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Letrer XI. 


An unpleasant report has prevailed here for several days that the 
cholera has come over from Europe to Oran. For that city it was my 
intention to have taken shipping by the first good opportunity, as tra- 
velling by land is out of the question; but I thought, in the event of the 
news proving true, that it would be imprudent to go out, as it were anti- 
cipating a meeting with so redoubtable a personage as the cholera, which 
would be interpreting rather too strictly the medical maxim, “ venienti 
occurrite morbo.”? In order to ascertain what credit the rumour de- 
served, I called on General Voirol, and finding that he did not believe 
it, I requested his assistance to obtain for me a passage on board of the 
first government steamer that might be going to Oran. “ That,’ he 
said, “is not so easy as it may seem, there are so many applicants for 
passages ; however, we must see what can be done for you. Come, if 
you please, and dine with me to-morrow; you will meet General De- 
micels, who is to embark the next day as commandant for Oran, and I 
hope he will be able to take you with him.” I went accordingly, and 
we had a very pleasant party, everybody agreeing to despise the report 
of the cholera having come to Oran. General Demicels told me he 
could not give me a passage unless I was invested nominally with some 
office in his suite. ‘‘ Then, make me your Latin Secretary,’’ I said, and 
it was agreed to instanter that I should write all the Latin letters he 
might have occasion to send to the Arabs. After a cheerful evening, 
however, I awoke to hear serious news in the morning. I called at an 
early hour on General Demicels—his countenance was very serious ; 
the intelligence of the pestilence having broken out at Oran had arrived 
at Algiers about midnight. “It is my duty,” he said, “ to go to the 
infected place, but if I were you I should not go.’’ I told him that 
such was my resolution, not merely from apprehension of cholera, but 
from the fear of being shut up in Oran for an indefinite time by the 
embargo that would be naan upon the place. I took leave of him 
with pain, to see a brave man going off to the chance of an inglorious 
death*. 

Well, but the cholera at Oran is but a prelude to its being at Algiers, 
and Heaven knows how soon that itinerant performer may be leading 
the dance of death amongst our alleys of darkness and dense population ! 
His revels here will be frightful; shall I fly from the infection and 
return to Europe? Nay—no, I thought, in communing with myself; 
curiosity brought me hither, and fear shall not drive me hence, with my 





* The General looked as if he had anticipated calamity, and one of his family, 
I believe his nephew, was carried off by the malady. 
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curiosity baulked. In this mind I called at the house of the Intendant- 
Civile, the Baron Bondurant, and found his lady in her drawing-room, 
surrounded by all the world. She showed her friendly interest in me, 
by inquiring what were my intentions as to remaining at Algiers ? 
1 told her I meant to stop ; but instead of complimenting my courage, as 
[ expected, she replied, “ Vou are a perfect madman. As for me, I 
must remain, as in duty bound, by my sick husband, but if you have a 
grain of sense left, get off nanadinte ‘ly to Marseilles.” Hem, I thought, 
you are perhaps in the right. After her lecture I turned round to 
Madame de Verger, the wittiest and the most musical of Frenchwomen. 
‘And what do you think of me, Madame de Verger?” “1 think,”’ 
she said, “that you are a poltroon.” “Why so?” ‘ Because you 
did not go to Oran. Oh, how I admired your ‘ beau-courage’ when we 
dined at General Voirol’s, but where is it all now??? She added, with 
laughing compassion, “* P; ray take Madame B.’s advice, and get over to 
Marseilles.” If Jem Smith had seen me under her quizzing, he 
would have said that I looked more like a Sheepio than a Leo Afri- 

canus. IL said, ** Ladies, you are really too hard upon me, but Il am 
neither a madman nor a coward —I belong to the juste-milre u.? 

‘To be serious, I am not insensible to the danger of remaining here ; 
but it provokes me to think of having come so far and of going away 
after seeing so little, and thus my crossness performs the part of cou- 
rage ; so I shall stop here, waiting for a chance of visiting other parts 
of the Regency. Boujiah and Bona, on the sea-coast, | am sorry to 
say, are the only accessible places at present, and into the interior there 
is, alas, no hope of safely penetrating beyond twenty miles from Algiers ; 
for though the French once took possession of Belida, Coleah, and 
Medea, they were obliged to quit them, after learning from the na- 
tives some hard lessons in the tactics of retreat. 

[ find the society of the French very agreeable ; but it would be more 
so if they would not so constantly and ignorantly boast of their resem- 
blance to the Romans. For the present, at least, nothing can be more 
unfortunate than this comparison, in as far as relates to Numidian colo- 
nization; both Rome and France have left ruins here, but those of 
France are the work of destruction, whilst the Roman ruins are vestiges 
of what they created. About the distance of fourteen miles from Algiers, 
on the side of the river Aratch, there are still visible the ruinous traces 
of a Roman city, which is supposed to have been the Rustonium men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, and named Rusucrum by other geographers. Here, 
scarcely emerging from brushwood and brambles, there are fragments 
of walls, vaults, porticoes and arches, and trunks of columns, bits of 
Etrurian pottery, and sprinklings of mosaic pavement. There are 
traces also of a jetty which sheltered the shipping. To judge by its 
remains, Rustonium must have been a mile in length, and about half 
as broad. The Emperor Claudius bestowed on it the privileges of a 
Roman city; but what a shadow is human existence !—the hyena now 
laughs at the fallen glory of Rustonium, and the tortoise crawls over its 
tessellated floors. 

There is a stone with a Roman inscription in Algiers itself, which I do 
not find mentioned either by Shaw or by any other traveller. It is a part 
of the outside wall of the mosque nearest to the Marine. I can make 
out upon it the words “ Sulpicius Rufus Donum Dedit.”? Other 
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letters are irretrievably obliterated ; what remains, however, proves that 
the existing mosque was built partly with stones which had been for- 
merly used by the Romans, and it probably stands where a Roman 
temple once stood, 

Among the antiquities near Algiers may be mentioned some large 
unhewn stones, erected evidently by the hand of art, a few miles to 
the west of the city, in the direction of Sidi Ferruch. They stand 
by threes and fours, with a stone of equal size surmounting the 
rest. The French call them Druidic tombs. That these erections 
may be Phoenician [ can imagine, though their being Druidic is a 
different question. IT remember no mention of Druids in any an- 
cient author, either Caesar, Strabo, Mela, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, 
Lucan, Pliny, or Ammianus Marcellinus, which alludes to stones of this 
description forming their sepulchres. We have all concurrent testimo- 
nies that they performed their religious rites in the depth of groves, and ce- 
meteries have had among all people more or less of a religious character, 
Around erections given out to be Druidic, both in France and Britain, 
we have no tradition of woods having ever existed ; and if such stones 
he Druidie, it is strange that there should be none in the isle of Angle- 
sea. It has never been more than dimly conjectured that Druidism 
came from Phoenicia, and it may be no more than conjecture that such 
stones, whether in Africa, England, and elsewhere, are of Phoenician 
erection. The data for reasoning are so faint and few, that although the sage 
in the academy can say a great deal more about the matter, he knows 
in reality little more than the child in the nursery. Still, if you let me 
choose one guess more feasible than another, I should follow the opinion 
of those who ascribe such monuments to the Phoenicians, Stukeley, the 
most rational of our old antiquaries, thinks so with regard to the piles 
at Stonchenge, and I have heard my friend Gwilt, the learned translator 
of ** Vitruvius,” maintain the same opinion. 

From the table-land containing these supposed Druid tombs, you 
may ascend in an hour’s walk or ride (though a horse’s footing is 
scarcely secure on these steep, stony pathways), tothe top of Mount 
Bouzaria, which is 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and behind it 
commands a view of the Metedjah plain, as well as of the whole range 
of the Lesser Atlas. This bird’s-eye prospect gives wings to the imagi- 
nation, leading it by sea over the waves that roll to Spain and Italy, and 
overland to mountain-tops that overlook the path of the caravan towards 
the zone of our planet. It is merely a prospect, however, and not a 
landscape for the painter. Looking down to the Metedjah plain, I said 
to M. Descousses, who was riding besidg me, “ See, there; there are 
seven —eight encampments of the Arabs;—I can spy their tents, and 
the smoke ascending from their fires. How I long to see them nearer! 
Will not you, who were a captain of Napoleon’s cavalry, accompany 
me down to the plain and risk a visit to them? Could we not reach 
them in safety?” ‘ Aye,” said Descousses, “ we might reach them in 
safety, but our coming back is a different question.” 

On the summit of Mount Bouzaria, there are the ruins of two small 
villages containing some forty houses, out of which, however, only a 
dozen seemed to be inhabited. On the brow of the mountain, towards 
the east, a commanding military position, the French have built a large 
block-house, which is guarded by several pieces of cannon ; the pathway 
L 2 
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back to Alviers is so precipitous and rocky, that I had serious appre- 
hensions for my neck. 

Along all the roads about Algiers the French have established caba- 
rets, where songs reach you without which indicate jollity within, and 
the soldiers sometimes circulate the bottle so quickly, as to throw it 
at each other's heads. Very ditferent from these haunts of revelry are 
the quiet coffee-houses of the natives, which are generally plac ed in 
some sequestered ravine, and embosomed in a grove of orange or other 
fruit-trees, eo the porticos and orchards of these coffee-houses, the 


Moors of the neighbourhood will come to while away an entire di ay, 
squatted on mat wat reeds, and drinking coffee or playing at drafts ; you 
will see them also counting their beads, an act, which with the Mussul- 


mans as with ~~ Catholics, 1s supposed to be ¢ accompanied by devotion, 
1 was passing one of these cafés the other day in company with a French 
officer, who recognised and spoke to an elde rly native. The Moor was 
resting beneath a fig-tree, with a rosary in his hi und; his beard and 
turban white as snow, and his gravely ph cid countenance made him 
seem to me the most venerable man T had ever seen. An interesting 
looking youth sat beside him, whom I took to be his son, and I recog- 
nised in the few words that passed between them, the tones of paternal 
and filinl kindness. When we left them, I said to the Frenchman, 
* How respectable are these cafés of the Moors, compared to our dram- 
shops of Europe; their pleasures are indolent to be sure, but they are 
innocent. Ts it not pleasant to sce your temperate old friend passing 
the day with that boy, who seems to ‘be his son, and the comfort of his 
ave?” “ Boy—son- bah! bah!” cried the Frenchman; * that com- 
panion of his is neither his son nor one of the male sex.” 

I shoul avoid alluding to the profligacy of the Moors, like any other 
impure subject, if itwere not illustrative of an important moraltruth. | 
have heard untravelled philosophers defend polygamy, as a safeguard 
against the grosser licentiousness which fills our streets with degraded 
women ; but Algiers is a proof that this is nota fact. At the occupa- 
tron of the place by the French, there was found a greater number of 
such women than could be reckoned, in proportion to its population, in 
the most profligate town of Europe. The wretched females of this de- 
scription were not, to be sure, so much incarcerated as the married 
women ; but they had habitations allotted to them under the surveillance 
of a macistrate, called the Mezuar, who let them out to Mussulmans, 
and who punished them with death if they admitted Jews or Christians 
as their admurers. 

This shows that poly gamy is no antidote to profligacy; and, indeed, 
how can it be so? It is true that the Moors, like all frugal Mussul- 
mans, scldom have more than one or two wives at a time, though they 
can easily divorce them; but can the wife thus married for a moment 
imagine herself more than a mistress , or can the husband say to her, 
like Brutus to Portia— 

* You are my true and honourable wife, 
And dear to meas are the or drops 
That visit this sad heart” 
The Mezuars often treated those public women very cruelly. When the 
Freuch came, it was wonderful how soon they learnt the politics of the 
day. Though shut up in their houses, they set up yells of joy at the 
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French military music; they were thumped and threatened, but they 
snapped their fingers at their gaolers, and were finally emanc ipated. 

I fear you will think me an incurious traveller, when I tell you that 
I have not yet seen any Moorish funeral, except that of a poor person ; 
it is only at the interment of the better orders, that the honours 
paid to the dead are performe d with any imposing solemnity. But it 
is not so easy, as you might imagine, to get admitted to such a spectacle. 
Since the ceme tery adjacent to the gate of Babel Oued has been dese- 
crated by the French, and its tombs destroyed, the rich have ceased to 
he buried in that quarter, though there is a ravine in the same direction 
stretching upwards to the south, and remote from the high road, where 
graves are still dug for the poor. There is one burial-ground, and there 
may be more for aught that [ know, within the walls of Algiers : but the 
Moors, who have country-houses, generally inter their friends in their 
vicinity. Formerly it was advisable for C hristians to keep out of the 
way of their funerals, and they are still averse to any but the faithful 
being present atthem. —[ extracted a promise from a young Moor who 
has been in France, and is no bigot, to help me some day to the sight of 
a native burial; but he has not kept his word, probably apprehending 
the prejudices of his countrymen. 

I understand that the first ceremony performed over a deceased Moor 
or Mooress is to wash the corpse all over. Cotton steeped in camphor 
is then put into the mouth, ears, and nostrils; the body is dressed out 
in the best attire that can be found, as for a ee stive day, and is finally 
wrapped in linen. Those who can afford it, pure hase linen that has 
come from Mecca, and is therefore supposed nd he consecrated. By the 
time that the toilette of the corpse has been made, all the female friends 
of the family have assembled, and they join in a loud lamentation over 
the defunct. The men take no share in these howlings, and it would be 
thought weakness if they cither sighed or wept, although their counte- 
nances often express a deeper grief than that of the noisy complainants. 
The dead are never kept more than tw enty- four hours, indeed sometimes 
for a much shorter time ; so as to make it but too probable, that persons 
interred prematurely have often awoke in their graves only to struggle 
and be suffocated. The biers of females are curtained, those of males 
have no covering but the shroud. Women never accompany a funeral 
to the grave, except in rare instances when female slaves have been 
emancipated by the will of the deceased. The procession is attended 
by an Iman or priest, and it generally stops on the way to the grave 
at the nearest mosque, where verses of the Koran are chanted 
choral-wise. At the place of rest the same chanting is repeated, at 
least I was told so; but I should think that a sepulchral requiem is 
a luxury appropriated only to the rich—for at the poor man’s funeral 
which I witnessed, the Arabic words uttered over him were rather a 
growl than achant. The corpse is laid in the grave, resting on one 
side, and having the face towards Mecca: flags of slate or planks of 
wood are laid over it, to prevent the jackals from making a night’s en- 
tertainment of it; the earth is then thrown in and the grave is covered 
with turf and branches of trees, unless the family of the individual be 
rich, and then his tomb has marble slabs at head and foot, and a regular 
building over it. The private burial-grounds of the wealthy are kept 
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with extreme care; they are surrounded by walls mantled with ivy and 
vines, and the graves are shaded hy palm- trees or cypresses, Ofte n 
within the walls there is a covered gallery of white marble pillars, under 
which thére are carpets spread, for those who come to mourn and pray. 
The Moorish women, otherwise so closely immured, can always repair 
to the tombs of their relations ; and those places, so says report, are 
resorted to sometimes for assuaging other passions than grief. Mendh- 
cants always follow the funerals of the rich, and alms are distributed to 
them. Fins ally, the friends and relatives return home and have a social 


meal, with plenty of couscousou, fowls, and mutton. Your Enelish re- 


finement, | dare say, revolts at the idea of a feast after a funeral ; but 
remember Tam a Scotchman, and if you abuse these poor people for this 
custom. vou will cast a re fection indi irectly on the recent barbarism of 
my native land Alas! I fear these Moorish festivities after burials 
are decency itself, compared with those which [T have witnessed with my 
own eyes in Seotland. Not very long ago a Highland funeral, or dreqy 
as it is eatled, used to be followed by a reeular supper to the company 
and a ball, 
“ Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put hfe and mettle in their heels.” 


I have heard a young Highlander in the rank of a gentleman say, that 
he never spent a ple asanter day than at his grandmother’s dregy ; for 
the mourners had as much whisky and daneing as they could set their 
faces to. At his death, the Laird of + 1D \ravleshire, left a beautiful 
voung widow, of course iInconsolable for his loss. After the burial and ban- 
quet, clansmen and clanswomen, attended by the piper and fiddler, con- 
vened fur a dance in the castle-hall, resolving to mitigate their eriet with 
the Highland fling—when unexpectedly the widow herself came in, all 
weeds and tears, with the tip of her nose scarcely peeping from her crape 

cap—and she seated herself mournfully on a bench. The gentleman 

who was to lead down the dance thought that he could not in good 
breeding ask any other lady than the mistress of the house to stand up 
with him, and with a deep sigh she consented. He then asked the dis- 
consolate woman to name the Spring, @. e. the tune she would wish to be 
played * Oh,” she said, “* det at be a light spring, for l havea heavy 
hea 

The epitaphs of the Moors are generally brief and simple, unlike 
those sepulchral rigmaroles where 

* So very muoh is said, 
One-half will never be believed. 
The other never read.” 

Mr. Tulin, Vice-Consul, who is an excellent Arabic scholar, favoured 
me with the translation of two inscriptions on a tombstone within Al- 
giers. At the head are two hnes of verse on an erected slab of slate, 
meaning as follows :— 

“ There is but one God, the Master of all things, the all-just and all- 
powerful. 

Mohammed is the Envoy of God, the executor of his will, and the 

believed.” 


At the feet there is another upright slab, inscribed to this effect :— 
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“ This is the grave of the deceased, 
By the charity of the Ever-living and Ever-lasting, 
The Hadgee * Mobarek, son of Mohammet, son of Baset. 


The graves of eminent men are surmounted hy marble turbans de ‘sig 
nating their rank. When the French made their road through the great 
burial- plac e at Bab-el-Oued, the V suffered the soldie ‘rs to carry olf those 
turbans. T have just returned from an apothecary’s shop where one of 
them stands inverted on the counter, and is used as a mortar by the 
man of rhubarb. 


Lerrer XIII. 


I cannot say that my friends the Israelites are so free from verbosity 
as the Moors in their sepulchr: al inscriptions; yet still [Tam glad that 
the conquerors have spared them. Farther west from Bab-el-Oued than 
the demolished Moorish tombs, and happily out of the line of the great 
road, lies the Jewish cemetery. It has neither flowers nor trees; but if 
is, to my taste, a picturesque ‘and intere sting place: it contains, [ should 
think, though T cannot say [ have reckone ud the m, hundreds of graves, 

covered with large slabs of pure white marble, with the Hebrew cha- 

racters beautifully engraven and coloured black, and here and there sur- 
mounted by sculptured hands, denoting the tombs of rabbis. — [ need 
not apologize to you for my interest in the Hebrews; the very characters 
of their language beget reverence in my heart. Most ancient and ill- 
used people ! it is sume comfort to see their ashes undisturbed in a 
country where they have suffered so much. I often visit this cemetery 
by clear moonlight, when the many tombs contrast their foreground 
splendidly with the blue ; amphitheatre of hills above; and here, as if 
the ground inspired my memory, I can vividly recollect. the brightest 
passages of that prophet-poet Isaiah, who painted futurity like a present 
scene, 

Fifteen years ago I applied, with some earnestness, to the Hebrew 
language ; but my knowledge of it is now so much decayed by disuse, 
that I could only transcribe some of the inscriptions in this cemetery, 
whilst imperfectly understanding them. I can make out that some of 
the tombs are those of martyrs who suffered for the Jewish faith, and I 
think it is indicated that they suffered death by fire. I got a Jew, who 
speaks a sort of English, to ‘translate them for me, and he agre ed. with 
me that one of the epitaphs conveys that meaning. But the Jew’s 
English version is scarcely more intelligible than the original Hebrew 
I can perceive, however, that these epitaphs are all in verse, and even 
in in rhyme f. 


° The appellation of Hadgee ii is given to o those who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

+ Since returning to England, I applied to Mr. Hurwitz, Professor of Hebrew 
in the London University, to translate the epitaphs which I brought home, and he 
very kindly took the trouble to do so. He tells me that the style is modern, or cor- 
rupted, Hebrew, which has its difficulties to the best Hebrew scholar. 





I. Epitaph on a Female, 


Call forth the lamenting women (a) to prepare a mourning, and to weep over the 
graceful and lovely lady (+) who was smitten with the plague in the day of anger, 


(a) Women whose business was to raise cries of |Jamentation over the dead. 
(b) Literally,a graceful chamois or wild goat; a form of endearment among the Ieraelites here, 
however uncouth it may seem to us. It reminds me of a compliment paid to the ladies of 
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Neither the Moors nor Jews wear black in token of mourning for the 
dead ; but the latter always attend funerals in their worst attire, to 


and deseended into the lonely grave through the wrath (of God). She buried her 
husband after the death of her husband (a). She was of fair form and stature, 
agreeable in her deeds to those who knew her. Hannah her name was called, the 
consort of the Rabbi Joseph, of the family Buleis. In the month Sivan (4), in the 
year of the creation 5517, her blameless soul ascended to the highest heaven. 

Il. Ona Young Man, 

(This is) the tombstone of a lovely, upright, and worthy young man—Joseph, 
the Levite, of blessed memory, who was slain for no crime, but in consequence of 
false imputations raised against him and his seven companions, who were all killed 
with him on the same day, on account of an unjust sentence that was pronounced 
against them by their enemies concerning something. May God, in his mercy, 
avenge them and the innocent blood which was shed in the land, 

Be amazed, ye heavens, at this! How have the righteous thus ceased, and come 
toan untimely end! Woe to the eves that have seen this, and woe to the ears 
that hear this! On thedth day of Tammuz(c), in the year of the world 5500, their 
souls went into the upper Paradise, where they will find rest. 


Crown of the Law! faithful Judge !—the crown is fallen from our heads. 

Woe unto us that we have sinned ! 

The tombstone of the sage, the perfect, the distinguished Judge, the holy Rabbi, 
who was slain for the sanctification of the law (@)—our instructor and rabbi, Isaac. 
The memory of the holy and just be blessed | Learning weeps over him, and sheds 
the bitter tear, With wailing she reproaches reckless, faithless Time (for being) 
the perpetrator of a wicked deed :—* How durst thou pluck up a monument so fair ? 
There is, indeed, a time to unreot a plant, and a time to plant it(e). Tow shall 
we drink the bitter cup, or how couldst thou give it to so pious a man, whose men- 
tal taste was sweet, like honey and manna—whose extensive wisdom was as that of 
Asaph and Hymin (/) ?” 

He was renowned amongst those who possess wisdom and knowledge, filled the 
chair of instruction, and judged a people not forsaken (gq). Noble-minded, generous, 
and merciful, he often shed agonizing tears for his congregation, whose sorrows 
touched his feeling heart as if they were his own ; for they (the people) had been 
delivered over to destruction as the destruction of Shalman, At last the enemy 
spread the net for him, and smote him with the well-known scourge of his tongue, 
and tore his neck with the sword. Isaac, of the family of Abulchir, was his sig- 
nature. On the 28th day of the month Ziv his soul departed to enjoy the bliss 
which God had prepared for him. 

IV. 

The tombstone of the worthy, esteemed, charitable, pious, and wise Rabbi Jacob 
Zeror. He rested in glory in the month Nisan (A), 5500, 

The stone upon this grave awakens a weeping and a bitter lamentation for a man 
of a noble and honourable mind. How beautiful and glorious were his works ! 
Faithful in his dealings, of the strictest integrity, a great benefactor to the poor of 
his congregation, a shield to his numerous offspring, the crown of a good name ; 
treasurer, at first, to the Society (denominated) Nés'‘ai Mittah(:), and at last their 
associate ; of a holy family, his good name being well known in the cities.— 
And after all his endeavours in this world, there arose against him the sons of 


England by a mulatto servant whom I hired at Algiers, after my faithful Kabyle left me to 
return to his native mountains. My mulatto—a cunning, flattering knave—bad been in Eng- 
land, and could speak the language. “ Ah, mystar,” he used to say,“ show me de land like 
London for 1 cheese and porter. And den de English ladics—dey are all like she goats,”"— he 
meant Goddesses. 

(a) That is, she had the two-fold calamity of being deprived of her husband and children. 

(6) The third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 

(c) The fourth month of the year. 

(d) That ie, he fell a martyr to his religion. 

(¢) This line Mr. Hurwitz thinks was introduced merely for the sake of the rhyme. 

(f) Names of two celebrated Levites. | Chron, vi. 8: vi. 24. Ps. bexiii. 88. 

(@) Jeremiah xii. 5. 

(A) Name of the first month of the ecclesiastical year, corresponding with March ard April. 

(4) That is, the carriers of the bier—a society, 1 suppose, whose business it was to see the 
dead properly interred. 
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denote their grief. The Jewish men weep plentifully at interments. 
The women sometimes attend them; but not always, When they do, 
you may be sure their grief is not silent. 
"A discourse, long or short in proportion to the importance of the de- 
ceased, is preached at soine little distance from the grave ; prayers are 
chanted ; and collections are made for the poor. One extraordinary 
superstitious custom still remains. When a man dies, they believe that 
the devil stands in ambush before the house, in order to get possession 
of the corpse on its way to its last abode. As the rabbis, however, sur- 
round it all the way to interment, his infernal majesty is cowed by their 
presence ; but still he follows the procession, in hopes of finding some 
favourable opportunity, or of slipping into the grave along with the de- 
funct. When the body, therefore, is near the opened grave, the bearers 
suddenly retreat with it to a certain distance, and a rabbi attending 
them throws some gold pieces as far as he can in different directions. 
The devil, who is by this time either in the grave or near it, is tempted 
by his avarice to go and pick up the money; and whilst he is thus em- 
ployed, the corpse is hurried back to the tomb, and earth thrown over it. 
One day that I talked about this custom to a Moor, who has a bigoted 
hatred of the poor Israelites, I asked him if it was not unlike a Jew to 
throw away his money? ‘Ah, yes,” he said; “ but it is very like a 
Jew to cheat the devil.” In the burials of females this scattering of 
money is never practised: Satan, it is alleged, has trouble enough upon 
his hands to wish getting hold of a woman, 

On certain days families go out to weep over the tombs of their 
parents. 

To start a livelier subject than tombs and epitaphs—I have transcribed 
fur you a few Algerine melodies. I expressed to you a mean opinion 
of the native music, and if you heard it fiddled and flageoleted by the 
minstrels here, I think you would not blame me for fastidiousness. 
They certainly execute their tunes like executioners. Atthe same time, 
I imagine I have undervalued the intrinsic merit of their music, from the 
wretchedness of its performers; for incomparably better judges than 


myself tell me, that many of the native airs are expressive and pleasing. 
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Belial , and raised a false imputation against him, for which he was condemned to 
die an uncommon death, At the hearing of this the ears tingle, and the eves that 
saw it weep blood. Be amazed at this, ye heavens! How they have shed the 
blood of a righteous man, on account of the wickedness and falsehood of his 
accusers! His bones will seek vengeance before God, who dwells on high. As for 
him, he is gone to Paradise, to dwellin the dew of light. May his soul be tied 
in the bundle of life! y 


This stone cries as a woman that bringeth forth her first child to all that pass to 
and fro, saying thus:—* Alas! all ye that fear God, raise a lamentation with a 
bitter heart. Put on sackcloth instead of costly garments for the death of R. 
Abram, of the family Leon, who was an upright and glorious man. He departed 
this life on the 14th of Kislav, in the year 5441, in a ruin and a burning fire,” 


VI. 
Alas! all ye virtuous women, come to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. 
She was the wife of R. Abram, of the family Leon, She died in the ruin of her 
own house, in the year 5445, the 14th day of the month Kislav. May God, in his 


abundant mercy and great kindness, gather her soul in Paradise, with other 
righteous women ! 
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Madame de Verger says so, and such is the opinion also of my inspired 
and valued friend, the Chevalier Neukomm, whom I have met at Algiers. 

Of all happy incidents, that which I least expected in Africa was to meet 
this great man—the nephew of Haydn, worthy of his uncle—the composer 

whose touches on the organ are poetry and religion put into sound. He 
has crossed the Mediterranean merely to visit his friends the De Ver- 
gers. Colonel De Verger called on me the other day, bringing the 
Neukomm with him ; I need not tell you how I greeted ‘him—we talked 
about Algerine music, and he told me that he found something in it 
which he liked for being natural and characteristic. I said, “ You sur- 
rise me, Chevalier; then I suppose you can admire even our Highland 
seadenh “ Nay,” said Neukomm, “ don’t despise your native 

pibrochs; they have in them the stirrings of rude but strong nature. 

When you traverse a Highland glen you must not expect the breath of 
roses, but must be contented with the smell of heath : in like manner, 
even Highland music has its rude, wild charms.” 

Well, upon reflection, his words seemed to confirm me in the opinion 
that the greatest artists are the ablest discoverers of merit, be it ever so 
rude and faint, in works of art. Our poets, Scott and Gray, could dis- 
cover genius in barbarous ballads that had eluded the obtuseness of 
common critics. Our sculptor Flaxman walked among the uncouth 
statuary of old English cathedrals, where defects of drawing and pro- 
portion are obvious to the eyes of a child. A surface critic would have 
derided those monuments ; but Flaxman’s eye penetrated beyond their 
shape into their spirit—he divined what the sculptor bad meant, and 
discovered tender and sublime expression. I send you a few native 
airs. The words are not even an attempt at poetry—but mere nonsense 
verses to point out the measure. 


Moderato. 
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Nors.—Since my return to England, I gave the above airs to a friend who is a 
thorough master both of the science and history of music; he has set them to 
European accompaniments. Though Madame de Verger had the goodness to 
transcribe these tunes for me, I never had the good fortune to hear her sing or play 
them, and could judge of them only as they were performed on the wretched native 
instruments. But when my friend A—— had set a bass to them, and played them 
on the piano-forte, I could at once discern that they are not without beauty. They 
remind me of Scotch tunes, though not of those of the first order. 

My friend says, in a note to me, “* You must have misunderstood what Madame 
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de Verger said about the rhythm. Bad execution might obscure it to your ear, 
but it could not to hers. No. 4, however, is a little faulty, strictly speaking, in 
rhythm.”’ 

“The Arabians,” my friend adds, “never had harmony in their music. They 
doubled their instruments and voices, and sang and played in octaves; but of that 
which constitutes the charm of modern composition, they seem to have been as 
ignorant as the Greeks. 

« There isa remarkable resemblance between the Arabian and modern scales, and 
this is still more striking on examining the three Arabic characters by which each 
interval of the scale is marked. Their characters or symbols the Arabs called dourr 
mofassal, ¢. ¢. pearls separated.” 
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A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR, 


Tre more we live, more brief appear \ 
Our life’s sueceeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


I ap mae, od 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals, ling'ring, like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man! 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding ? 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifymg fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 
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SONGS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES,” 


Broom glowed in the valley 
For William and Sally, 
The rose with the rill was in tune ; 
Love fluttering their bosoms 
As breezes the blossoms, 
They stray’d through the woodbines of June, 


Oft, oft he caress'd her, 
And to his heart press’d her, 
The rose with the woodbine was twined; 
Her cheek on his bosom, 
Like dew on the blossom, 
Enchanted the tale-telling wind. 


Poor Sally was bonny ; 
But Mary had money, 
Aye, money and beauty beside ; 
And wilt thou, sweet Mary, 
Thou fond and unwary ! 
Deprive the wise fool of his bride ? 


Yes; bee-haunted valley! 
Poor heart-broken Sally 
No more with her William will stray ; 
“ He marries another! 
I'm dying !—Oh, mother, 
Take, take that sweet woodbine away !” 


' 
9 
a 


His hand clasp’d in hers, she look’d up in the face 
That once gazed as fondly on me; 

Two boys and a girl, in their butterfly chase, 
Ran before them with laughter and glee. 


He saw me, he knew me—his brown cheek turn’d pale, 
‘** Oh, still doth he love me?” I sigh'd; 
But my heart, how it sank! and I felt my knees fail, 
As I look'd on his beautiful bride. 7 


In their comely attire, and their calm, thankful air, 
The tale of their virtues was told; 

While childless and mateless, in want and despair 

Was the woman who spurn’d him for gold. 
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Oh, even at the altar when coldly I gave 
My hand to the thing I had bought, 

Remorse told my heart, in a voice from my grave, 
That I barter'd a shadow for nought! 


Nought! call ye it nought to applaud what ye hate ? 
To honour, yet feign to contemn ? ° 

To borrow of servants ? and, apeing the great, 
Envy all that’s look’d down on by them ? 


Till at last—but, oh, Henry ! my doom I could bear 
Might I know that thou weepest for me ; 

And feel, while the robe of my weaving I wear, 
That I still am remember’d by thee ? 


That, while thou treads’t humbly, with truth for thy stay, 
The path that to competence led, 

Thou pitiest the proud one who threw thee away, 
And think’st of her desolate bed. 


3. 
Now over violets the chaffinch hops, 
And bursts of sunshine startle wood and copse 
With blue-bells gay ; 
For heavy'n is dim with showers, and mountain tops 


Look down on rainbow'd May: 


Taste then, Mechanic, take thy spade and hoes ; 
Haste to thy garden, while thy soul o'erflows 

With hope and joy; 
And with thee take, rejoicing as he goes, 

Thy heart-awaken'd boy. 


1.o, his cheek reddens as he lifts his eyes! 
Ile grasps his rusted rake with joyful cries, 
And sinews stark; 
And to his shout his smoke-dried dog replies, 
With dusty frisk and bark : 
For, to the garden, where the redbreast hops, 
Through gleams of light that startle wood and copse 
They take their way ; 
While bathed in dewy air, the mountain tops 


Look down on rainbow'd May. 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
THE MAN AND HIS MASTER, 


ee ee 


“ A master I have and [ am his man.”—O' Keefe. 


To what follows, being essentially dramatic, what name can I better 
prefix than that of O’ Keefe ?—a man of more genuine and original oddity 
and humour than any writer of his time. The higher flights of George 

Colman the Younger, the gaictics and pleasantries of Morton and 
Reynolds, the quaintness and raciness of Kenny, and the voluminous 
playfulnesses of Thomas Dibdin, distinguished as they all are by their 
peculiar claims upon the attention and patronage of the theatrical public 
of some half or quarter of a century standing, are not so remarkable as 
the whimsicalities of O'Keefe. His inventive powers in the construc- 
tion of odd phrases and quaint burdens for songs, his extraordinary com- 
binations of strange fancies, and the contrivance of a sort of significant 
cibberish, without meaning in itself, but fashioned so as to convey the 
most accurate and vivid idea of what he himself meant to express, are 
matters beyond the powers of analysis: yet his farces are obsolete, and, 
with the dramas of Foote, lost to the stage and the public, because the 
popular taste has become so refined that it shrinks from broadness of 
humour and sharpness of wit, into the safe refuge afforded by prancing 
horses, flying horses, masked assassins, and simmering Jewesses. I 
make no apology, however, for quoting O’ Keefe. 

I have said that what follows is purely dramatic—it is of French con- 
struction—and so completely characterized by theatrical qualities, that 
I think it best to give the dialogues and conversations which occur in it, 
in the dramatic form. Although I do not hope to find it flourishing at 
the Victoria, or receiving the immortal honours of the Olympic, it may, 
perhaps, in its present shape, be of use in private theatres—the manage- 
meuts or mismanagements of which satellite. James Smith, the 
all-accomplished, so well describes. I will, at all events, be brief in 
my prologue, which 

precedes my verse, 
As undertakers walk before the hearse ; 

and which merely proposes to observe, that a certain middle-aged gen- 
tleman, of the name of Meek, possessing an independent fortune, with 
a somewhat delicate constitution, and therefore, perhaps, more a crea- 
ture of habit than his healthier neighbours, had been blest for man 
years with a faithful, careful, attentive, and excellent domestic, who had, 
in fact, lived with him from his youth upwards—or rather, as Mr. Meek 
found it, downwards—including a period of twenty-one years. 

For the first seven of these years, James Grab—so was he called— 
had been an excellent servant ; for the next seven, a considerate friend ; 
and for the last seven, a ver hard master; and at the period this “ tale of 
real life ’’ begins, Mr. Meek, in the enjoyment of a competence, the so- 
ciety of a few fond relatives, and a most agreeable circle of friends, had 
not a will of his own—James Grab was the ruling power, the primum 
mobile. Meek was no longer master of his house, or anything that was 
his ; but he still went on, feeling the importance of such a faithful, con- 
fidential creature as Grab ; and being perfectly satisfied that if he were 
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to leave him, he should at once sink in the fathomless ocean of society, 
and be lost to all eternity. Of this feeling Grab was naturally aware — 
he saw his influence, and exerted it; to what extent, and with what 
effect, we shall presently see. 

Mr. Meck’s establishment—en gurgon—consisted of this worthy,— 
literally maitre d’hotel,—a cook, housemaid, coachman, and groom, and 
a sort of houseke ‘eper, pert and pretty,—called by Grab and his master 
Jenny —by the rest of the servants, Mrs. W idgeon ; ; and this corps Was 
80 constantly changed by the management of Grab, who took im and 
turned out when he pleased and whom he pleased, that one administra- 
tion scarcely lasted entire, as first formed, more than a month. These 
changes were matters of little moment to Meek—he heard of resignations 
and retirements, of negotiations and acceptances, but as Grab was pre- 
mier, and took the whole responsibility, Meek, whose temper was pro- 
verbially excellent, taught himself to believe that nobody but Grab could 
serve him or keep matters together; that if he threw up his place, he 
should be wretched ; and so he went on living in the dark, hoodwinked 
by the knave, who made him believe that he was the most popular man 
in the neighbourhood, at the very moment when he was most coarsely 
abused for suffering himself to be led by the nose by such a consummate 
cheat and hypocrite as Grab, 

Mrs. Widgeon was to Grab what the fighters call an “ ugly cus- 
tomer,” although to anybody else she would have appeared a remarkably 
pretty one ; she had a pair of sparkling black eyes, a well-rounded 
figure, curls like jet, and a forehead like snow ; she had been well edu- 

cated, and was somewhat over-accomplished for her sphere in life. Grab 
had engaged her in hopes of finding her gratitude for his patronage 
take a more tender form in the course of time; but six weeks’ experi- 
ence—and that, it must he confessed, is quite time enough for such an 
experiment—had taught him that all his hopes in that quarter were vain. 
Mrs. Widgeon, besides a dislike for Grab’s s personal forwardness, had a 
certain regard for honesty, and she saw with a disgust which increased 
with his importunities the manner in which he “ ruled the roost ”? in her 
master’s house. This perception on her part led Mr. Grab to give her 
notice that her stay there would not be permanent, if she did not shut 
her eyes to what was going on, even if she did not choose to open her 

ears to his addresses, which | need not say were of the most honour- 
able character, but which made little effect upon her heart, which either 

was not hers to give, or which she had resolved not to give Aim. 

In this state of aflairs our little drama opens. Meek coming out of 
his dressing-room into his library, where his breakfast is—mirabile dictu ! 

-ready for him. He enters, and begins the scene by calling loudly for 
Grab. 

Grab. Well, Sir—here I am—what’s the use of calling so loud ? 

~ I—I’m sure I didn’t call loud, Grab; it hurts my lungs. 
Then why don’t you learn to be patient, and wait till I come ? 
M. I’m sure you do all you can to teach me that virtue. 

G. Well, then, it is no fault of mine if you don’t learn it. 

M. If you would but have the bell of my dressing-room mended, I 
need not be forced to call you at all. 

G. Yes—that would be a good joke; why, you'd be ringing for me 
every quarter of an hour. I should not have a minute to myself, 
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M. Don’t I pay you for waiting upon me ? 

G. Why, yes, you pay me—but not to kill me with over-work. 

M. Work! Why, Grab, you don’t do half the things I tell you to do. 

G. That is because you ask me to do too many by half. 

M. Too many! 

G. To be sure, Sir; Lord bless your heart, don’t you think I know 
what you want a great deal better than you do yourself ? 

M. 1 do not think you do; why, here now, you never get my break- 
fast ready till an hour after the time I want it. 

G. That is to give you a better appetite, and consequently more plea- 
sure. 

M. Ah! there it is—he is always right—that’s very true, Well, 
Grab, go directly and inquire how Mrs, Trotman is. 

G. How she is! What’s the use of that, Sir? She is very well— 
much better than you ; and she doesn’t send to inquire after you. 

M. She was very ill last night. 

G. Not a bit of it;—I know—wasn’t I in the housekeeper’s room, 
She quarrelled with her husband, was out of sorts, and then told you 
she was ill. | 

M. She is too clever and too candid to do any such thing, Sir, 

G. Oh! you think you know a great deal about her. 

M. Know! why, Sir, do you not know that she is my niece ? 

G. I should think I did ; you have told me so a hundred times. I 
know all your relations a great deal better than you do, 

M. Well, go and inquire, Sir. 

G. I am going to get iny breakfast, Sir. 

M. Well, then, go afterwards. 

G. Yes, I will if I have time. 

M. Grab ?— 

G. Sir— 

M. 1 cannot bear this; you grow more impertinent every hour. 

G. Ah, that’s what you have been saying every day for the last 
twelve years. 

M. This will end in a break up. 

G. Why, I’m sure I don’t wish it. 

M. Upon my word you are very good ! 

G. Better than you, as I think, Sir, upon this point. 

M. What do you mean, Sir! 

G. Why, I mean to say, Sir, that you scold and grumble, and put 
me out of sorts, and yet for all that I don’t want to desert you. 

M. Indeed! that I really do believe. 

G. And yet I’ve got money enough to live upon—property of my 
own; and if I did not choose to live upon that, [ could better myself 
any day in the week. 

M. Pray do, Sir, if you think so: you have my free will. 

G. And if I did do so, what would become of you? You don’t know 
what to order in the house. I am the acting man; everybody knows 
me; they never see you. They know that my will is yours; they 
therefore obey me, and so you get everything you want of the best. 

M. What, Sir, do you want to make me believe ?——- 

G. 1 know at heart you are an excellent gentleman. I say so to 
everybody ; but you have your oddities and your whims. Who would 
study your crinkums and your crankums like me? 
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- This is really carrying the joke too far; you are the—— 

Don’t, Sir —don’t put yourself in a passion. Re member what 
the boca said—mind your head ; don’t begin scolding—it does no good. 

M. Do you laugh at me, Sirrali? 

G. No; but you will laugh at yourself in ten minutes. I don’t want 
to ihe ;--of course if you think you can do without me I can go, 
but then | don’t want t ) put you to any inconvenience. I am going to 
get my breakfast; and here ‘comes Mrs. Widgeon, a nice body in her 
way. She likes to show her pretty face in the streets, Sir ; send her to 
vour niece with the message ;—I have a great many little odd jobs to 
do below. [ke vil — 

M. He shall go; I cannot bear this any longer. Tam resolved— 


Enter Mrs. Wivneron. 


——Widgeon, I am determined—— , 
Mrs. W. About what, Sir ? 
M. To turn that insolent fellow, Grab, out of the house. 
Mrs. W. No, indeed, Sir, you will not ; vou have said so not less than 

four times during the last week, but the moment your little passion ts 

over, all his = sonanaged eis fora tten, and you dec ide to kee ~ him. 

M. But, Widgeon, he pities me—te ‘Is me that, in his great kindness 
tome, he does not want to turn me off; that T don’t know what to 
order in. my own house, and that if it were not for him [ should be 
absolutely lost and destroyed. 

Mrs. W. 1 have no doubt he wishes you to think so; he tells us all 
down stairs that we are only to mind him, and he swaggers about, and, 
saving your presence, Sir, curses and swears in a manner most abominable. 

M. Ue does—does he? 

Mrs. W. Yes, Sir; and when you have ordered your dinner, and | 
co about as busy as a bee to hurry the cook to ret things up comfortable 

not a bit of it, says he, till T am ready, 


VW. Oh! 
Wre HW. And then, Sir, he scolds evervbody in the house exec pt me; 
calls the cook names that would make vour hair, if you had ANY, stand 


on end lke porcupine’s quills, and goes the k ngth of kicking the groom: 
bov about lke a foot-ball. 

M. Oh, he is civil to you, then, Mrs. Wi Igeon ? 

Mrs. W. Too civil by half, Sir. He is alw ays offering me presents 
of one sort or other, Sir; thinks wine would be good for my health —tea 
and sugar always at mv service, all of which he keeps locked up, 
althone , Sir, 7 ought to have them in my cupboards ; and m: iny’s the 
tume, Sir, when he has told vou to go to bed without e: ting, because 
suppers ha rt you, he has pressed me to take part of a dish of pantaloon 
cuth ts, OT A }* erdu 0 * sh ws. 

M. What, after I have been in bed ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, Sir; but believe me, Sir, I never accepted his offers. 
1 wanted none of ns shoes, nor his perdoos, nor his pantaloons neither. 
Oh, Sir, it does not become me to say it, but he is a bad man, Sir. 

M. Why bav’n’t vou complained of him before ? 

Mrs. W. La, Sir; we all of us know it is of no use, you think so 
highly of him; and we were quite sure that if he knew we had whis- 
pered a word against him, we should all have been bundled out of the 
house, nolus bolus, whether we would or no. 
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M. Why, then, Mrs, Widgeon, it seems that he has succeeded in 
making you think me a particularly foolish person ? 

Mrs. W. No, Sir; not foolish—kind— good-hearted; and,as he says, 
led by him " 

M. Oh, led by him; you have settled it. T am not going to have all 
my excellent, hard- working, civil servants, and especially you—eh, 
W idgeon—you, too, ill treated by him. No, he shall go; but then 
what upon earth shall I do? he is so accustomed to my ways, knows 
all the people I visit—all the people T like and all them Thi ate ;—knows 
who to let in and who to keep out ;—he is a capital servant, Jenny, 
when he pleases. 

Mrs. W. I dare say he is, Sir; but then he pleases to be so, so very 
seldom. 

M. That’s true, Widgeon ; and the proverb, or the poem, or what- 
ever it 1s, savs— 





“Those who live to please 
Must please to live.” 

Mrs. W. You may depend upon it, he is very well pleased to live 
here; but, in my mind, the worst servant in England would suit you 
better, ant do your w ork better than he, and with le ‘88 Wages too. 

M. I don’t object to wages ; [ would give the same to any man if I 
could - suc h a one as Grab. 

Mrs, W. Wages, Sir ; his wages is, as I say, nothing with him—that 
isn’t Pi way he makes his money, Sir. 

M. * bee do you mean, W idgeon | ? 

Mrs. La, Sir, he charges you double what he pays for what you 
have- og Sir—that’ s the truth. 

M. Cheats me? What! this flower of honesty, this paragon of affec- 
tion. 

Mrs. W. All I know Sir, is, that the shopkeepers come with their 
bills, and make a great noise in the servants’ hall. 

M 7 I suppose then they are read before they are passed. 

Mrs. They may be re ‘ad and passed too, Sir ; but Grab does not 
pay half aa he charges you. 

M. But I have receipts to all the bills. 

Mrs. W. That may be, Sir: Tsay no more. All I do say is, that the 
people who serve you serve him, and that you pay just twice what you 
ought. 

M. Eh, Widgeon, are you sure. I'll send him off—if that can he 
proved, he must go; but then, Widgeon—where shall I ever find a ser- 
vant like Lt ? 

Mrs. Lord bless your heart, Sir, it is no such difficult matter, 
Why now, Sin I—I’m sure I don’t mean to say one single syllable about 
my self, or anybody belonging to me—but I have a brother, Sir—a re- 
markably nice young man, and so civil. If you saw him, you would be 
surprised at the difference between the two. 

M. And has Grab ever scen him? 

Mrs. W. Yes, Sir—he has—and—I’m sure, Sir, I am quite ashamed 
of what I am going to say, Sir-—-it makes me ready to cry, Sir—but—it 
is the truth, Sir. Mr. Grab, Sir—I have told you before—is—at least so 
he says—I know you'll excuse the truth—very—very fond of me, Sir. 

M. Ah, well, I don’t wonder at that, Widgeon ;—he! he! and you, 
eh, very fond of him ? 
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Mrs. W. No, Sir, no; but only just to show what he will do, and 
says he will do, to make me think better of him, Sir—he has promised 
me to get Tom a place—my brother Tommy, Sir, through you. Yes, 
Sir, it is true; he says you must and shall provide for my Tommy. 

M. Why !—what have I to do with your Tommy, Mrs. Widgeon ? 

Mrs. W. Nothing in the world, Sir—nothing upon the face of the 
earth, as the Doctor says : but so Grab says—and swears that you shall 
provide for him; and when he is provided for, he says I can’t refuse 
him. 

M. —" him what, Widgeon ? 

Mrs. W. Marrying him, Sir. He thinks, Sir, because my dear hus- 
band die ; six months after our marriage, that I have forgotten him, Sir 
(cries). Indeed, indeed I have not; and 1 do beheve, that when they 
are carried off in the middle of thei ir first tenderness, one is less apt to 
forget them than if they lived longer. 

M. But does he say ‘Tam to provide for your Tommy ? 

Mrs. W. He does, Sir; and says, if you eannot provide for him 
yourself he will force you to make one of your friends provide for him, 
or else he'll be -I can’t tell you what. 

M. Mrs. Widgeon, you are a sensible woman—I think T can confide 
in you. IT shall just go into my own room, and look over the accounts of 
my establishment, which I have kept for many years, and if [ find a 
difference— 

Mrs. W. Oh Sir, Sir, don’t say that T have said— 

M. Not a syllable, Mrs. Widgeon—do you think I would? He goes 
—if what you say is proved, he goes— 

Mrs, W. Unless, Sir—I beg your pardon—your anger goes before 
hand. 

Here Meek retires to his sanctum to compare the bills and look at the 
receipts, and, in short, to justify himself in an attempt to get md of his 
excellent servant Grab; and just at this period arrives Mrs. Widgeon’s 
Tommy. 

* Oh!” cries Mrs. Widgeon, “ Tommy you are here.” 

Tom. 1 have called to see Mr. Grab. 

Mrs. W. He is a very nice gentleman I don’t think !—what is your 
notion of him ? 

7. I know nothing of him; all he says is, that out of regard to you 
he'll get me a good place somewhere, and where it is ’'m sure you know 
I don’t care. 

Mrs. W. But now, Tom—do you put faith in what he says? 

7. Yes, 1 do. I think he likes me ; I’m sure he likes you ; and there 
is only * condition he made with me if he got me a place. 

Mrs. W. What is that, Tom ? 

7. WwW + to tell him everything that goes forward in the house where 
I may happen to live—if it is a good one—because he is what they call— 
Editor, I think, of a fashionable periodical, whatever that is ; and so I am 
to a, him with the little I pick wp for his eam once a week, 

Mrs. Psha! he’l/ never get you a place—not at least in a family 
where med, any secrets worth knowing. . 

T. Do . know, my dear woman, I am very much of your opinion ? 

Mrs. W. Tommy, I think I have got a snug thing for you, that 
would ae you to a hair ; but, if you get that, you must positively give 
up your dear fnend Grab. 
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T. Give him up—I wish nothing better for both our sakes. I’m not 
blind, Titty—eh, I wish he was at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Mrs. W. Well, leave me to think of that; but take this piece of ad- 
vice—don’t copy Grab, get into whose service you may—however, here 
he is, don’t let us be seen together. 

Saying which Mrs. Widgeon, a nice creature in her way, flitted out 
of the room, leaving her brother Tom, or, as she familiarly called him, 
her Tommy, to receive the impudent Grab, who it is to be supposed 
had just finished his breakfast. 

“ Oh!” cries the Major domo, “ here you are.” 

T. Here I am. 

G. So I perceive. Why didn’t you stay at the coffee-shop at which I 
told you to meet me. 

T. I did call there, but they said you was gone. 

G. What of that? Tam constant in my attendance there to take my 
coffee and read the unstamped. You know something of politics, ‘Tommy ? 

Tl. Yes; I know I refused to go to Spain to be flogged and not paid. 
I was offered what they call the commandery of Charles the something, 
whatever that is; to be a bullock-driver to the queen; but I found out 
there were no bullocks to be driven; and so I said to myself, poor buffer 
as IT am, IT won’t take a fine ribband and star without having done 
summut to deserve it. 

G. You were wise and foolish at one coup ;—wise not to go, foolish 
not to take. Never refuse anything. However, having given up the 
military, you are now in the civil service. You are a liberal ? 

T. Uncommonly liberal. I have nothing to lose, and everything 
to get. 

G. That’s it. Now, your sister Widgeon is a very amiable, plump, 
sentimental creechur,—well made, as Nature did it ; as the song says,— 

“ All without hurry, or bustle, or care.” 
I have a regard for you, Tom ; you shall be posé. 

T. Posy! Ah, I don’t know what that means, Mr. Grab. 

G. Don’t you, upon your soul ?—You shall be what we call provided 
for. I cannot at present offer you even au Assistant-Commissionership 
of Poor-Laws, but if I had known it a little earlier, 1 think I might 
have settled you into five hundred a year on the Charity affair. 

I. Why you have great influence. 

G. Yes; I doa little for the Whigs, Tommy. I told you, you must 
undertake to pick up—you understand? But you have been in place 
before ? 

T. Yes. 

G. You know your business ? 

I. Yes. 

G. And I presume you know how to keep a place when you have 
got it ;—that is the great secret, after all. 

I’. I hope so; by doing my duty, and 

G. Duty be . I beg your pardon: I wou’dn’t shock you b 
swearing ; but it is enough to make a bishop swear, to hear a man tal 
of duty in these days. Your duty, Tommy, is to make your master do 
whatever you wish him to do. 

T. Yes; but then masters have a knack of kicking servants out. 

G. Out! Psha, Tommy, you are an ass! Never let the man who 
pays you your wages be your master. He may abuse you, and call you 
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all sorts of names, at first, but you'll do him at last, and abuse him 
just as much as he abused you in the beginning. 

T. Ah! but now I don’t like that sort of life. 

G. Well, Tommy, all I can say is, that if you behave in any way to 
permit your master, as he calls himself, to have any sort of authority 
over you, you become a slave—worse than the niggers were before we 
—I say we, because I have a snug freehold of my own—gave their 
masters twenty millions of money, Tom, to change their name and not 
their condition. We are not slaves, ‘Tommy—we can’t be ; but, rely 
upon it, nothing is so bad for a servant as to keep changing places : it is 
almost as ruinous as ratting in gov ernment,—that, I suppose, you don’t 
understand. ‘ Jamais esprit,’ as the Dutch say,—you may depend 
upon it you mast stick, whether your master—as the man who pays you 
is constitutionally called —tikes you or not. Stay in—stop where you 
can. If you are chasséed, as the Spamards say, from one house to 
another, you will just end—excuse me for saying it—by being a footman 
to an old maid, and have to curl poodles and w ash pugs. 

T. Ah! you see you have so much the advantage of me. 
know all these little odd-come sorts of management. 

G. Tommy, my boy, I repeat the lesson, begin by making your master 
your serv ant. 

ze That, Mr. Grab, seems to be more easy to say than to do. 

Does it? Look at me! Meek, the exemplary person who calls 
himeclf my master, is my flunky, as the Persians have it. I hold up 
my finger—he obeys. You just watch me; see how I carry on the war. 
Follow that. 

T. Ah! 

G. The whole establishment is at my feet, except perhaps indeed, 
your sister Jenny—the young widow —eh? She might have her share 
of rule. You have seen King William and Queen Mary on a shilling 
—eh ?—you understand ? 

T. Yes; but what is it to me what you do here ? 
you would get me a place. 

G. Not 1, Tommy; but that poor, dear curds-and-whey gentleman, 
my master, who lives in the full belief that if I left him, no other ser- 
vant could ever discover Boodle’s club, to which he belongs, or ascertain 
where his cousins live, who inhabit a house somewhere near Manches- 
ter-square. I keep up the delusion—poor dear twaddle—I blind him 
and lead him; and the very first thing he does is—as I go—to get you 
a good place. 

T. Ah! but how can he do so! 

G. How can he!—I shall tell him he must. He will perhaps say he 
can’t; and you'll see the result.—The patient is coming: just stand 
inside that door; he is as blind as a bat. [ll give you a practical 
lesson ; and at one coup secure you a situation, and give you instruc- 
tions how to keep it when you have got it. 

At this period, Tommy, as we have gotten to call him, goes just out- 
side the appointed door, which is open; and the all-suffering Squire 
Meek walks into the room, where he finds Grab lounging and whistling 
comme 4 lordinaire. 

Meek. Well, Grab, have you been with my message to my niece ? 

G. No; I haven’t had time. 

M. What have you had to do, Sir? 


I don't 


You told me that 
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G. Anxiety has kept me occupied—anxicty to get a situation for a 
young friend. 

M. Well, Sir, there is no such difficulty in that, I should think, in 
London. 

G. Ah, that’s your opinion. There would be no great difficulty if 
you would assist him. 

M. Me! 

G. Yes; you, Sir, Find him a master like yourself; and I never 
asked a favour of you before. Get him a place—there, now. 

M. 1 don’t know one single friend who wants a servant. 

G, Nor a married one ? 

M. Don’t quibble, Sir; I tell you I know nobody who wants a 
servant. 

G. Well, but if you have the regard you ought to have for me who 
have lived so many years with you, you ought to make some one of your 
friends turn off his servant in order to get Tommy a place. 

M. Can I, as a gentleman, do such a thing? Suppose anybody 
were to ask me to turn you away, to make room for a new comer? 

G. Oh! that’s quite a different affair—that’s fancying an impossibility 
—the moon of green cheese, or something of that sort. I am, Sir, as you 
know, your indispensable. 

M. You fancy so. 

G. I don’t fancy, Sir, because I know that I am the oak by which 
the ivy lives; however, never mind that, get me a place for Tommy, 

M. I will if I can—lI will think of it. 

G. Don’t think, Sir—it is what you are not used to—there’s Sir 
Gregory Grindle—now you can do anything with him—remove his 
slavy—put in Tommy ; or there is that Doctor Snick—he perhaps may 
want a sort of a dandy fellow to look after his patients—I’m sure you'll 
find somebody who wants Tommy—in short, you must. 

M. By Jove, Grab, I do recollect a man, and a man whom I esteem 
particularly, who wants a servant. 

G. I thought you would—umph—now you are reasonable—always 
reasonable, when you come to the scratclhi—he— 

M. But he wants a prudent, steady, honest man, who will not 
presume upon kindness, nor take liberties upon forbearance,—obedient 
in all things, and, above all things, civil. 

G. I like that ;—do you think I should recommend a servant that had 
not all these qualities—I don’t even know such fellows. 

M. I know one who has none of them, though. 

G. Who is that ? 

M. Yourself, Sir. 

G. Ah! there you go—now you are beginning again. 

M. Beginning, Sir—I not only begin but go on—and add to all I 
have implied, the words impertinent scoundrel. 

G. That’s it—that’s the way ; but, Sir, I will not bear it any longer— 
you and I had better part—you are tired of me—I see that plainly. I 
will go Sir—I have always treated you well and honestly, but I must 
leave you—I will leave you. 

M. No, you shan’t leave me, Grab. 

G., I must. 

M. (At last in a rage). No, Sir, you shall not go—I dismiss you. 
G. Dismiss! you have said so a hundred times. 
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M. Who is this? (Seeing Tommy). 

G. That is Tommy, Sir; for whom, if you please, you will get a 
lace. 

~, That I will do. 

I told you so; I knew the cloud would blow over—I thank you. 
Now don’t you see, Sir, you say one thing one minute, and another 
another—you are so unsettled—quite a giraffe, as the Italians have it. 

M. You have deluded me. 

I know I have, and that’s just it. You said a minute ago you 
could not get Tom Teal a place, and now you can, and that you call 
decision—I suppose I may tell Tom ? 

M. You may, Sir; here he is. 

Enter Mrs. Wincron and Tom. 

G. _ Tommy, your affair is settled. What d’ye say to that, Mrs. Wid- 
geon ? my excellent master has a place in his eye for him, and if I 
know my master, he will not offer a young man of my recommending 
anything but a good place. 

M. There is nobody better able to judge of the value of the place I 
“ss to give him than. yourself, who have filled it so long. 

. Me—oh dear! how now '—you are merry this morning. What, 
at your old tricks, Sir—going to turn me off, are you ? 

M. 1 do turn you off, Sir, and with the greatest pleasure rid myself 
of so insolent a cheat. 

G. A cheat, Mr. Meek—let me tell you, Sir, there is such a place as 
the Court of King’s Bench, Sir—the law, even in these days, is open to 
the lowest as well as the highest. 

M. Luckily it is, sirrah; and I think the chances are that you will 
find the salutary effects of it. I have looked over your books, Sir—com- 
pared them with my bills, and I find that you have been at one and 
the same time grinding my tradesmen out of per-centage and per- 
quisites, and loading me with debt in due proportion, Walk off, Sir— 
your wages are paid up to the end of the quarter ; so abscond, and never 
ms a see your impudent face again. 

. You are a nice man, I don’t think; so you really have plucked 
“ a sept at last ? 

Mrs. And high time, too. 

G. Oh, Mrs. W idgeon, what, you must have a finger in the pie. 

M. Go, Sir! 

G. I say, Tommy, I'll not forget you, you may depend upon it. 

T. And I say, Grab, go and wait upon old maids, and curl poodles, 
and wash pugs—eh ? 

G. Ill do myself the pleasure of calling and seeing you sometimes. 

7. No, Mr. Grab ; I don’t want to be enlightened. 

G. I am off; I shall retire from public life—rent a villa, and keep a 
cab—l can afford it—let them laugh that win—it’s all right; only, Mr. 
Meek, be quite sure that Tommy Teal is that lady’s brother !—ch, you 
understand ? No, no, adieu, au revoir, as the Venetians have it. [Exit, 

Mrs. W. I never thought to see this day; now, indeed, Sir, we may 
hope to live in peace. 

M. It shows that insolence should not be too confident, and that 
kindness is not always presumed upon with impunity. I think, Mrs. 
Widgeon, [ have aptly exemplified the proverb, that “ Taz Pircuer 
GOES OFTEN TO THE WELL, BUT GETS BROKEN AT LAST.” 
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THE BURIAL OF THE HEIR. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


IT stoop in silence by the vault, I saw it open'd wide, 

And the lovely infant heir was laid his ancestors beside. 

I sigh’d not for the blessed child, removed from pain and woe, 

My sighs were for the living ones who still remained below. 

With lingering and reluctant steps I sought the ancient hall, 

The gray-hair'd servants came in tears to answer to my call ; 

And when I join’d my mourning friends, and strove to speak relief, 
My very heart was wrung by their intensity of grief. 


The stately father’s head was bow’d—that voice was faint and weak, 
Whose words assembled senates oft in reverence would seek ; 

His eagle-eye was dimm’‘d with care, dishevell’d were his curls, 

And a stranger scarce had deem’d him one of England's proudest earls, 
But T marvell'd not to see him; for I knew how sorrow brings 

A stern and cold indifference for life’s most costly things ; 

And I thought of royal David, who, when told the fight was won, 
Pour’d forth a wail of bitterness, and sigh’d “ My son, my son!” 


The grandsire, who had watch'd the boy with all a parent’s care, 
Blamed the behest of Providence as far too hard to bear ; 

And dark repining words, that it would grieve me to repeat, 

Fell on the fair young daughter's ear reclining at his feet. 

She was a girl with sunny hair, and spirit gay and wild, 

Who from morn till eve had frolick’d with her sister’s only child ; 

But now the tears were falling from her azure eyes like rain, 

And her lip was pale and parch’d, as though it ne’er would smile again ! 


Yet one was tranquil and resign’d within that mournful room, 

Her look was soft and serious, yet wore no sullen gloom s-- 

Apart from all the mother knelt before her Maker's throne, 

Nor could I wonder at her strength,—that strength was not her own. 
In silence I approach'd her, and [ heard her meekly say,— 

“ Almighty Lord, ‘tis thine to give, and thine to take away. 

Oh! let me on thy grace alone my rebel thoughts employ, 

And grant me in thy own good time to meet again my boy.” 

A year passed by—again I sought that sad and childless hearth ;_ 
The gay saloon was bright with lamps, and fill’d with sounds of mirth. 
There stood the host with noble mien, and accents kind and bland, 
Surrounded by the gifted and the great ones of the land: 

And there the grandsire, too, conversed with many a sprightly guest, 
And ready was his apt retort, and pointed was his jest ; 

While gaily his young daughter smiled amid the festal throng, 

And none were lighter in the dance, or sweeter in the song. 


Yes, changed, indeed, that scene appear d; yet oneunchanged was there,— 
The gentle mother still preserved her look of patient care. 

Her firmness had supported those who shrunk from Heaven's decree, 
And now her pensive brow reproved their wild and eager glee. 

Though courteously she spoke to all, I saw she bore no part 

In dazzling pomp—the dart of grief had enter'd in her heart: 

She dwelt upon her absent son with strong, unalter'd love ; 

And her spirit yearn’d to quit the earth, and live with him above. 


Again I stood beside the vault ;—the mother, young and fair, 
In the dark chambers of the grave rejoin'd her infant heir. 
Her kindred have forgotten both—they shine amid the gay ; 
But I envy not their feelings—she is happier far than they. 

I loved her well ; but yet to me a soothing balm is given, 

For the eye of faith enables me to see my friend in heaven,— 
Her earthly trials sanctified—her earthly labours done— 

And welcomed to those mansions by her dear and precious son. 
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LAST WORDS TOUCHING THE BARBARIANS OF 
THE NORTH, 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE, 

Tatwine of tying upaman’s wig to a tree, that reminds me of an 
execution of the sort which took place, not in the Trantzena Gsardens, 
bution St. Mary's Wool, another favourite promenade of the barbarians, 
in the ammediate neahbourhood of Moscow. The victim was a Mr, Von 
derpup, a German, a bachelor, and aman well to doin the world, who had 
parsed lis tenth lustre, although he never would plead guilty to more 
thiaey neneae He was a yvreat beau, and cultivated, with the assiduity of 
a Persian, a head of hair such as had rarely been reen before in this 
quarter of the world 

It is the custom of the German students— descended to them from 
their early ancestora—-to wear their haw hanging in a cloud about thei 
shoulders ; but most of the Germans i Moscow bemg persons in busi 
Hess, this kind of capillary attraction had not been frequently tried upon 
the sensibilities of the natives before Mr. Vonderpup came im, which 
wae a littl earlier than Tlalley’s comet Ile became at once the lion of 
the week He was asked out everywhere. “ Did vou ever see sucha 
head of hai? Tlave you seen Vonderpup’s hair? Dn which room » 
the man with the haw?’ Such were the questions that echoed through 
the ealons of Moscow. 

The stranger, it is to be supposed, was much flattered by the notice 
he exested ; and the more so, as his hair had been the darling object of 


his affections ever since he left the university ; that i to ray, for a pe- 


’ 
nod of about thirty years,  Vonderpup had neither chick nor child be- 
longing to him Father, mother, grandmother—all were dead. In such 


circumeatances, there are bachelors who fall in’ love with their cooks, 
betake themselves to other fancies quite as extravagant. Some have 
their favourite leg, which they would not give for two of the other; and 
ROT CONCEIVE a passionate attire hment for their finwers. The idol of 
Mr Vonderpup wie his lair. 

It is a well-substantiated fact — but one which I could not be so inde- 
heate as to hint at, were it not necessary for the purposes of my story 
that the hair of gentle men who have passed their grand climacteric, has 


a tendency to assume a lighter, paler hue; to become a little grey, as it 


’ 
were, Some people indeed are admirers of golden hair; but silver hair is 
justly reckoned of less value, and more expecially by middle-aged bache- 
lore. As for Mr. Vonde rpup, who had been for several years in the case 
alluded to, he was only preserved from sinking under the visitation, hy 
the hope that he might be able to stop the disease by plucking out, root 
and branch, the infected hairs. All, however, would not do. He nearly 
decumated his hair; but still, by some unaccountable fatality, the pro- 
cess of change went on. At this epoch, he formed an acquaimtance with 
a Persian family residing at Moscow, and his troubles were at an end. 
The Persian family consisted of a son, a father, and a grandfather ; 
all with jet-black hair, finer, softer, and more exquisitely beautiful than 
the most deleate silk that evercame from the entrails of a worm. Their 
countrymen who visited them—every individual of the nation in Moscow 


were adorned in like manner. Sometimes the intense blackness of 


the colour softened, as it approached the whiskers, into a divine auburn ; 
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and sometimes the auburn, as it came near the mouth, received a 
brighter tinge, till the whisker terminated in a warm and glowing point, 
But however modified the colour of the hair might he, hy the tuate, or 
whim, of the individual, not one single istance, from the ave of 
nineteen to ninety, did he ie 1) observe a gre \ hair! Mr. Vonderpup 
purchased the ses not [lis stay in Moacow, which he had intended to 
terminate im a month, was inscusibly prolonged to nearly two years, and 
during this time his hair was dyed by a Persian every six weeks, at an 
CX Pete ol two dave ol Lime, an twenty-five roubles ii HOEY, or about 
one guinea sterling, 

But the extreme pains he took had an unforercen effect, of which, 
however, he himself remained ia happy ignorance. The formality with 
which his hair was arranged, the mice precision with which each 
individual hair was retained in its appomted place, and above all 
things the sudden change im colour, gave the Muscovites the idea 
that them admiration had been misplaced—that art, not nature, was 
entitled to their praise—that Mr. Vonderpup wore a wig! The ladies 
now began to discover that he was indeed an old bachelor. They 
quizzed the slowness of his walk, the stiffness of his motions, the 
length of time he stood in one po ture, and the difficulty with which he 
appeared to make up his mind to change lis position -all habits in- 
duced by the one idea uppermost it i his brain, that whatever might 
become of him otherwise, his hair was to be kept in order. Still he 
was aman of considerable fortune, and in the first society in Moscow, 
and no one ever presumed to reproach him to his face with the fact of 
wearing a Wi, 

At a promenade in St. Mary’s Wood, just at the close of the scene, 
when the multitude had nearly all me ted away, a party of fashionables, 
iempted by the delicious coolness of the hour, continued to explore the 
mysteries of the groves. When just about to emerge into the open 
drive where their carriages were waiting, they saw Mr. Vonderpup, 
stuck up, in his usual fashion, like a wooden unage, under one of the 
trees, li#tening to a group of singing gipsics. Now, for the misfortune 
of this gentleman, there happened to be of the party the young and 
beautiful Princess Barbaroflinofskoff, a lady who hungers and thirsts 
(or rather, who did hunger and thirst, for she has now sacrificed both 
her whims and her title on the altar of Hymen) after the ludicrous, with 
an eagerness rarely exhibited by persons of her rank and sex. This 
malicious little angel unmediately called a council of her companions, 
to consider what they should do to Mr. Vonderpup; and she at length 
succeeded im forcing a resolution through the meeting, that it would be 
proper and expedient to tie up the distinguished wig to the branch under 
which its owner was standing. 

The execution of the plan was intrusted to a Russian servant; and, 
after receiving his instructions, Ivan, coasting round his victim, ap- 
proached the spot with an air of solemn determination, which might 
have befitted an assassin. As he drew near, he pulled out a piece of 
whipcord from beneath his belt, and made a noose at one end large 
enough to receive a man’s head. 

“ Good God !”? said one of the party to the princess, “ are you sure 
he has not mistaken your orders? It would be carrying the joke too 


far to hang Mr. Vonderpup, and you know that would seem a trifle to 
Ivan.” 
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In another moment, however, the entire bush of hair depending 
behind was in the embrace of the noose ; and Ivan, whilst taking the 
most delicate care that no warning should be conveyed to the seat of 
sensation, Was seen straining the cord, and fastening it upon its prize 
with a double knot, as gravely and earnestly as if he was mending his 
horse’s tackle in the midst fs. journey. He then threw the other end 
over a thick branch of the tree about two fect above Mr. Vonderpup’ bs 
head, and made all fas 

By this time the Prine ss Barbaroffinofskoff and her party were shuf- 
fling away to their carriages as fast as they could go without appearing 
to run. Had their agent taken a single lock of the hair, and fastened it 
delicately to the tree with a bit of twine, they would no doubt have stood 
their ground, and carried the joke to its conclusion—which was to have 
been the fact of their seeing Mr. Vonderpup, on being suddenly called, 
walk out of his wig. But the solemnity of Ivan, his unconscionabte 
grasp of the whole capillary machine, and the apparently eternal knots 
with which he had secured his workmanship, filled them, they knew not 
why, with alarm; and each individual, as he left the eround, deter- 
mined within himself, that however he might applaud the deed, he was 
is innocent of the knowleda: as a babe unborn. 

Ivan, observing the flight of his employers, whispered something to 
the CIpsies, who, breaking off oak le ‘nily in the midst of their song, tlew 
with wild screams after the carriages. The few remaining promenaders, 
unable to account for this phenomenon, pursued them in a body to see 
what was the matter; and thus, in almost as short a space of time as | 
take to relate the fact, St. Mary’s Wood was left to solitude and Mr. 
Vonderpup. 

This gentleman stared with extreme surprise at such evidence of a 
sudden frenzy, from which he alone of all the world appeared to be 
exempted ; and, when he had seen the last of the rabble-rout disappear 
among the trees, he poised the precious burthen on his head and shoul- 
ders, and stepped forth. [t is in vain to describe his astonishment, 
alarm, and fiery indignation, when instantly “ brought to ’’ by the rope. 
At that moment he could have imbrued his hands in human blood !—he 
could have crossed his pistols, like the pirate Black-Beard, and fired, 
nightand left, into the mass of mankind! In vain he pulled at the 
rope, with the intention of bringing down branch and tree bodily, a sa- 
crifice to his wrath; in vain he tugged at the knot; in vain he even tried 
to extricate his locks, hair by hair, from the fatal embrace. The fashion- 
able tightness of his coat perhaps impeded his motions—he dofled the 
garment without a moment’s hesitation, threw it violently away to some 
distance, and renewed, as fruitlessly as ever, his exertions. He then 
determined, like another Alexander, to sever the obdurate knot with his 
knuife—the knife was in the pocket of his coat! 

The sun set upon his disaster; the shadows of the grove became 
colder and colder; the perspiration dried upon his limbs; his teeth 
began to chatter. Mr. Vonderpup, however, had one prospect of release, 
if only one. He knew that it was near the hour when a party of Mu- 
yks returned trom the city to their village, passing along the carriage- 
drive He drew his legs, therefore, closer together, in order to econo- 
mize his animal heat , dug his bloodless tingers into his trowsers’ pocket ; 
and stood thus im desperate tranquillity—although ever and anon his 
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voice arose spontaneously in a wild and wailing cry, which echoed like 
the shrieks of a spirit through the wood. At length he heard the rw 
proach of the Mujiks, and saw them, as they turned the corner of 
clump of trees; but no svoner had these barbarians cast eyes upon Sn 
stiff, corpse-like figure of Mr. Vonderpup, suspended, as it scemed, 
from a tree, than, believing him to be either a suicide, or a murde ood 
man, they termed tail, and fled in all directions from the spot. 

In Russia the same thing, I m: ty observe, would have taken place, 
even in the more enlightened portions of society ; for such is the awk- 
ward mode in which the laws are administered, th: it the witnesses of a 
murder, or the finders of the dead body, are put to almost as much 
inconvenience as the assassin himself, 

Had this incident oceurred in the German’s own country, which I 
believe is the Black Forest, [T should have had to close the relation by 
saying that Mr. eo remains there to this hour, and that his 
shrieks are still heard | ry the belated peasant, as he threads his way 
darkling through the wood. But they manage these things otherwise 
in Russia. The same evening a report got abroad in Moscow that the 
corpse of a man had been seen on such a spot — ‘nded to a tree, and 
the guilty imaginations of the conspirators, and in particular of the 
Princess Barbaroflinofskoff, took the alarm. rot was despatched 
sce who the victim was; and in another hour he returned with Mr. 
Vonderpup on a droski, half dead with cold, terror, and fatigue. 

ne more circumstance attended this affair which deserves mention, 
as being curiously characteristic of the country. Here the accidents 
and offences which form the domestic history of other nations do not 
appear in print, but are delivered up to the lransmogrifying power of 
oral tradition. Thus Mr. Vonderpup’s adventure, although he left 
Moscow only a month previous to my arrival, was related to me in 
twenty different ways before T had an opportunity of taking it down, as 
above, from the lips of one of the parties too deeply implie ated in the 
conspiri acy. The story most current, however, and believed by two- 
thirds of the city, was, that the unfortunate beau, on being publicly 

couvieted, by the strat: gem [I have described, of the fact of wearing a 
Wig, actually hanged himself on the same tree, out of shame and 
despair ! 

lin these days, when almost every shop around me in Paris offers to 
the passer-by a hair-dye, ad instant, for six francs the bottle, perhaps 
it may appear supe wfleous to give the Oriental recipe ; but [ never saw 
a Frenchman, or an individual of any other country, with half such 
heautiful hair as the Persians, and the subject being one of mighty 
miterest, I run the risk. 

let the reader, therefore, who is dissatisfied with the coleur of his 
hair, mix some fine powder of henna with water, till it acquires the con- 
sistence of a paste. This being got ready, let him scrub away at his 
head with soap and warm water, and then with warm water alone, till 
the hair is completely clean, and every particle of the soap removed. 
Daub then the head with the henna paste, in such a way that every 
individual hair receives its full share; and, having allowed this appli- 
cation to remain on for an hour or two, wash it off with warm water, 
and clear away the dust with a fine comb : your hair then, courteous 
reader, will be a beautiful red. Next apply, in a similar manner, a 
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similar paste of indigo leaves, dried and powdered ; and after it is 
washed off, your hair will be a deep and delightful black. The Persians 
usually perform this operation when in the bath; and they renew it 
every six weeks or two months, 

Dyeing the hair is a practice littl known in Russia, notwithstanding 
- and the ladies have recourse to borrowed 
(or bought) locks much more rarely than my own fair countrywomen, 
When a lady, however, wears her own silver tresses, they are in general 
curled and arranged as fashionably as if they were golden. This is also 
the case in France. The women there, although in the article of stave 
and stuflings they certainly maltreat nature most abominably, are not 
quite so much ashamed of God Almighty’s handiwork as they are in 
England. They know that beauty has its seasons, and they wear the 
colours of autumn as openly and gracefully as those of summer. They 
would think it as absurd to hang around their aged brows the ringlets 
of youth as to hide with the green branches of May the sear and yellow 
leat of October 

Hair brings me to hats, both alphabetically and by the ruie of asso- 
ciation; and [ have at this moment in my mind’s eye a sturdy John 
Bull, standing in the midst of a crowd at the Holy Gate of the Kremlin, 
and demanding, with feverish pertinacity—“* But what is that for? 


, 


the example ot the Persians ~ 


that is the questi 1 I want to know what it 18 for?’ 

This gentleman had travelled from London to St. Petersburg, to visit, 
on some attair of commerce, his associates in business; and when in 
the new capital, nt “nh rare, he had determined to see something ol the 
old, before quitting the country T cannot tell how he made his way 
upon the road, being profoundly ignorant of every language but his 
own: and even that he spoke, not as knowing it, but instinctively, as it 
were, Just like Moheére’s gentleman, who produced prose without being 
aware of the fact. However, he had that morning arrived safe and 
sound im the famous City ot Moscow : 


, 


and being an habitual economist 
of time, had set out on the instant to visit the Kremlin. 

On reaching the walls, he coasted round a good wav, 1 order to dis- 
cover the most eligible entrance ; but observing the population go in at 
all the gates indiscriminately, without let or hinderance, he at length 
chose the nearest. This was the Holy Gate; and he had no sooner 
passed through the arch, in the midst of several other loungers lke 
himself, than the sentry, singling him out, marched up to him with true 
Russian gravity, and deliberately taking his hat from his head, carned 
it away into the guard-house ! ; 

s he stra rc! looked on at this transaction, foolishly enough, no doubt. 
He conjectured at first that foreign hats might be contraband; but if 
this were the case, his would have been seized at St. Petersburg. With- 
out giving utterance to his thoughts, however, he continued staring at 
the man, who had merely handed in the article at the door, and resumed 
his solemn walk. At length, thinking the matter went a little too far, 
he walked up to the s¢ niry, 

“] sav, Mister,”’ said he, “ what is that for?’’ The soldier’s mous- 
taches moved so as to show his teeth; his small, round nose curled like 
a pug-dog’s ; a sedate growl proceeded from his lips; and, turning his 
shoulder upon the applicant, he continued his march. 

** But | want to know what it is for ?”’ persisted the stranger angrily, 
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whose choler had been hitherto kept down by wonder, “ T say, what 
have you done with my hat?” and, striding up to the guard- house, he 
wis just about to enter unceremouin isly, when the point of a bayonet 
projecting at the door mi ade him pat use. A crowd had by this time ga- 
thered round him, looking on with imperturbable gravity, and in pro- 
found silence. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ said he, turning fiercely round, “ T am a free-born 
Briton, and am not to be used in this way, [ean tell you, without know- 
ing what it is for. Where is the nearest magistrate? Does any one 
here understand me ?” 

My dear Sir,’’ said a countryman, going up to him, “ your heat will 
do no good, and the police will not interfere. It is a custom they have 

that is all T can tell you.’ 

“ 1)——- their customs! JT want to know what it is for.” 

* You should have uncovered of your own accord, like the rest, while 
voing through the arch, and all would have been well. Even now, if 
vou will tip the fellows a few roubles——”’ 

“Why should E tip? Answer me that. What have T done to lose 
my hat? Am I to be robbed without rhyme or reason?” Tt was in vain 
to advise or console him, He put his handkerchief over his bald head, 
and tied it under his chin, and walked hastily away to his inn, mutter- 
ing, at every step, What a—— country! All [ want to know is 
what it is for!” 

[ had the curiosity to inquire what became of this homo afterwards, 
and [ learned that he got his passport vised that very morning, and left 
Moscow the next d: ay. Even in going to the Governor-Gener: ils office, 
he was at the extra expense of a close carringe, as he would not give 
the barbarians the satisfaction of knowing that he had seen one inch 
more of their infernal city. 

The custom of uncovering while passing the gate of Spaskoi, or the 
Holy Gate, is rigidly enforced, as we have seen, to this day; but the 
odd thing is, that no man can answer with cert: \inty the above question 

“ What is it for?”? Some think it originated at the termination of 
the last pestilence which desolated the city; but the general opinion 
refers it to the epoch of one of the Tatar invasions. For my own part, 
like all persons accustomed to travel, I take especial care to accommo- 
date myself to the usages and pre judices of the land of my sojourn for 
the time being; but on one occasion I traversed the Spaskoi without 
uncovering, through mere absence of mind. The sentry’s head, how- 
ever, happened to be turned another way, and I escaped a “penalty which 
my negligence richly deserved. 

The next gate, that of the Nikolskoi, presents, in a lamp hung up 
hefore an image of St. Nicholas, a commemoration of a more modern 
and more remarkable event- -the burning of the city in 1812. An 
inscription informs the passer by that when a great part of the gate and 
adjacent buildings was blown up, not even the glass of this holy lamp 
was broken! So much, however, has already been written on the sub- 
ject of the invasion of the French, that I have avoided as much as pos- 
sible alluding to it, either here or elsewhere ; yet I cannot help men- 
tioning an instance of the coolness of the invaders in the extremity of 
their misery, which (although this may proceed from my ignorance of 
military matters) appears to me to be something extraordinary. To the 
Feb.—vot. xtvi. NO. CLXXXII. N 
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very last the books of the different companies were kept with the same 
precision as in a period of profound security, and at a moment when 
destruction MmUSt Have ‘ay porre | nevitable wh ch it really was the 
officers kept a minut journal of the conduct of their men! 

A portion of one of these documents, which was presented to me by 
a friend, is ruled in columns, headed as follows :—* Names of sub- 
officers, corporals, and privates grades—particulars of services, cam- 
puns, and wounds conduet, a mn battle, and how they have 
distinguished themselves—progress in military instruction—in private 
instruction—morality, steadiness, a exactness in domg their duty 
for what they are fit~ ‘priv ate observations of the commander of the 
company.’ This paper, which is minutely filled up, and certified and 
Signed by the e aptain, 1s dated 28th Se pte -mber, L812, when the French 
had been ¢ — fora fortnight among the smoking ruins of Moscow, 
and when Napoleon, surrounded by fire, famine, and the sword, and 
horrified by the approach, under sue h cire umetances, of the tremendous 
winter of the north. had become aware of the full extent of that frenzy 
which eventually sacrificed the lives of nearly half a million of the 
bravest soldiers in Europe. 

I . ave alres aly mentioned the most popular promenades of the citi- 
zens of Moscow, and have elsewhere led the reader to Yalomensk, the 
nang of Alexis, where his son little Peter, afterwards Great Peter, re- 
ceived his lessons under a tree. There is another classic haunt, how 
ever, of much higher interest, and one which, if my recollection of hooks 
serves me, has been very little, if at all, noticed : this is Ismailoff, the 
only legitimate ruin of time in this part of Russia; for Potemkin’s 
palace of Tsaritzena is merely an unfinished house, falling into decay 
from neglect 

On my way t »this monument of the olden time, IT visited the villages 
of Préeobrajyenski and Semenovski. Peter lived much at the former 
place durmg the regeney of his mother, pl: ving at soldiers with his 
court. “This great man had an extraordinary propensity for “ beginning 
at the beginning.’ He did not think himself qualified to possess a 
Heet till he had served his time as a journeyman in building a ship; and 
at Preobrayenski he commenced his military career in the post of drum- 
mer, from which he was “e ly promoted to the honour of being a full 


pr vate lle afterwards d vided the regiment into two, well known as 
the Imperial Guards, giving them the names of the villages where they 
were formed. Among their exercises they were taught to attack and 


defend a fort; and so eager did they become in the amusement, that on 
one occasion they forgot that it was a sham fight, and much blood was 
shed. and several lives lost 

The third village is Ismailoff, where some persons suppose Peter was 
horn: I say suppose, for no one can tell with certainty where Peter the 
Great was ‘either horn or married. Rummaging one day In some store- 
house of the palace, he found a small English boat, and tried it on the 
little river Yous Growing bolder, he launched it on the little lake, or 
wide ditch, whichever it may be termed, which surrounds the palace. 
Thus gradually he acquired a passion for the sea, exchanging—in that 
graduated scale which he loved—the river for the lake, the lake for the 
ocean. The origin of all was perhaps nothing more than idleness and 
boyish curiosity; for, ull his fourteenth year, he is said to have been so 
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terrified at the sight of water, that he could not be persuaded to cross a 
river, except in a close carriage. However this may be, the idea of naval 
greatness took possession of his mind to the exclusion of almost every 
other; and, determined one day to be master of a fleet, he appointed an 
admir: al before he possessed a single vessel! 

The country round Ismailoff is very beautiful ; and the ruined palace 
itself—which no one would suspect to have been ‘A palac e—arouses, by 

its singularity, a strong feeling of interest and curiosity. The lake, if 
it can be called a lake, in the midst of which it stands, forms an irre gular 
circle of the purest and most limpid water that can be imagined. In 
the middle of this circle of water, there is a low island, the greater part 
of its surface occupied by a mouldering wall of vast extent, forming a 
square figure, and here and there shadowed by trees, and hung with the 
plants which love to creep over tombs and ruins. At one of the sides of 
the square, but not midway, or as if placed in order to form in any man- 
ner a point Pappu, there is a church, presenting the usual peculiarities 
of a Russian temple; and without the walls, near the entrance gate, 
another, of a much more striking and original character. These two 
buildings, i in a state of ruin like the other objects, dominate the scene ; 
and in such neighbourhood, the palace of Alexis looks like the walls of 
a vast and dreary churchyard, where the footsteps of Time had crushed 
the monuments to the earth, and mingled in one mass the dust of the 
forgotten dead. 

The singular effect of the church near the gate, [ think is chiefly owing 
to the great magnitude of the domes in proportion to the building, and 
to the close manner in which they are planted, almost stuck together, 
throwing their shadows upon each other. On entering the gate, how- 
ever, all architectural speculations were forgotten, and the immense 
square, carpeted with the long grass which flourishes in churchyards, and 
hound in by a cireumvallation of low buildings—or rather by a low broken 
wall, containing ruined chambers in its interior —filled me with a kind 
of awe. At first [ imagined that the wall could only have held the offices, 
or inferior portions of the palace, and that there must have been at least 
# donjon in the middle for the state apartments; but this does not appear 
to have been the case. Some of the rooms are well sized, and all are 
vaulted. There is no second story ; and an extraordinary degree of uni- 
formity prevails throughout the whole. 

The quict village of [smailoff presents itself on the main land, and 
harmonizes well with the scene. Close to the water’s edge is an estate, 
the property of Mademoiselle Baring, sister of the military governor of 
Hanover, and a relation, I believe, of the English family of that name. 
In the time of Alexis, the place was part of the imperial. domain, and in 
the garden there is a tree which was planted, as tradition relates, by the 
emperor’s own hand. Thereby hangs a tale, which was told me by 
Mademoiselle Baring with great vivacity; and I trust his imperial 
majesty (who, like every other sensible potentate in Europe, reads the 
“ New Monthly ’’) will give heed to it. 

The place, it seems, was too large for its fair owner; and, instead of 

calling in the assistance of a husband, which any lady of common hu- 
manity would have done, she determined to sell it. But to whom ? 
The whole estate was an historical monument—its very atmosphere was 
full of imperial memories. She resolved to offer it to the present em- 
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peror; and she did so, at a sufficiently moderate price. All now was 
expectation; buta kind of expectation which might be called certainty. 
Shi busi | hers lf with )). iil us. of 1 PCO al: he lil’ ide farewell visits to 
every mich of the terr:t mh, a nd at length the di ty came when the reply 
was to be received. Lt was a day of elemental strife ; and the imperial 
lelivered amid storm and thunder. It was a refusal. At 
the moment she read it, a blaze was seen, and a crash heard im the gar- 
den. The indignant spirit of Alexis had passed by; and the tree 
planted by his own hand beeame a pile of charcoal ! 

T; aking leave of Mademviselle Baring, and her two fair and amiable 

ards, [pursued my way across the country, by a picturesque valley, 
erossed at length by an aqueduct, hardly inferior in magnitude and so- 
lidity to the Roman monuments of a similar kind. The aqueduct, which 
is covered over, forms part of the road from Moscow to the New Jerusa- 
lemand Troitsa; and on the present occasion was scattered with pilgrims, 
wending their way to those Mecca and Medina “ Muscovite faith. 

The pilgrims were chiefly women, dressed in coarse drab-coloured 
cloaks, bound by a girdle, from which hung a salt of bark shoes, and a 
stone pitcher. Some of them lay in groups upon the grass, resting in 
the odd posture of Russian pedestrians: that is to say, lying upon their 
knees and breast, with their feet forming a perpe “dicular with the skv. 
This, they say, and I believe it, gives great satisfaction to their soles, m- 
asmuch as the blood descending to the level of the heart, leaves these 
important extremities cool and comfortable. Nor is the attitude in the 
slightest degree indecent ; for, in fact, with their ample cloaks, and the 
endless and omni-coloured wrappings fastened round their legs with 
strings, by way of stockings, the fair travellers look like so many copies 


UuUSWCT WAS ¢ 


of the mendicant phenomenon known in Scotland by the name of Life- 
and-Clouts. 

Some were seated round openings, resembling wells, left here and 
there in the aqueduct, and were regaling themselves with black bread 
and water. One of them was provided with a long rod, with a crook at 
the end, to enable them the more easily to fill their pitchers. Some 
religious feeling appeared to mingle with the satisfaction the v felt at en- 
joving such a luxury; they crosse! themselves devoutly, prostrated 
themselves | — the earth, an dl, as if thanks to the Supreme were not 
suflicient, Opps d a two kor ek } iece — two-fifths of a halfpe nny) 
into he water. When they went away, I drew near, and saw thirty or 
forty of those coins Iving at the weed where a child might have ga- 
thered them. My first idea was, that if a store like this were left on a 
public road in E: iwland, traversed daily by hundreds of persons, to whom 
a few kopeck pieces would be a treasure —but hold! * comparisons are 
odious,” saith the copy-book, and as for the Russians, they are barba- 
rians, and there’s an end 

Some of the pilgrims appeared to be of a better class than the others ; 
but, however high their rank, they all walked. Occasionally T saw a 
kibitka trundling along after them, with mattresses, pillows, and a tea- 
urn for the journey. The ultimate destination of all was Troitsa ; but 
most of them intended to turn aside for the purpose of visiting the mo- 
nastery of the New Jerusalem, forty versts from Moscow. 

This religious edifice is finely situated, and not a litle remarkable in 
itself. It was founded by Nikon, the sixth patriarch of Russia, who 
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was born in 1605 of obscure parents, He separated from his wife, that 
he might become a monk and shea nun; and by the force of his talents, 
and the elevation of his character, rose, step by step, to be abbot of 
Belozersk—archimandrite of Novo-spaskoi—metropolitan of Novgorod 

~in fine, patriarch. In the year 1654, when in his pride of place, he 
paar we on this spot the monastery of the Resurrection, which the Tear 
called accidentally the New Jerus: alem; and Nikon, taking the hint, 
determined that it should resemble in every respect the old. He sent a 
priest into Palestine for a model of the church at Jerusalem, and con- 
structed a fac-simile within the inclosure of the monastery. 

This temple is in the form of a cross, with a cupola in the centre. 
The length of the interior is 560 feet; the width 140; and the height 
212. The cupola i is 251 feet high, susceundied by thes e galleries, and 
lighted by 75 windows. Here Nikon fixed his residence ; and when no 
longer under the immediate influence of his talents, the heart of the 
‘Tsar was speedily turned against him by his enemies. ‘The fact is, the 
power of the patriarchs had become by this time so immense, that they 
were the rivals rather than the subjects of the prince; and the fall of 
Nikon—who was eventually deposed—was pe ‘rhaps the consequence 
of his ambition. His body lies on the right of the master altar. 

But everything must have an end—even the endless maunder ring of a 
traveller, who has just returned from a little known and most interesting 
c ountry.. With regard to the people, their character and prospects, L differ, 
it secms, from the rest of civilized mankind. Let us sce how it is. 

An enmity, still more bitter than that of the English and Scots, sub- 
sisted from time immemorial between the Russians and Poles. The 
latter were as frequently the conquerors as the former; they repeatedly 
carried fire and sword through the c ountry ; they at one time held entire 
possession of Moscow; and little more than a ce ntury ago, they deposed 
the Russian sovereign, and kept him in captivity till his death. The 
Poles at length changed their character, and sunk gradually into moral 
and political degr adation : bat when I say the Poles, [mean of course 
the trifling number of nobles; fur the Polish reorie we re, and are, ina 
state of the most brutish a Aline and slavery. The sagacious and 
unprincipled Catherine took advantage of this new position of her an- 
cestral enemies. She commanded them to receive a creature of her 
own as their sovereign; and they did so with less difficulty than 
the Scots allow ed their country to be incorporated with England under 
aking of their own. She entered into a conspiracy with Austria and 
Prussia, divided the country among the three powers, and annexed a 
portion of it de finitively to the Russian empire, although permitting it 
to retain the name of the kingdom of Poland. 

Russian Poland was very differently situated from that of Austria or 
russia. The instinctive hate of the two nations, which did not exist in 
the other cases, not only remained unabated, but was embittered on the 
part of the Poles by a sense of insult and humiliation. Intrigues, there- 
fore, conspiracies, revolts, succeeded each other in rapid succession, 
to the present moment ; and were repressed, or returned, with all the 
vindictive violence of a conqueror who has at length his knee upon the 
breast of the enemy of a thousand years, and who feels him writhing, 
and struggling, and striking in his grasp. 
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THE ALIBI: AN ASSIZE ANECDOTE. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 


A county town in Ireland during the assizes, is a scene of “ most 
admired disorder.’ It would seem as if the personified presence of 


Justice, in the figures of the two ermined and white-wigged individuals, 


who sit in either court, was the virtual license for every breach of the 
law ; while the evrations of the sheriff (and the satellites who revolve 
in his orbit) in hop s of catching a culprit or two, resemble very much 
the merry-go-round of a dog coursing his own tail, 

Justice is (really) lame as well as blind among ws. She has not the 
least chance in the game of hide-and-seek, at which she is constantly 
playing with crime, in my “ unhappy,” “ unfortunate,” * mis-governed,”’ 
and otherwise over- -epithe ted country. 

In the very teeth of the judges, and in the ve ry precincts of the Court, 
the most flagrant outrages may, or at least used to be, seen. Murder 
Was sometimes, riots, robberies, assaults and battery, and every minor 
offence in the calendar were, at all times, rife, on those half-yearly 
Saturnalia of idleness, litigiousness, and debauchery. 

\bout half a century ago, when there was no armed police, and a 
very scanty p rovision of pub hie conve yances from town to town,—when 
five-sixths of the population laboured ‘under the yoke of political degra- 
dation,—when a judge cracked jokes on the bene h and made puns on the 
prisoner he was condemning to death-——when deeds, commonly called 
‘of night,’ were as frequently done in open day, the state of things was 
no doubt much worse than it is even now; and it was as far back as 
hetween forty and fifty years ago, that a circumstance very much in 
unison with such social disorganization took place, and which T am now 
about to narrate. 


s 


About noon on a fine day in July, im the vear 1791, the chief town of 


a southern county of Ireland was just beginning to warm into the various 


excitements which are self-generated by the beed-and-whiskey heats of 


the assize season. The judges had gone in solemn state to the court-house, 
attended by the high sherit! with his white wand, the sub with his 
horsewhip, the mounted constables halberds in hand, and scarfs over 


shoulder, and the bailit?s on foot with staves and sticks of varieties of 


head-breaking c apability. The two cracked trumpe ts of the volunteer 
cavalry corps had sounded their — fanfarre, and some almost 
as unharmonious shouts from the mob, gave ‘the final salute to their 
** riverences the joodges,”’ and “ his ws Squire Flaherty the sheriff, 
a fine man an’ a rale jintleman, long life and good luck to him, 
hurra!”’ 

The solemn business of pleading and prosecuting, the battle for life 
and death, the tncks of chicanery, over-reaching, and false swearing, 
were soon in full play within the courts; while the whiskey shops and 
tap-rooms had alrea ‘vy begun to reap the early harvest of intemperance. 

The host of “ The Flaherty Arms’ was up to his eyes in business, 
serving Customers at the bar, superintending the dinner- dre ‘ssing in ‘the 
kitchen, running up stairs after the chambermaid, and down stairs after 
the cook, seemg that the ostler “ whisped down ” the horses, that the 
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waiter “rubbed up” the spoons, knives and forks, and glasses; that 

“the boy’ was cleaning the boots; ‘* the girl” plucking the poultry ; : 
thus duly keeping himself in practice for his own supereminent vocation 
of plucking the customers. In the midst of this bustle—but I cannot 
vouch for the landlord’s particular locality at the moment, whether 
kitchen, pantry, or scullery, he was attracted by a loud ringing at the 
outer bell, and vociferous bawls for the ostler, passed through a strag- 
gling crowd of servants and retainers, in his various titles of “ Tim!” 
“ Carney !!" “Tim Carney ! !!’—and by such soft inducements as “ why 
thin, bad luck to you Tim, why don’t ye run tothe bell’? “ To the devil 
wid you Carney, can’t you come whin they're callin’ you?” “Tim 
Carney, you brute, why do you keep the jintleman and his sarvint and 
the other bastes waitin’ ?” 

“ Pray, thin, mister Timothy Carney,” at last said the landlord, 
seeking in his own person the dilatory func tionary m the darkest recess 
of the stables, “ by what manes do you daar to keep the qwallity stannin’ 
in the street while you are snorin’ unde r the manger? It’s a nate 
patthern of an ostler you are, is’nt it? Why, thin, the curse 0’ Crom- 
well on you, Tim Carney, this blissed day, but it’s a broth of a boy you 
are, an’ mighty fit for an ostler at the head inn of a county town in ‘the 
‘sizes! Bad scratch to ye, Tim, an’ the likes 0’ ye fora lazy, limpin’, 
oul a good- for-nowthin’ thief 0” the world !”’ 

To all this abuse, and the loud shouts of laughter which accompanied 
it from all the “ by’s ” and girls, old and young, who lounged in the 

yard and under the gatew ay, old Tim only muttered, as he hobbled along, 
his opinion that some one out of all those who took such pains to call 
him might themselves have taken hold of the horses and led them into 
the stable. To the justness of this opinion my readers will no doubt 
vive their assent. But the division of idleness is a too well established 
principle of political economy in Ireland to run any risk of being 
violated, by any one individual doing any thing that is’nt “ his 
place.”’ 

“ Why thin, my gracious! Dinnis Murphy,” exclaimed mine host, 
reproachfully but pathetically, as he encountered the waiter with an arm 
full of plates and dishes, and flirting with the kitchen maid in the pas- 
sage, * could’nt you have thrun down thim croc ckery, and helped the 
jintleman to get off his horse, while he was waitin’ in the sthreet for that 
draamin’, ould hop-an’-go-constant of an ostler of ours ?”? 

* Indeed, Mister Mullingan, I don’t think that’s the business of a 
head waither entirely. Any how it’s not my place.” 

‘ An’ you, you sthreelavally, that stands there grinnin’ and laughin’ 
wid your coarse arms a-kimbo, could’nt you have caught hold of the 
bridle an’ led a customer into the house ?”” 

“ The Lord save us, how cross you are this mornin’, mister Mulligan ! 
By my fecks, it wasn’t to hould horses that I hired myself to your 
sarvice—an I’d have you to know that it is’nt my place.” 

“ Go ’long, thin, and feed the pigs, you imp’rent hussey !” 

* Oh, that’s another thing entirely—I’m never above my business,” 
replied the bare-legged slattern ; striding off to her elegant occupation. 

The landlord found no greater satisfaction from the boot-boy, or the 
cow-boy, or the cook, in arguing and disputing with whom he lost a 
good quarter of an hour of his own and their time, while the gentleman 
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in the tile-floored and sand-covered parlour was waiting with great 
sceming patience, first for the waiter and then for the host, who were 
respecttully roared after and hallooed for, in modifications of the same 
kind of summonses as were addressed erewhile to the ostler. 

When Mr. Mullican at last bowed himeelf into the parlour, he was 
not a little struck with re spect, and somewhat with admiration, at the 
presence of his new customer. THe was a fine-looking young man, that 
is to say, of about thirty, tall and well-built, his athletic shape shown to 
great advantawe by the skin-tight leather breeches reaching half-way 
down the calves of his legs, where they were met by a pair of brown- 
topped boots, and they were jomed at the waisthand by a double-breasted 
and broad-flapped sc arlet ke rseyinere waistcoat; a blue coat with broad 
fancy-gilt buttons, a profuse white muslin cravat, and a frilled and 
ruffled shirt — ting his costume, the whole style of which showing 
that he could not have ridden more than a very few miles that morning, 
and that he his dl taken his journey very casy indeed. bles’, powder, to be 
sure, was a good deal shi ike n out of his hai rand scattered over the low 
collar and wide lappels of his coat; but this added to the poe es vrace 
of his whol appearance, 

“Tam vour honour’s most humble sarvint to command, and will be 
proud to resave your honour’s orders ’’—-for dinner, would have added 
Mr. Mulligan, in his usual style of anticipating the wishes of his cus- 
tomers; but there was a military air and a sternness of brow about the 
stranger which repelled a too great familiarity. 

“ Pray sit down, Mr. Mulligan,” said the latter, with a most relaxing 
sinile, which at once put the landlord much more at his ease; but he 
only just sat on the edge of the mahogany-painted deal-bottomed chat, 
holding it at each side as if he was as much afraid of falling forward as 
he seemed to be of reclining backwards. 

‘| want to ask you a te Ww questions,” continued the stranger, 
the road to Bi ally: warry. 

“Is it to Ballymagarry, vour honour? T suppose, thin, Sir, you'r 
goim’ to dine and Sic )) With his lordship the Marquis a sand Poor Mr. 
Mulligan, rather annoyed at the prospect of losing his customer so 


about 


BOOT! 

* Don’t be in a hurry, my good landlord; IT may ride over to see his 
Lordship to-morrow or next day, perhaps; but for this day and night, 
at any rate, T promise you T am your guest.” 

« And proud I'll be of the honour of entertaining sich a jintleman, 
an’ its the first of thratement that’s to be found at “ The Flaherty 
Arms,” Sir, for man and baste. An’ what ’ud your honour choose to 
be after orderin’ for dinner, Sir? = An’ for supper in the evenin’? or 
by way of snack now, Sir? we have ivery thing quite convanient, your 
honour.’ 

* That ‘ll do, that ‘Il do,’ said the stranger to his groom, who now 
came in, in a fine, lace-covered livery, and was busily placing saddlc- 
bags, nding- cloak. and two brace of pistols on a side table : - “but stay, 
Robert, for fear of accidents, you had better shake the powder out of the 
pans and draw the bullets, as we shall remain in this comfortable inn 
for a day or two.”’ 

“Thin, perhaps, Kurnel, 1 had better ride across the country and 
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warn the Marquis that you're not coming to-day?’ said the groom, 
awkwardly saluting his master like an undrilled recruit. 

“ No, no, his Lordship does not quite expect me to-day ; but if neces- 
sary, you can provide me a messenger, Mr. Mulligan ?” 

“Is it a me ssenger, your Honour? By my soul—savin’ your 
ITonour’s presence—an’ it’s myself that can do that same ; for Pl back 
my b’y, Mat Quinlan, to trot from here to Ballymagarry Park and back 

again, before your “wenn s sarvint that’s here to the fore could well find 
his way to the cross roads at the fut of Kil-goblin mountain.” 

“Why that would greatly depend on the horse Mat Quinlan was 
mounted on,” said the stranger, smiling; “ but never mind, we can 
talk of that by-and-bye.” 

“The horse! what horse, Kurnel, is it you're talking about ? why it’s 
on his own two legs, an’ the feet that’s hanging to them, that my b’y 
Mat goes his messages; an’ its thrue enough for me.’’ 

* Well, well, no more about that now,” said the stranger sharply, 
and his original expression of countenance returned. 

“ Vis, your honour—no, your honour!” exclaimed the host, rising 
from his seat abruptly, ¢ confused by his customer’s look ; and his eyes 
were in the meantime fixed on the groom, who coolly extracted three 
hullets each from the two brace of pistols, and placed the dozen missiles 
on the mantel-piece. 

“ Upon my word, Kurnel, an’ it’s well provided your honour was, Sir 
in case you met any bad company on the road ; but there is’nt muc h 
fear o’ that in ’size time,” said Mulligan sne akingly, being quite brow- 
heat by the stranger’s military frown. 

“ T don’t know that, landlord; I’ve known daring fellows take the 
very presence of the judges as the time for their exploits, and I am sure 
I rode through as ill-looking a set of fellows coming up to your house 
as ever infested the highways.” 

** Indeed, Kurnel, its thrue enough for your honour, we have plinty 
of bad ones an’ to spare in town this fine day, an’ that’s the rason that 
I think the road so safe.’’ 

“« The assizes have brought all the country together it seems : ? 

‘“* Why, vis, indeed, your honour, there’s a great throng o” the qwallity 
as well as plinty o’ blackguards to the fore. An’ it’s the greatest luck 
in the world that I’ve a dacent bed to spare for your honour, an’ that’s 

only bekase of Squire Flaherty Cavin, afther the ball to- -night, to go 
home and sleep at Castle Flaherty, an’ it’s very proud I am intirely to 
have the bed for’ — 

“ How far off is Castle Flaherty ?”’ 

** Jist five short miles, Kurnel.’’ 

“ In what direction ?”’ 

“ Oh, straight on to the say side, your honour—every one knows 
Castle Flaherty. An’ what’ud your honour be orderin’ for dinner, Sir ?”? 
was the winding up of the landlord’s speech, for he heard anxious calls 
for him throughout the house, and the waiter was beckdning him out- 

side the window. 

** Whatever you like, landlord; whatever you can spare from your 
humerous guests.” 

“Oh, by Jimini, there’s lashins, your honour, for every one; for the 
Gran’ Jury, an’ the Joodges, an’ the Counsellors, an’ the whole kit 0’ 
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them,—an’ all sorts for your honour into the bargain. Comin’, Comin’ ! 
I beg your honour’ s pardon; but there’s no tellin’ you the confusion 0’ 
the house at ’size time whin I’m not every where” — 

“ To make confusion worse confounded 2?” 

* Jist so, indeed, Sir, it’s thrue enough for you, Kurnel,’’ exelatmed 
the unconscious landlord, sidling away towards the door, until the 
stranger waved his hand in token of permission that he should retire. 
When he was gone the traveller talked for a short time with his servant, 
and having svon dismissed the latter, and then examined all the framed 
daubings which disfigured the walls, and read carefully all the effusions 
in prose and verse cut on the window panes, he betook himself to the 
repose of an arm chair, and the retuge of thought. 

Scarcely had he so sat, when a gentle tap at the door announced an 
intruder, 

* Come in!” cried the traveller, in a voice loud enough to have ma- 
neeuvred a battalion, and he instinctively clapped his hand on one of 
the pistols on the table beside him (forgetting that the balls were ex- 
tracted and the priming out) as though he expected an mroad from the 
rough company he had observed in — street. It was only Mr. Mulli- 
gan, Who reappeared, and who said, in his most submissively coaxing 
tone, 

* | was jist thinkin’, ) your honour, that im regard of a snack, jist a 
damper as a body might sav, that there’ sa fine round o’ beef, or a fillet 
o’ vale, or a could turkey, or a slice o’ ham, or some rashers and eggs, 
or any httle thing o’ that kind « quite at your sarvice, Kurnel, in the 
larder ; an’ in the mane time I made bould to bring your honour a little 
recreation in the Way of a book or two, for Vim sure you must be lone- 
some, Sir.”’ 

* You are very Ce Mr. Mulligan; send in the whole stock)” 
your larder if you hke 

‘An’ a bottle of inden, may be, your honour? It’s of the right 
sort, Sir—or Tinareef, or sherry, Kurnel, or a thrifle of cherry brandy, 
by the way of a relish?’ 

* Bring a bin full of whatever you please, Mr. Mulligan ; and let me 
see those books—what are they?’ 

“ Why, Sir, they’re jist a few books for the ’size jintlemen, the 
counsellors, and the gran’ jurors, and the likes; there’s the Justice’s 
Vaddy-make m, an the last Turnpike Act, and the Newgate Calendar, 
an’ the last ne Life of Captain Quilty the highwayman, with his pic- 
thure in front.”’ 

* A mee collection,indeed! Faugh! don’t show me that,’’ exclaimed 
the traveller, giving a kick to the Newgate Calendar. ‘“ Nor that 
stupid stutl,”’ added he, tossing the law-books upside down. “ Let me 
look at this Life of Captain Quilty, there may be some fun in that.” 

** Is it fun, your honour? By Gorra, thin it’s quare fun that’s in it, 
for it’s nawthin’ but murthers, an’ rapes, an’ robberies from first to last ; 
an’ it’s well for you, Kurnel, that you didn’t meet him on the road this 
hlessed mornin’; or well for him, may be, for by my sow], I think thim 

bull-dogs, with the three bullets a-piece in ‘em, might make even Quilty 
look crooked.”’ 

* }le’s a fierce fellow, if this is like him, landlord.” 

* Och, thin, sure enough it’s him it is, Kurne!,—at laste all the world 
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says 80; an’ it’s wicked enough he is; an’ by the same token, there’ s 

one of his min to be tried for a robbery and murther to-day ; an’ the 

devil's cure to him and the likes of him, says I. But Pll go an’ order 

the snack, your honour, and maybe then you’d go out an’ take a taste 
> the frish air an’ get an appetite for dinner?” 

“ What is there to be seen in this town of your’s, Mulligan ?” said 
the stranger, flinging aside the book. ‘ One can’t read before dinner 
in the dog- days. 1 

“ What is there to be seen in it, Sir? Why, there’s plinty. There’s 
the calf with five legs, an’ the heonnad cock, am’ the two-headed dwarf 
in a bottle of whiske y, all for tuppence a-piece, your honour; an’ there’s 
the rope dancin’ in the Market-square by-an *-bye, and the tumblin’—” 

“ Well, that’s quite sufficient, Mulligan. Vl go out and look about 
me a little.’’ 

** Maybe your honour ’d like to sthrole into the coort-house and listen 
to the thryals 2? I’m tould by the joodge’s cryer that there’s some lively 
business comin’ on: three min for murther wid spades and pitchforks, 
an’ a woman for pisonin’, an’? two girls for stranglin’ their childer, to 
say nothin’? of manslaughter and burnin’ and housebreakin’ and the 
likes.” 

‘You make out a tempting list, landlord, but those lively horrors 
have no pleasure for me. Yet, let me see, | think T should be inclined 
to look in at the court, if I thought there was any chance of getting a 
decent place.” 

“Is it a place, Kurnel? Och, thin, it’s that you shall have, one 
heside the very joodge on the binch. It’s rare that so fine-dressed an? 

vinerous a jintleman as yourself axes a sate there,—barrin’ the gran’ 

jury, an’ the marquis, an’ the other noblemen or jintlemen of the 

county ; and far it be from me to say a word in disparagement of sich 
gine rous customers as they are iv’ry one o’ them.”’ 
* And how can you get me this seat, landlord ?”? 

“ Nawthin’ aisier, Kurnel; [ll jist send a bit of a note to the clerk o’ 
the crown, that sits under the joodge, on the tip o’ the cryer’s white 
wand——-”’ 

‘* A rather uneasy seat,” said the stranger with a smile. 

* Not at all, your honour ; it’s wide an’ comfortable, but it hasn’t a 
stuffed cushion on it like the joodge’s binch, that's God’s truth,’’ 

* Well, and what'll you say in your ‘ bit of a note?’ ” 

«Ww hy, jist that your honour, Kurnel O’Carroll, of the Royal Irish 
Dragoons, an’ long life to them! is on your way to the Marquis’s at 
Ballymagarry-park, an’ was steppin’ in promiskis into the Coort- 
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house 

‘* So my servant has told you my name, I see. Incautious rascal!” 
(muttered the stranger aside.) 

* To be sure he did, your honour, an’ a fine name it is, an’ a fine 
man it is that’s the owner of it, an’ that’s yourself, Kurnel jew 1, so it 
is,”’ said Mr, Mulligan, waxing gayer and more familiar every minute, 
and paying no attention to his guest’s dissatisfied looks, nor to the ill- 
tempered exclamation. 

But the “ Kurnel’’ cut short his compliments, by telling him to send 
in “the snack ;”? and accordingly a moat overwhelming display of 
viands soon appeared, over which the traveller long lingered without 
eating much. It appeared as if he felt as little appetite for the encoun- 
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ter of all the labours of sicht-secing so profusely recommended by the 


landlord But after two or three hours had been in one wav or another 


gone through, the traveller, and well he might. in verv wearmess deter- 


mined on a lounge: He therefore once more summoned his host. who 
produced his “ bit of a note,” ready written; and under his evidance 
the stranger was soon in the market-place, his broad-leaved hat can 
lessly pia ed on one sid of his he vd. and his lar knotted stick en 
ried with a rakish flourish in his hand. Mr. Mulhean bowed and 
craped at every question of his guest, who seemed amazingly inquis 


tive regarding every building, whether ) hie or private, a dl ayy ared 
to take ] ATTIC lar interest mn the various sauah| les th it arose among the 
strne ne and half-drunken vagabonds who reeled about the town mn 
all directions But none of the shows enumerated by Mulbean, nor the 
attractions of the court-house itself, could draw him from those out-o 
door observations, until his servant. who seemed also to have been killing 


his hour in the same manner, was seen walking briskly tow ids the inn 


t ’ 
and as he passed by his master he saluted him in his usnal awkward 
WAY. bart bye tract | ? ALA: eC from thy ( lonel. 

* Now, Mr. Mullan, let us go to the court-house,”* said the latter 
it le th: a d thev we ) eordinegly at the building 

The moment the handsome and flashv-looking stranger entered the 
cry mal cm rt. hy attrnc ted co} srley byte atrention Phe ' hit ota note’ 
duly passed over 1 the clerk of the crown, on the typ of the erver’ 


wand, was handed up to the Judgwe. who. ummediately on perusing 1, 
nel OYCarroll conducted to the bench, on whieh, 
close beside his Lordship, he was soon seated, fulfilling Mr. Mulhgan’s 
prophecy to th letter, and to the no small eratification oft the latter, 
the valne of whos patronage Was thus proved nh averv emiment man 
ner : ana who. having eK his sng cheek-by row | with the 
midge. hurned off to the Post-office. at the colonel’s request, to mquire 
for letters which he expected, somewhat impatiently ~ bw the mail which 


pass “| through the tow) al iit th if h nulT. 


There was a kind of 77? pomum inthe court at this moment, the 
mury having just retired to consider the verdict in the case of a hiehway 
man (the one alluded to by Mullican), who had been tried for the rob- 


bervy and murder. committed abont six months before. on the person of 

an unfortunate traveller the tral had been verv short. The cireum 

stant nl cC\ wh nec WAS Of A Nature to ke ave no ck ult As to the guilt of the 
d 


sof anv one in court ae had made no de- 


accused man on the min 
fence, except most solemn protestations of innocence, and positive asser- 
thons that if he had monev en ugh to par the expenscs of bnnging 
witnesses from a considerable ce stance, he could have clearly proved 
that he was not in Ireland at the time the offence was committed. But 
this produced no effect in his favour. The judge's charge was (as usual 
with ns Lordship, who was called familiarly “ the hanging judge’’) all 
against the prisoner He was moreover an ill-looking fellow; an ex- 
ample was called for; and to be accused of belonging to the band of 
the notorious Quilt ' t! ' 

tlis tate was therefore considered as quite decided, and the clerk of the 
g¢ the retirement of 


} ‘ - om ) 
vY was cnouch to hang almost anv one in those avs. 


crown Was busily en pioved Cnot to lose time durin 


the yurv) in reading over some new indictment, and the judge was con- 
versing merrily to the fox-hunting—or clerical—or both fox-hunting and 
clerical—madcistrates who occumed the bench beside him. 
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The Alibi. 18] 
His Lordship was a bluff, boisterous-looking, red-faced man. He 
wore a shooting-jacket under his robes, and he had the reputation of 
considering the prisoners who had the misfortune to be tried before him 
As subje ts of sport rather than in any more serious aspect, 
\fter a few minutes the jury entered, and the foreman announced a 
verdict of “ Guiltve’ 


_ l'o be ure! to be sure 


‘79 


CX laimed the Judge, searching beside 
him for his black cap. “ No twelve honest men could suffer such a 
scoundrel to ese yn Thank you, gentlemen of the jury, thank you. 
Bring up the prisoner Gahagan for judgment.” 

And accordingly thi culprit was le (| up by the gaoler, and placed nt 
the front of the dock, where he stood with a most dejected air, his head 
leaning against his hands, and his eyes cast down. 

“So! Goon, Mr. Clerk of the Crown. Let's see, what's the fel- 


low's Christian name? Where are my notes?” said his Lordship, 
fumbling among his papers, while the official Register beneath him 
honght it better to cut the matter short, by 


applying to the prisoner himself. 


turned over hrs. Put he { 


* TTolloa, Gahagan, my fine fellow! what’s your Christian name ?”’ 
“T wint by two names in the family, my Lord,’’ replied the culprit, 
“ My mother christened me ‘Terence ; but my 


i] 


m a melancholy tone, ; 
father always insisted on calling me Pat. 

“ Your father was a fool, Gahagan: he should have humoured your 
mother. By calling you Terence pretty often, he would soon have had 
your name pat, and then both had been satisfied ; but it’s no matter 
now. Goon, Mr. Clerk of the Crown, and quick, if you please ; there 
is it cood deal of business to be done yet.” 

“ What have you to say, Terence Gahagan, why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced against you ?”’ hurriedly asked the Clerk of 
the Crown,—the prisoner not quite relishing or understanding the joke 
which had set every one else laughing. 

“Why. that [ don’t desarve it, Sir; an’ that I'm kilt and murthered 
intirely by false swearin’ ; an’ that I’m as innocent as the child unborn,” 
r plied the prisoner, with disconsolate tone and downcast looks. 

Pooh, pooh !—nonsense, nonsense !”’ exclaimed the Judge, adjust- 
ng his black cap on his head, and pufling out his red cheeks. ‘* That's 
the old story with every hardened offender.” And then, proceeding in 
the most expeditions technicality of the case, he was beginning to pro- 
nounce sentence of death, when the prisoner suddenly lifting his eyes 
towards the bench, they rested on the face of Colonel O’Carroll, who 
seemed already tired of the proceedings, and was reading over, for the 
second or the third time, a couple of letters handed to him by Mulligan 
some minutes before. 

“Oh, Jasus! is it possible ?”? exclaimed the culprit, and he instantly 
fell back in a kind of fit. Considerable bustle was excited by this inci- 
dent. The Judge, however, went on with the formula of sentence- 
passing, until stopped by the sheriff, who whispered himythat the pri- 
soner was insensible, [t became absolutely necessary—for decency, if 
not for justice’ sake—to pause awhile ; and as soon as the gaoler an- 
nounced that the culprit had recovered sufficiently to hear the rest of 
the sentence, he was again placed at the bar, the compassion of the 
audience overcoming, in a great degree, the general repugnance to the 
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criminal. Even the Judge was forced to a semblance of humane con- 
sideration for the unfortunate sufferer. and he asked him what was the 
cause of his sudden « tion, and the exclamation he had uttered 

Oh, my Lord!” rephed he. “ mv life is saved! There's thim in 
Coort, and convanient to vour ] rdship's honour, that can prove my 


i? ; . 

Kveryv look w fixed on the bench None of the three or four gen 
tlemen who sat there. including Colonel O'Carroll, seemed to understand 
the ver’s remark as applying to them. 

Oh, it’s thrue for me, vour Lordship! That handsome jintleman 
in the red wesent, on your Lordship’s right-hand, knows me well 
enough, n’ Il swear to mv innocence.’ 


The Colonel. on beme thus absolutely apy aled t , looked intently 
on the prisoner for some seconds; and then, in answer to the Judge’s 


question as to whether he knew anything of him, replied that he was 
sorry, for the poor wre h’s enke, to be obhwed to declare that he had 
not the least recollection of having ever seen him before 

| thought much ;—a common trick, Colonel, to excite compa: 
sion, and stave off the sentence of the law These rascals impose on 
my good-nature sometimes ; but it won't do now No, no, Mr. Gaha- 

mn, Vou hall » ( fy th vengeance of the offended laws.’ 

Oh, my lord! it’s thrue as that vour honour has a wig on youn 
head that the jintleman knows me, if he'll but give himself time to con 
sider Le en save me by on word,’ 

Acain the Colonel protested that he did not know the man, and again 
the too-long bafled Jud Was resuming the awful sentence: and then 
avnin cil the poor prisoner, bursting into tears, protest that the stranve 
cent le man could save | ie, thy nah hi might h ve { reotten his fin e ° 
but he was quite sure of bringing it to his recollection, if he might be 
ntlowed to ask him tl stions The interest and curiosity of all 
present Were 1 st ly exerted: the Judge waxed Mnpationt for the 


Tr sul . lure could not retuse firs consent to let n lye Whihy MAN catch nf 


lf ready. and indeed anxious, 


A SITAW ¢ ana he Colonel declared hime 
| rep to the Aaah dev I's questions 
“Why, thin, let me ax vour honour if you did not land at Dover from 
l'rance jist six nths avo last Saturday fortnight 2?” 
* lL pon mv word,.”’ s i the Colonel smiling, ** T cannot, at a moment's 


notice, remember the day so exactly specified ; but | certainly did land 
at Dover from Calais in the earin part of last January.” 

“In troth, it’s thrue for vour honour, you did se. And don’t you 
remimber t] n the sailor's jacket that carried your honour’s two 
thrunks in a wheelbarrow from the beach to the head inn, and lifted 
vour honour clane through the surf on the shingles ?”’ 

*“ T really do not remember the face of any particular porter on the 
occasion,’ was the disheartening reply. 

* Ah, thin, sure an’ it isn’t possible that vou forget, Sir, this wound 


in mv head, winch | showed vou honour that same day, and tould vou 


all about the action wid the Frinch priveteer, in which 7] got the same.” 
And as the prisoner earnestly spoke he took off his wig, and displayed 
na a ep scat high upon his i rehead 

* Good God '’ exclaimed Colonel O’Carroll ; “ I do indeed perfectly 
remember the circumstance, and the very remarkable wound ; and | 
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have every reason to believe this to be the very man, though his face 
had escaped my memory, altered as it was by the wig. But [can put 
the time of this transaction quite beyond doubt, for T have a memoran- 
dum of the day [ crossed over from Calais in my pocket-book.’ 

Upon examining the pocket-book with the Judge,—and even he be- 
came melted with compassion, and almost rejoiced with all the other 
witnesses of this almost miraculous escape from an ignominious death, 

the date of the Colonel's landing was found noted with various other 
memorandums, and it was found to be exactly the same with that laid 
in the indietment for the double offence for which ‘Terence GQahagan 
had been tried 

The impulse of astonishment and delight at this saggy disco 
very was irresistible. The Judge gave permission to the Jury to re 
consider their verdict. The Colonel was put into the witness box, and 

clearly testified on his oath to the facts he had already mdmitted. The 
verdict of “ Not Guilty’? was hailed with joy: a subscription for the 
lucky prisoner was immediately made: a handsome sum was thus put 

n his pocket; and he was set at liberty, and left the Court amidst the 
nowy acclamations of the crowd. 

Colonel O’Carroll, the happy instrument of this result, was congratu- 
lated by all the gentlemen prese nt at having, under Providence, been 
the means of saving the life of an innocent fellow-creature. He was 
ivited to dine with the Grand Jury, pressed to go toa hall in the even 
yer, and loaded with CIVI Nit ee > hut, ns thou oh he were ove rpowe red by 
this excess of notoriety, he declined all the attentions thus heaped on 
him, declaring that the letters he had just hefore received made it abso- 
hut ly NECESSATY that he should proceed forthwith to Ballymag Parry |? ark, 
to dine with his friend the M: arquis. The Judge, the Sheriff, and the 

ther gentlemen saw him depart with regret ; but consoled themselves 
with the certainty of meeting him at the Marquis’s the next day, at a 
crand entertainment to be given to their Lordships the Judges and the 
lirst people of the county, 

Colonel O'Carroll settled his bill at Mr. Mulligan’s, both for what he 

il consumed and what he had ordered, but did not wait to enjoy ; and 
lie soon rode out of town, followed by his servant, but finding it diffienlt 
to make his way through the drunken, rioting, and fighting rabblement. 

That same night Squire Flaherty, the High Sheriff, was stopped | 
lis carriage, about a mile from his own house, returning from the assize 
ball, and robbed of his watch and a large sum in money and bank-notes. 
Hut just as he was thoroughly rifled, a party of mounted constables 
came up to the spot, a rather dilatory escort to the magistrate, and be- 

ween them and the three highwayme n who perpetrated the robbery a 
severe scuffle ensued. The latter, after a de ‘sperate resistance, were 
overpowered, all of them and several of the constables being badly 
wounded; one of the highwaymen died of loss of blood on the way 
back to the county town. On examining the faces of the other two, 
and stripping them of their disguises, they were recognized to be the 
‘ordisant Colonel O’Carroll and the acquitted prisoner, Terence Gaha- 
gan; aud the former was the next day fully proved to be no other than 
the famous and terrible Captain Quilty, who was put into the dock with 
lis hardened associate, and his sentence was joyfully pronounced from 
the very bench he had so lately sat upon, by the very Judge he had so 
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successfully mystified ; and he suffered the extreme penaity of the law 
with all the daring and swaggering hardihood to be expected from his 
charact vs 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole getting-up of the alihe 
was a saeiidinntal plan, through the management of some accomplice 
admitted to see the prisoner (under pretence of relationship, or some 
other as plausible) before nie trial; and that the Colonel—or the 
Way fain, more correctly speaking had waited to make his appearance 
it C ourt for a signal avreed on with the fellow who acted the part of his 
servant (the man afterwards killed by the constables) as to the moment 
aut which his false testimony might be most likely to excite the compas - 
sion of the Judge and the Jury. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON, 


Neat Ilines, 
At Brompton 1, when winter reigns, 
Grreat coated quatt my wine, 
But when red Phasbus tans the plains, 
lL under canvass dine. 
My glass I to each season shape, 
No keep, in either, Lent. 
My drink, when winter frowns, is Cape, 
My summer beverage Tent. 


Lamentation on the Coast of Africa, st January, 1836. 


Alas! we're undone, 
Our season of fun 
All doleful and wintry appears ; 
The lord of misrule 
May to-night play the fool, 
But where is our Day of All-jeers ? 


To an Trish Rookseller. 
Vesuvius and you should be bound in a yoke, 
Both crafers are sending out volumes of smoke. 


lee 


Poet's Pate. Addressed tn Mrs. A[——. 


1 cannot join you, valued friend, 
To Leamington—I therefore send 
My portrait in my stead ; 
You've often seen my head in print, 
And now, engraved in mezzotint, 
I tender you my head. 


1, gay and careless in mv prime, 

Neer by the forelock caught old Time 
By chance or by design ; 

Survey my front, ‘and you i] agree, 

That now (whate’er his malice), he 
Wul ne'er catch me by mine. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION—NO, II, 


Havine opened our instructions to young teachers, showing the facility 
with which any word in the English language may be made the root 
and germ of an agreeable and instructive disc ussion, we shall proceed 
tu illustrate the system by examples taken at random from the ordinary 
run of common- place conversation. 

* Oh,” says my lady, “ the alderman is a great patron of the arts— 
not so much from its being his natural taste as because he thinks it 
the rage with the aristocracy.” 

Here is a mine for you, Tyro, The word alderman, I admit, does 
not at first sight appear to promise much; and yet there is fruit to be 
gathered even here : of course you begin by the derivation of the word 
tell your fair or brown companion, as the case may be, that the title of 
alderman was, amongst the Saxons, equal to that of earl at present; that 
aldermen, in King Edgar's reign, were judges ; that, according to Spel- 
man, the Aldermannus totius Anglire held the place of our present Lord 
Chief Justice; and that the Aldermannus Comitatus held a middle 
rank between what was then called the earl and the sheriff, and that in 
trying causes he was the Assessor of the Bishop, the one proceeding 
according to the ecclesiastical and the other to the common law, 

You may hint, without impropriety, that in Shakspeare’s time alder- 
men gener rally wore agate rings upon their fore fingers, whence you 
may naturally glance off into a geological disquisition into the c haracter 
and attributes of that extensive genus of semi-pellucid gems—tell her 
of all the varieties, from the pale dendrachates to the phossacates and 
the hamachates, the cerac hates, and the jaspachates. Just touch upon 
the curious natural representations which they sometimes present. 
Speak of Kircher, De Bott, and the Prince of Gonzaga, all of whom 
either possessed, saw, or described various curious specimens of the 
anthropomorphous agates; and then contrive to bring her back to the 
starting-point by reminding her of the dresses assigned to the aidermen 
of London—that their vesture is to be made of honourable furs ; and 
that any one assaulting an alderman in the city is hable to lose his 
hand: which punishme nt was actually inflicted upon John Cote in the 
tenth year of the reign of King Ric hard. 

This may lead you to relate anecdotes of the more modern aldermen : 
begin with Wilkes and Number 45; mob popularity, how fleeting; go 
on with Waithman and Wood ; contrast the oblivious forgetfulness of the 
fornier and the quiescent respectability of the other with the puddle- 
dock pomp and parade of the days of Queen Caroline. Don’t forget 
- story of the alderman just past the chair who left his cards in Paris 

“le feu Lor Maire de Londres ;” and having cursorily glanced at 
the glorious reform recently effected in Municipal Corporations, just 
take the trouble to point out how completely the measure has annihilated 
what is called “ self-election”’ in such bodies, by a reference to the fact 
that in nine cases out of ten the councillors under the new-fangled Act 
have elected themselves aldermen. Having done this, you may conclude 
your dissertation, and brighten the scene by teiling your friend the story 
of the countess who, when her husband wanted to carry some point in 
the city, made a visit to the wife of one of the sheriffs. The sheriff not 
Feb.—vot. XLvi. NO, CLXXX1I. oO 
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being at home, his better half apologised to the peeress for his absence, 
and told her he had been obliged to go to Aldermanbury. ‘I hope,’ 
said the countess, meaning to be civil in the highest degree, “ the 
alderman is quite well.’’* . 

Patron, the next word in the sentence, admits of a very extensive 
examination—at least when coupled with its compound, patronage. 
Patrons are not now—taking the word seriously—what they were. We 
find within a hundred years a system of patronage existing of which we 
have had no vestige left. Not only the minister, but every man of high 
rank held his levees, which were attended by a crowd of dependents, 
who lived upon the smiles of their patrons and the hopes they inspired. 
You may of course introduce the story of the aspirant for politic al office, 
who, having constantly and continuously haunted the great red house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, while tenanted by the Duke of Newcastle, and 
had been from day to day fed upon expectation, at last said to the 
Premier, with a look of unclouded satisfaction, “* Well, my Lord Duke, 
I have got a place at last.” “ T rejoice to hear it, * said his Grace, 
pressing his hand affectionately, not ill pleased at having got rid of his 
periodic: al visiter; ‘* what place is it?’ ‘**A place mside the York 
coach,” said the suitor ; “ I’m tired of waiting for any other, so 1 have 
secured that, and am going home to my wife and family to see what I 
can do for myself.” 

Smollett, in his account of Bramble’s dialogue with this very patron, 
describes the sort of conversational confusion which prevailed in his day 
as being the natural consequence of this sort of pe rpetual intercourse 
between askers and givers: the picture of the Duke’s levee is one of 
his most powerful eflorts. But im these times there are no originals 
whence to take such resemblances. In the golden days of Addison 
and Steele, and all the rest of them, a dedication to a patron secured 
handsome present — that mark of patronage has now disappeared, and 
with it, in a considerable degree, the custom of dedication. Now the word 
patronage is used rather as a burlesque. A man “ patronizes” a cook, 
or his cookery—a coachmaker, or his carriages—a hatter, or his hats, 
or even a watering-place, or a particular drive, or ride, or walk. But 

* Butler's description of an alderman, although, perhaps, too a to be quoted, 
or even remembered, in conversation, is quite worthy of recording in this place :— 
* An alderman,”’ savs Rut er, ** isa peerof the city, and a member of their upper 
house, who, as soon as he arrives at so many thousand pounds, is bound by the 
charter to serve the pulvic with so much understanding, what shift soever he make 
to raise it. and wear a chain about his neck like a rein-deer: or, in default. to com- 
mute and make satisfaction in ready money, the best reason of the place; for which 
he has the name only, like a titular prince, and is so alderman extraordinary. But 
if his wife can prevail with him to stand, he becomes one of the city Supporters, 
and, like the unicorn to the King’s Arms, wears a chain about his neck very right 
worehipfulls 

‘When he sits as a judge in his court, he is absolute, and uses asblereay power ; 
for he is not bound to understand what he does, nor render an account why he 
gives judgment on one side rather than on the other; but his will is sufficient to 
stand for his reason to all intents and purposes. He does no public business without 
eating and drinking; and when he comes to be Lord Mayor, he does not keep a 
great house, but a very great house-warming for a whole vear ; for though he ine 
vites all the Companies in the city, he does not treat them, but they club to enter- 
tain him, and pay the reckoning beforehand. His fur gown makes him lock a great 
deal bigver than he is, like the feathers of an owl: and when he pulls it off, he 
looks as if he were fallen away, or lke a rabbit had his skin pulled off.” 
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the word patron, except as applied to the fine arts, of which you will 
presently have an opportunity of speaking, in its real sober accepta- 
tion, exists not, 

When you come to discuss the word “ arts,”’ recollect the infinity of 
arts which are liable to observation; and how you may extend and 
ramify your speculations. 1 admit that Hume's position is not ng 
to invigorate you in your discursive ramblings upon this subject; for 
he says, T think, ‘* It is a great mortification to the vanity of man, ‘that 
his utmost art and industry can never equal the meanest of nature’s 
produc tions, either for beauty or value. Art is only the under work- 
man, and is employed to give a few strokes of embellishment to those 
pieces which come from the hand of the master, some of which may be 
of his drawing, but he is not allowed to touch the principal figure, Art 
may make a suit of clothes, but nature must produce a man.” Take 
courage, however,in your vindication of art, from the philosopher’s extra- 
ordinary comparison between nature and a tailor, and the objects to be 
achieved. Sir Joshua Re ynolds, in his admirable lectures, says, “ What 
has pleased and continues to please is likely to please again: hence are 
derived the rules of art, and on this immoveable foundation they must 
for ever stand.” 

A glance at Oxford or Cambridge will permit you to get rid at a blow 
of Masters of Arts, as connected with the universities and your own sub- 
ject. These masters of the “ ingenuas artes” have nothing to do with 
the “© arts,’ as the word is now considered, any more than have the 
twisted ringlets, the bitten lip, the shattered fan, or the downcast eye, 
all of which come under the definition of little arts. Neither does the 
popular art of tormenting properly belong to your discussion, nor, in- 
deed, anything foreign to the peculiar arts to which my lady first referred 
in her observation. 

Of course you begin with the ancients. Expatiate on the mighty 
imagery of the Pyramids—speculate upon their founder—quote the 
hest writers—and wind up by leaving the matter just where you found 
it. Show your accuracy as to local comparisons by telling your fair 
friend that the base of the largest pyramid occupies exactly the same 
space of ground as Lincoln’s Inn-fields here in London. 

Then come to the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici; these 
I leave you to manage in your own way. Give your fair friend Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Apelles, and the “in eternitatem pingo”’ Zeuxis, of whom, 
nevertheless, we know as little as might be expected. Glance at the 
school of the land of cloudless skies in later days. Let your fair friend 
understand that half the long- worshipped relics of the Italian school 
treasured in our best of galleries, and purchased at the highest prices, 
are copies; and illustrate your discovery with the naive remark of the 
lady who reproached the keepers at the British Museum for not having 
Oliver Cromwell’s skull in that great national establishment, since they 
had gotten one in Trinity Coliege Library at Cambridge. 

Run down Teniers as vulgar; call Hobbima dotty ; denounce Rubens’s 
women as coarse; and then contrive to recollect the name of some ex- 
tremely obscure Flemish painter, of whom nobody, perhaps, but Seguier 
ever heard, and ring that in her ears witha whole string of laudatory 
expressions in the best style of cant-technical ;—talk of force, and 


breadth, and naturalness, and depth of tone, and vigour of outline ; 
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teach her to worship a pewter-pot on the table; and go into a fit of 
ecstasics at the sight of a stream of curling smoke iising from a dingy 
pipe in your hero’s mouth, with a bright bit of red just in the bowl. 
Swamp all the French school. Tell her that the French artists were 
only fit to paint heroes in full-bottomed wigs and armour, escorted by 
angels blowing trumpets, and seraphim waving the lily -covered Hag. 
Call David, the last of the tribe, a monster- maker ; instance his huge 


poctaves about Buonaparte. Moralize upon the uncertain footing of 
tyrants; pity C - ark s the Tenth, and praise Lous Philippe : - in which 
last encomium, if she is fond of dane ing, she will cordially join, in gra- 


titude for his tl at the Tuileries. 

Then draw her to our own dear, delicious Somerset House. ‘Tell her 
that Shee —not she herself, but the President —is doubly armed, as poet 
and painter. Tell her, too, of that dear wife of a deceased baronet, who, 
when somebody in Sir Martin’s presence, at one of those delightful 
re-unions which still exist in certain circles, proposed as a toast 
* The Pen, the Pencil, and the Lyre,’? demurred to the proposi- 
tion, because, as her Ladyship said, although she admired writing and 
painting, she had an insufferable objection to Liars. Regret that even 
Beechey himself must grow old; praise Pickersgill’s male portraits, 
especially those without cloaks ; give Phillips the highest meed of ap- 
probation; and regret that Wilkie, the finest painter of his day in one 
style, should. for the sake of variety, have floundered into inferiority in 
another. Bid her go to the National Gallery, and look at his inimitable 
picture of the Blind Fiddler, and then weep—if she does not fear injuring 
her bright eyes—to see his portraits of lords about whom few people care, 
and those who do, care not to see them as he makes them. Wilkie is 
the greatest man of his day in his line; out of it—don’t tell her what 
he is, for fear she may tell him again. 

You may safely exalt Stanfield, one of the best and the most modest 
artists this country contains. Of Etty, speak highly asa draughtsman, 
doubt about his colouring, and advise your friend to go alone when she 
visits his pictures. His ladies are all so scantily clothed, if clothed at all, 
that it puts one quite in a fluster to look at them in company. Ancient 
sculpture comes before us in all its classical simplicity, and even a litde 
clothing gives an indelicacy which the naked truth does not convey ; but 

Mr. Etty’s plump mo ulerns are rea lly alarming. 

If your friend wishes to have her lover’s or her husband’s portrait 
painted, recommend her to Mr. Say, whose picture of Sir William 
Follett, in last year’s exhibition, has s tamped and secured his reputa- 
ee With the fidelity and truth of Lonsdale, it combines the ideality 

Lawrence. It is a mental as well as personal likeness, and was one 
of the gems of the collection. Of course you will not lose the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that if Mr. Say should paint the picture, Mr. Doo 
ought to e ugrave it; whereupon you will, while expatiating as to the 
ditlerent duties of the two artists upon the same subject, observe that— 


“ It is one thing to Say and another to Doo.” 


Ask your friend if she understands why Constable, with all his power, 
frizzles over his pictures before they are dry, and leaves them all rough 
and bristly. Advise her to buy up Collins's beautiful things wherever she 


can lay her hand upon them. Bid her purchase Kuight’s next picture, 
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if he asks less for it than he did for the last; and if she can get the 
Dukes and Lords to spare Lance for one month, advise her to lay out 
all she has got left, in a purchase of one of his fruit pieces in which he 
is inimitable. 

This will lead you to the wonderful strides made in another branch of 
art within the last quarter of a century, and which have rendered Eng- 
land unrivalled in excellence as far as it is concerned—water-colour 
painting. Let your fair companion look at what were considered fine 
things of forty years old—Paul Sanby’s, for instance—and place before 
her eyes the splendid creations of C ople: y, Fielding, Prout, Cotman, De 
Wint, and half-a-dozen others. Teach her to wonder and admire, if 
she can understand, or if she cannot, the daring flights of the all-accom- 
plished Turner; let her laugh herself fat at the eccentricities of Hunt, 
or weep herself blind at the awful visions of the highly-gifted Catter- 
mole; bid her be enraptured with the all-resplendent Calcott ; bid her 
read Varley’s astrological books, which will make her, more than before, 
reverence the works of his pencil; and then lead her to the delicate 
beauties of the Misses Sharpe, who, whether as copyists or originators, 
are, taking them altogether, an unparalleled family. 

Of course, unless you happen to have a catalogue of the Exhibition, 
you cannot go regularly through the list of those who deserve attention ; 
but the loss will be better borne when you recollect that the absence of 
that “ record” prevents your lashing out in censure upon some hundred 
and fifty infatuated idiots, who, in a paroxysm of self-love, send their 
ill-shapen daubs to the different galleries , in which, to the great surprise 
of a discerning public, the Committee appointed to decide upon the 
merits of such works have them actually placed. Tell her, if she be 
really unaccustomed to the world, to look for such rarities in the very 
highest or very lowest rows, —such works “ no cold medium know ;”’— 
and if, besides her innocence, she has a turn for fun, she may perhaps 
derive more amusement from the contemplation of these serious absur- 
dities than from the ordinary run of indifferent performances, 

You naturally carry on your companion to sculpture ; own due alle- 
giance to King Chantry; eulogize the Westmacotts, father and son ; 
praise Bailey and Behnes, ridicule the absurdity of exhibiting busts of 
men with pug noses and double chins, and conclude by telling your 
fair friend that if ever sculpture should make progress amongst the 
uncivilized tribes of American Indians, the Chippaways would, in all 
probability, take the lead. 

As to other arts generally, leave them to be discussed under their 
proper heads; and if you fancy you have run the artists,—in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word—dry, } you have the most delightful relief 
at hand in the word “ rage,” upon which you may amplify to a much 
greater extent than I can be permitted to do in the limited space of an 
elementary treatise. 

Rage, in its serious raging sense, will give you an opportunity of 
quoting Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and various authors, whose de- 
scriptions of its effects may, if judiciously administered, thrill your 
fair friend’s heart, and give her imagination a fillip ; but I do not re- 
commend you to dwell too long upon the dark side of the picture ;—to 
make a lively woman weep is not difficult—women’s hearts are alive 
to every feeling and every impulse, and, as Moore says— 
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The Elements of Conversation. 


* The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is alwavs the first to be touched by the thorns !" 

But to make A grave woman emile, zs som¢ thing * to see the demure- 
looking, cold, pind id. acidulated countenance of a determined prude, a) | 
a decided saint, flickering with an expression of hesitating pleasure 
and amusement, and at last to find the peculiarly screwed-up mouth of 
one of that particular and peculiarly disagreeable genus relapsing into 
at first a Simiper, then a smile. and at he neath n laugh. gives evide nee of 
nN goodly tri mph | have heard n long and sensible lecture read upon 
this pore by a lady of experrence in such matters, there fore, lvro, 
always make your play in melting snow, rather than in watering roses, 

Take the word rage in its modern acceptation, and now diversify your 
observations, } Va sort ot atalowue ot the Various men, women and things, 
which have been the rage within your memory remember, your me 
mory, not hers, or else you may perhaps find my lady returning to a 
practical illustration of the word im its serious signification: take the 
last fifteen vears as a period. In one vear velocipedes were the rage: 
things now forgotten, upon which men ot all sizes and stations were 
eeen floundering and tlving along the roads and streets to such an ex- 
tent as to render the interterence of the police absolutely necessary to 
pubhe satery The Kahedesecope was then the rage, and everv man, 
woman. and child m the emmre was to be seen peeping into little tin 
pots full of broken glass, beads, and bits of tobacco-pipes, ever and anon 
shak ne thre m. ana | rok ne avain: n shody ever secs a kaledescope how, 
Then the devil rect ntl (LOS) nbed nA lately-published novel eCVCcT\V- 


} 


body plaved the devil: now. excep metaphorically Sp aking. nobody 


thinks of such a thing The rage then was for Dr. Paris’s thauma- 
trope Evervbody sat twisting bits of cards clued to bits of string. and 
wondered at the stranveness of their own vision To these sueceeded 


fiz-wies, and then they were the rage, and the highest in the land and 
those in the court which surrounded them, were to be discovered, as 


ss 


\ldiborontophoseophor: 1 desenbes Chrononhotontologos, untatigu- 
ing’’ themselves from the affairs of state by fiz-gigging, with th 
vreatest eravity and asst 

At one time it was the “ rage’” tor ladies to make their own shoes: at 
another at was the rage to make lace A lady-cobbler would now oe 
thought an extraordimary sight, and an amateur lace-maker would be 
stared atas awonder. ‘Transparent drawings were once the rage ; things 
badly comed trom bad prints, and smeared over with varnish, to let the 
heht shine throuch them A pale moon beaming over the grey light 
of a lamp at a turnmke-gate, the lodge of which exhibited through its 
casement window a red blazing tire. And then was a rage tor painting 
birds and flowers by means of holes cut in pasteboard, through which 
the ingenious artist smeared paint of different colours, which, when 
the pasteboard was removed, exhibited parrots, peacocks, primroses, 
and passion-tlowers, all as natural as lite. 

Some things are always the “ rage ;"’ a well-beau’d ball for young 
ladies, an India shawl, diamonds of all sorts and sizes set in all shapes, 
a pic-mic, and here you may tell your fmend that when first this mys- 
ternous word was pronounced to the unlearned, the rage was in the 
people. Instead of comprehen ling its pure innocent meaning, now made 
rasy to the meanest capacity, they fancied it meant some hornble 
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pursuit favoured and patronized by that terrible personage who is known 
by a familiar appellation, whic h sounds precisely similar to the last 
half of the ominous announcement; and the consequence was, that 
satire, libel, lampoon, and caricature were all arrayed against it. The 
world has discovered its error, and nothing are so common as pic- 
nies, which are now reduced to such a nicety, that the dandy, who 
brings nothing but himself to the common. stock, is amenable to the 
lady who gives the party, in the sum of two, or three, or four, or more 
sovereigns, as the case may be. While talking of giving, give notice 
to your fair friend that Signor this thing, or Signora t’other thing, 
either or both whom are the “ rage,”’ advertise with the most perfect com- 
placency that they propose, on such a day, to grve a concert, “ tickets 
one guinea each.’’ Draw a parallel between the sang-froid of the pro- 
fessionals and the excessive hberality of the Lady of the Pie-nic 

What your fair friend said of the Alderman’s affected patronage of 
art, will give you an opportunity of e xplaining the justness of her remark 
upon the rage of the aristocracy for fostering genius: never was anything 
more true, than her description of the real fee ling for the arts, and the 
anxious support of those which exists amongt the aristocracy. Look at 
“ late Marquis of Stafford, look at the present Sir Robert Peel—look 

t Lord Egremont, nay, look at all the leading men, and see how readily 
al earnestly they enrich their collections, not only by purchasing the 
most sple ndid works of the most celebrated ancient and foreign masters, 
but by hunting out native genius and native talent, and being the first 
to draw it from obse urity, shelter and patronize it, until at length they 
have the pride and satisfaction of knowing that their exertions have 
added a new name to the list of British worthies, while they have, per- 
haps, rendered an individual wealthy, prosperous, and happy. 

Take the opportunity of agreeing with her in laughing at the preten- 
sions of the parvenu, who all of a sudden thinks it necessary to have a 
taste and be liberal, who consults a dealer and buys a fine picture, which 
as he himself is new, of course must be old; this he buys, and if not utterly 
cheated in the outset, gets an original. W hy, what is his object? He 
is a sort of fellow who calls his Rembrandt a Remnant, who believes that 
each picture of a certain Flemish school took ten years to paint, because 
he hears they were pictures by Teniers, and who fancies the name of 
Vandyke to have been derived from the edge of his wife’s petticoat, or 
the sippets which his cook sends him up round his English hashed 
mutton. His object is—and so you may tell her Ladyship,—to buy the 
gem in order to lend it to the British Institution for an exhibition, and 
so have his name printed and published in the list of his pseudo cus- 
tomers as contributing, not only in purse but in pictures, to the same 
exhibition and in the same ratio as they do. Pictures are not the rage 
with him—his rage is apeing his hettere—jumping, i in hopes to get upon 
the same standing—it is “ an impotent rage,” as the poet says of the 
Sea and the Cliff—but work this with the lady, because it only amplifies 
her own ideas, and at the same time gives the real state of the case. 

Then come we to Aristocracy—there is a word—why you might make 

a speech upon it as long as Lord Brougham’s, Wilkins’s, or Tomkins’s 

pamphlets—and I will answer for it, more effective, more lively, more 

just, and infinitely less laboured ; of course, the lady with whom you are 
now holding gentle converse, is herself of the aristocracy —aristocratic— 
and knows what she means by the word—the million do not; and cer- 
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tainly neither Tomkins, nor Jenkins, nor Wilkins is likely to enlighten 
them. Ask not your fair friend, but ask anybody else to point out to you 
or to themselves any body of men and women in the world equi al in in- 
telligence, accomplishme nts, piety, virtue, charity, an 1d benevolence, to 
the aristocracy of this our beloved but much damaged count ry. Make 
no political exceptions, although the Tomkins’s and Wilkins’s ‘do. The 
aristocracy, taken generally, is your theme, and you may work it to your 
advantage. Show her if she hesitates, or thinks vou are flattering her, 
that the reason why the levellers assume to have grounds for vilifving 
the nobility of the country, is because the aristocracy are placed upon 
a mountain, and all their actions are visible to all the world: if the 
whole community were similarly exhibited in their different degrees for 
the amusement of each other, what they did, would never be looked after 
or cared about. The aristocracy are close ‘ly watched, not only frem a 
desire to make them out vicious and immoral, but because their very 
rank and eminence give an interest to all they say and all they do. 
Let any man make a circuit of the minor streets and suburban roads 
in Middlesex, and unroof the houses and open the hearts, of all the 
inhabitants, from the clerk in the public office or the ca/cot quill- 
driver of the merchant's counting-house, down to the humblest tradesman 
handicraftsman going, and he will find that the vices and failings 
which the lowest, for the basest of purposes, endeavour to fix upon the 
highest, are in the fullest vigour, while the compulsory absence of the 
gentlemen, or the unrestrained liberty of the /adves, afford opportunities 
for carrying on their proceedings, which, however, if the y were as evident 
as the noon-day sun, nobody in the world woeld either take the trouble 
to notice or record. Tell her too, that as far as the plebeians are con- 
cerned, you have the authority of the Lord Bishop of London for denounc- 
ing en masse the immorality of the lower orders of females, always ex- 
cepting servant-maids. If her Ladvshipc ge ce to frown at ‘the severity 
of the Raght Reverend Prelate’s gener ral rul ¢, it is most probable she will 
smile at his Lordship’s exception, and so you will come off upon what 
sailors call an even keel 
As to the cavillers against the aristocrac vy, you may furnish your friend 
with one ove rwhelming remark, which neither she nor anybody else wall 
be able to cainsay, which is this—that the greatest decriers of distine- 
tions are uniformly the most pune tihous as to precedenc} in their own 
sphere,as the most /rhera’ public men are uniformly the greatest tyrants 
in domestic life. Tell her what Shenstone says,—‘* There are no per- 
sons moré solicitous about the preservation of rank than those who have 
no rank at all, Observe the humours of a country christening, and you 
will find no court in Christendom so ceremonious as the quality of 
Brentford.’ And if you wish to afford her a living example of the 
existence of a man’s thirsty desire for the very distinctions which he 
affects to desse, instance the case of Sir John Campbell, the present 
Attorney-General, who having harangued his present constituents not 
two months since upon the unconstitutional prerogatives of the House of 
Lords, and sneered at the hollowness of hereditary title, has within 
these ten days compromised the grossest professional affront ever in- 
flicted by a ministry, by accepting, not a peerage for himself, but one 
for his lady; which, amiable as she may be, she cannot have deserved, 
and which (as one of the newspapers says) can only be enviable in Ais 
eves because it ts hereditary 
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The moment you have made this thrust, apologize for having touched 
upon politics ; you will be instantly forgiven, and then, having gained 
confidence by your display, wait your opportunity for another hit—for 
by this time, Tyro, you must begin to see how easy it is to “ carry on,” 
as Captain Glascock says in his excellent book just published, called 
“ The Naval Officer's Manual.” The world does not require depth i 
conversation, and so T stated in the outset of my lectures, which [ pro- 
pose continuing through the whole of the pre sent year—at least should 
I hive so long ;— and although for the present I have confined myself 
to general principles and ordinary topics, | intend, as the course P 
ceeds, to let vou take advantage of events as the y occur, and, indeed, 
ansvbetes as they arise; so that, while you are always ready for Pi 
illustration of whatever word turns up, you may be also au fait with 
regard to the passing occurrences of the d: ay. In short, Tyro, if you will 
hear with me in the outset, I think I will turn you out in the course of 
twelve months fit for the ordinary purposes of society. 

Remember, if you really should possess yourself, through my instru- 
mentality, of the means of fighting your own way, that there is much 
judgment required in the use of them. T have already given you many 
hints as to “ who and what,”’ as the phrase goes ; but never let your 
confidence in success induce you to put yourself forward. Consult your 
companion, feel your way, and see whether there be others about you 
who would rather talk than listen. It is Sir Richard Steele, I think, 
who says, “ It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use in the 
conduct of life, that when vou fall into a man’s conversation, the first 
thing vou should consider is, whether he has a greater inclination to 
hear you, or that you should hear Aim.’’ Mind this, and recollect if he 
likes to talk, it will save vou a great deal of trouble; and more than 
that, recollect that you ne ‘ver can hear even a fool talk for an hour with- 
out picking up something worth remembering. This has been always 
said of a book, but a fool is equally profitable if you will but listen to 
him as if he were a wise man. Lord Chesterficld advises the beginner 

‘to take rather than give the tone of the company he is in;’? and Dr. 
Johnson sums up the qualities of conversation as represented by a bowl 
of punch :— 

“ Punch,” says the great man, “is a liquor compounded of spirit and 
acid juices, sugar and water The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper 
emblem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon will very aptly 
figure pungency of raillery and acrimony of censure ; sugar is the natural 
representative of luscious adulation and gentle complaisance ; and water 
is the proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, innocent and tasteless.’ 

Tyro, I have begun with the water. It occupies by far the largest 
space in the general composition ; and when you know how to manage 
that, hot and cold, you shall be further advanced ; and although I may 
never be able to teach you to administer the * spirit volatile and fiery,” 
I trust I may, during the next ten months, get you into “ the luscious 
adulation and gentle complaisance”’ of the sugar ; and if you be, as I 
Hatter myself you are, an apt scholar, teach you to squeeze out the 

* pungency of “raillery and acrimony of censure,” which the learned 
Dr. ascribes to the lemon. And so, as the eternally to be respected 
Izaak sayeth to Venator, “ From this time forward I will be your master, 
and teach you as much of this art as I am able:” and so GOOD NIGHT, 
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SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD, 


[Poor Hoc! we remember him well; not, indeed, where Words- 
worth, in a bref but beautiful tribute to his memory, describes him, on 
the ‘* Moorlands by the Yarrow,’ but in London, when he was made 
the lion of the time, and the Freemasons’-hall (where hundreds as- 
sembled to eat and drink to Acs honour and their own enjoyment) echoed 
with high-sounding compliments and Scottish songs !—we remember 
him, too, in the secial circle, cheerful, kindly, and good-humoured ; 
the centre of attraction to bright eves and smiling faces; some delight- 
ing in his originality, others amused by his gentle satire, and all enter- 
tained by his wit and humour—we remember much more than we have 
now time to record—we remember him as a man of natural and 
vigorous genius; and we have had all our reminiscences placed in 
sudden and startling array before us, by the melancholy information 
communicated by one of his nearest relatives and dearest friends— 

* That by his de ‘ath, his widow, his only son, and four infant inal, 
have been left wholly unprovided for.”’ 

It is true there is a farm worth thirty (not, as has been stated, fifty) 
pounds a-year, given by his Grace of Buccleuch to the family , but time 
must pass, and money be e xpended, before the earth will yield its fruits 
for the sustenance of the widow and the orphans. Sir Robert Peel (whose 
brief premiership was marked by so many mstances of judicious pa- 
tronage) intended, it is said, to have granted a pension of 100d. a-year 
to James Hogg. Our correspondent states that “ his friends are about to 
make ap plic ation to the present Government to carry suc h intention into 

etlect.”” We hope such an appeal will not be made in vain—we hope 
it will not—but meanwhile the widow and children may want. Hope is 
more tardy i yielding produce than the stubborn earth in bestowing 
fruit; and what is to become of these five helpless creatures in the 
mean time ? 

About five hundred gentlemen met together at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
to see the Scottish poet—merely to see him, and hear him speak !—the 
dinner cost each of them either a guinea or five-and-twenty shillings (we 
forget which): so that the Londoners paid that day ne: rly six hundred 
pounds to see the Shepherd of Ettrick !—the slowing and cheerful coun- 
tenance —the keen, penetrating eye—the rousing laugh—the fresh, 
heathery look of the Scottish bard were appreciated. We would that 
those five hundred persons recalled that day as we have done, and then 
we have no doubt they would willingly bestow other six hundred pounds 
to enjoy a far more delicious treat—a benefit for the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
family. 

We insert the following interesting particulars relative to this extra- 
ordinary man; they have been supplied by the correspondent to whom 
we have referred. ] 


James Hogg—better known as the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” an appella- 
tion which he derived from his native valley, and the humble but inte- 
resting employment of his early years—was born on the 25th of January, 
1772, in a cottage on the banks of the Ettrick, and within a short dis- 
tance of the church of that parish. The poet’s father was descended 
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from a race of shepherds who had inhabited that sequestered district 
from time immemorial ; they had originally been retainers of the Scotts 
of Oakwood, and, if tradition is to be credited, had accompanied the 
chieftains of that warlike race on many of their predatory excursions 
across the borders of Scotland. ‘The family name was, as we have been 
told by himself, formerly pronounced Houg,—and not Hogg, which is a 
modern, and by no means a pleasing change,—and had its derivation 
in an old Danish word, Hecco, meaning an eagle. James, the second 
of four sons, was, when little more than an infant, cast adrift upon the 
world in consequence of some misfortunes which his father encountered 
ina farming speculation, into which he had heedlessly entered; but 
under what master the future poet commenced his career of servitude 
we have not been informed. Although early deprived of the guidance 
and council of his excellent parents, the honourable and upright princi- 
ples which they had instilled into his mind suffered no check ; on the 
contrary, they increased with his years, they grew with his growth, and 
they strengthened with his strength. ‘To his mother, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd was more indebted for much of his after-celebrity than the world 
will perhaps be inclined to allow; in this remarkable woman he found 
a mental nurse, capable of fostering his rising genius, and of cheering 
him on in his earliest aspirations after fame. She soon discovered that 
her shepherd-boy had something within him not to be found in the 
common herd of mankind; to bring that out was her early and, as the 
world has seen, her successful endeavour, Margaret Laidlaw, in any 
station of life, would have been considered a woman of no ordinary 
kind. Like her more remarkable son she was almost entirely self- 
educated; when in her twelfth or thirteenth year, she had the misfor- 
tune to lose her own mother, and, being the eldest of several children, 
the care of a father’s family wholly devolved upon her, and that at a 
period of her life when the children of the Scottish peasantry usually 
enjoy the advantages which the parochial schools of their country so 
widely diffuse over their land. Margaret Laidlaw early felt her infe- 
riority to her more favoured brothers and sisters, and, with a zeal highly 
laudable in one so young, determined to overcome the disadvantages 
under which she laboured. To accomplish this, on the Sabbath-day, 
her only day of rest, she would wander out upon the mountains, a soli- 
tary being, yet not alone ; her Bible was her companion. Her zeal soon 
accomplished the object dearest to her heart, and supplied many of the 
defects in her imperfect education. 

At this period, somewhere about the year 1740, the race of minstrels 
was not altogether extinct on the borders of Scotland, and from the re- 
citations of one of those wanderers, an old man verging on his ninetieth 
year, Margaret Laidlaw stored her memory, a most retentive one, with 
many thousand lines of the border ballads. To the knowledge of this 
aged individual, perhaps the last of his race, she was no unworthy suc- 
cessor ; and from her lips Sir Walter Scott afterwards took down seve- 
ral of the finest ballads in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish border.” The 
cottage in which Margaret Laidlaw was born, and under the roof of 
which she passed the first thirty years of her life, is situated in one of 
the wildest and most sequestered glens in the south of Scotland: to those 
who have been accustomed to the luxuriant valleys and richer plains of 
the south, Phaup might well appear a region of desolation ; at best it is 
but the nursing-place of the storm, where thick mists and thunder-clouds 
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lord it over the surrounding mountains for the greater part of the year. 
During the long mouths of winter, little or no intercourse was to be 
had between the inhabitants of this dwelling in the wilderness and the 
more busy world: when we retlect upon such circumstances, is it to be 
wondered that the mind of Margaret Laidlaw was early filled with all 
the superstitious notions which were then so prevale nt. She lived, 
as it were, at the fountain-head of superstition, and had drunk deeply 
from its trouble d waters ; a dweller in the lonesome wilderness, she had 
heard, or imagined she had heard 
“ Those airy tongues, which syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.” 

She was a firm believer in the existence of those spiritual beings with 
which fancy had peopled every hill and dale, and_ every ranning 
stream in her native wilds ; in her d: ay the shepherd, while tending his 
flock, had seen in imagination that playful race from fairy land, danci ing 
in the dewy dell beneath the light of the broad harvest moon ; the 
Brownie was no unfrequent visiter at the cottage of the peasant as we ‘las 
in the hall of the lordly proprietor; the shriek of the Water Ke ‘Ipie had been 
heard amid the rising storm, and the dec eitful glare of the Will o’-th’-Wisp 
_ often allured the unsuspicious and homeless wanderer to an untimely 

grave. In after-years when Margaret Laidlaw became a mother, it was 
° ‘'r practice to amuse her children, during the long nights of winter, with 
animated recitations from the border ballads: these she would deliver in 
a strain something between a chaunt and a song, or she would relate 
tales of fairy land or witchcraft, or might pe rhaps thrill the young hearts 
of her children by aflecting accounts of the death of some unfortunate 
shepherd, who had perished amongst the snow when endeavouring to 
rescue his flock from the wreath under which they had been buried, 
Rut while she thus gave vent to her imagination, she was never for- 
getful of that which was of still greater importance, we mean the re- 
ligious instruction of her children : she was in the daily habit of reading 
passages to them from the sacred volume, and those of a nature which 
she knew would not only interest, but would also improve the infant 
mind, 

On her marriage to Robert Hogg, an event which did not take place 
before she had reached her thirtieth year, she went to reside with her 
husband, in a cottage still existing in the immediate vicinity of Ettrick 
church, and at a short distance from the river which bears that name: 
here the subject of our memoir was born, and here a few of the earliest 
years of his childhood were spent, among those scenes which his muse 
in after-years was to render yet more celebrated. Owing to the circum- 
stances already related, James Hogg enjoyed even fewer advantages, as 
far as the parish-school was concerned, than had fallen to the lot of 
his worthy mother: during the whole course of his boyhood, we are 
told by himself, he only attended the school of his native parish for 
the short period of three or four months; and his old master, Beattie, 
when asked some questions regarding his pupil, denied that he had 
ever been under his tuition, so entirely had the circumstance escaped 
his memory. As a boy, James Hogg was remarkable among his 
early associates, more for ‘hie never-ending flow of buoyant spirits, than 
any marks of that commanding genius which, at a future period, 
delighted and surprised his countrymen; his love of truth was not 
to be shaken, and he would have scorned to tell anything even ap- 
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proaching to a falsehood. We have been informed by his brother Wil- 
liam, that James, as a youth, was what is called in the language of his 
native valle ‘Vy, a soft, ac tionle Ss boy ; ; lionless or hot, he was, howev er, 

i leader in all the sports of his early compeers ; and whenever any 
of them got into mischief, and run the risk of being punished, James 
would stand beside the accuser, and with great simplicity plead the 
cause of his companion, but if seized on himself for punishment he 
would become perfectly frantic, and use every exertion in his power to 
escape. When a boy at service, he tells us, ‘that having se raped a few 
shillings together with which he purchased an old violin, on this instru- 
ment he practised during his leisure hours, and often stole an hour or 
two from his night’s rest. At first, his fellow-servants listened to his 

rude attempts with indifference—afierwards they would occasionally 
lend an ear, and in the end they even gratified the young musician by 
dancing to his strains. 

Properly to understand the circumstances which first kindled up the 
poet's genius, and gave birth to the wonderful powers of his mind, a de- 
cription of the scenery with which he was familiar in his early years, 
may with propriety be introduced here. He tells us in his “ Mountain 
Bard,” that when a child—and how true to nature is he when he says — 

“ T thought the hills were sharp as knives, 
And the braid lift lay whoomled on them ; 
I glowered me wonder at the wives 
Wha’ spak’ o’ either hills ayont them.” 

The river Ettrick has its source in a wild moorland country, and is 
hemmed in on all sides by dark and lonely mountains, among which it 
forces its way for several miles, when the valley begins to open, and the 

country to assume a more cheerful aspect; the mountains are less 
rugged in their appearance, and of a brighter green than those which 
frown over the source of the infant stream. On passing the church of 
Kttrick, which is sweetly situated on a gentle eminence, with its guardian 
hill in the back-ground, the river is jomed by the Temma, Rankle-burn, 
and other minor streams ; it then passes the mansion- -house of the Lords 
of Napier, descendants of the celebrated discoverer of the logarithms, 
and the ruins of Tushilaw castle, and about twelve miles farther down it 
joins its sister stream, the Yarrow ; about six miles below this, having 
passed the town of Selkirk, it is lust in the broader waters of the Tweed, 
in the vicinity of Abbotsford. 

The Yarrow owes its name to a Celtic word, signifying “‘ the brawling 
stream,’ a term most appropriate when applied to this river, as it is 

rarely for a moment at rest from the time it leaves its parent lake, 

until it joins the Ettrick at Bowhill. The scenery near this lordly 
mansion of the Buccleuchs, is picturesque in the highest degree. This 
princely abode, for it well may be called so, stands on a kind of penin- 
sula, formed by the meeting of the waters; the mountains overlooking 
the Yarrow rise to no great height, but their appearance is greatly en- 
hanced by the tasteful plantations which adorn their sides, and clothe 
some of them to their utmost tops. In the lower parts of the valley the 
Yarrow may at times be seen bounding in gladness, (if aught inanimate 
can feel that sensation), over its rocky bed, at times visible, at others hid- 
den from our view ; but it will ever be reminding us of its vicinity ; like 
a spoiled child; it appears unwilling to be forgotten even for a moment, 
but must continually be forcing itself upon our notice—if not present to 
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our sight, we can at least hear its brawling at no great distance. On 
ascending the stream, we reach the humble cottage in which the inte- 
resting but ill-fated Mungo Park was born, and a short way farther on 
we pass 
* Where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’'s birchen bower.” 

Newark is no longer the scene of feudal hospitality, as in the days of 
the last minstrel], but now a mouldering ruim—a time-worn monument 
of years long departed, and of pride and pomp, which has had its end, 
The situation of this ruin is exceeding beautiful, proudly standing on a 
precipitous bank overhanging the river, and by its presence, setting 
aside every recollection of the past, adding much to the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape. Here Sir Walter Scott lays the scene of the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;’? but those halls which once rung to the 
song of the wandering bard, are cold, silent, and deserted ; the fire 
which burned so merrily in the hall has long been extinguished, and 
‘Time, the great destroyer of man, and the most durable of his works, 
has here set his seal; and although this hoary pile may for a course of 
time brave the storms of winter and the heat of summer, it shall never 
more raise its head, as in the days of other years, when its courts re- 
sounded to the warrior’s shout, or echoed back the song of the minstrel. 

A few miles above the ruins of Newark Castle, the scenery on the 
banks of the river undergoes an entire change, and a tree is an object 
for which we look almost in vain; the character of the scenery bears a 
strong resemblance to that on the banks of the Ettrick, only the valley 
of the Yarrow is a little narrower, and the mountains of a darker hue. 
The Yarrow has its source in St. Mary’s Loch, on whose placid bosom 
at times, in the words of a truly great poet, the swan may be seen “to 
tHloat double, swan and shadow ;’’ but the visits of this majestic bird are. 
like those of angels, ‘ few and far between.”’ 

St. Mary’s is hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains: well may 
the poet exclaim, 

“* Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At onee upon the level brink, 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.” 

Bourhope Law seems to have been born of the waters, and to have 
sprung trom the deep recesses of the lake, rising as it does in the 
most abrupt, yet picturesque manner, from its margin; ao appearance 
of cultivation, unless we except a few solitary patches, breaks in upon 
the solitude of the scene — 

“ There ’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness.”’ 

When the surface of the water is unruffled by the breathings of the 
summer's eve, the surrounding mountains are beautifully shadowed 
forth in a manner which art cannot imitate, and to which even the 
pencil of a Turner could not do justice. The ruins of St. Marvy’s 
Chapel no longer give an interest to the landscape, but the tower of 
Dryhope still remains, recalling us to the days of Mary Scott, the cele- 
brated Flower of Yarrow. The Lochs of the Lows and St. Mary’s are 
almost one and the same sheet of water, being separated only by ‘a very 
narrow stnp of land, and the description which serves for the one may 


well be applied to the other, Should curiosity lead the traveller further 
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from the abodes of men into the solitary wilderness, among the dark 
mountains which frown over the western shores of this lake, he will be 
gratified by a view of the Gray Mare’s Tail roaring and foaming over a 
terrific precipice of three hundred feet in height, and about a mile above 
this fall we come upon the dark Loch Skene, lying in a scene of 
gloomy desolation and grandeur, unequalled, we believe, by anything of 
the same nature in the highlands of Scotland. A long course of years 
has elapsed since this country, whose scenery we have endeavoured to 
describe, was covered with a dense forest, and although few vestiges of 
it now remain, it is still known as the forest of Ettrick. In olden times, 
when Scotland was an independent kingdom, with a sovereign and a 
court of her own, Ettrick forest was the hunting domain of royalty, and 
here the court freque ‘tly assembled to enjoy the heart-stirring amuse- 
ment of hunting the wild deer with horn and hound. In the words of 
the ballad we may say, that 
‘ Ettricke foreste is the fairest foreste 

That evir man saw wi his e’e ; 

There's the dae, the rae, the hart, the hynde, 

And of wild bestis grete plentie.” 
But those times are long passed, and although tradition may still 
point out such localities as the Hart’s Loup, or the Cleuch of the 
Buck, there is not at this time a single deer to be seen on the forest 
mountains. Years have rolled on, and many changes have taken 
place, since Ettrick and Yarrow heard the ‘bugle of royalty echo 
along the shores of St. Mary, or among the ‘ dowie dens o’ Yarrow ; 
the hart no longer roams in uncontrolled freedom, a glorious creature 
full of life and beauty, on the heath-clad mountains of Ettrick—he 
no longer bounds away, tossing his spreading antlers aloft in mockery 
of his pursuers—but a scene of a more pleasing nature opens on our 
view; royalty, and the freaks of royalty, are only remembered in those 
wilds as among the things which once had a being, and the race who 
now inhabit those sequestered glens, if not so warlike, are certainly more 
independent, and, we may add, far more happy than their forefathers. 
The shepherds who now dwell in those valle ‘ys are generally men highly 
intelligent, of great simplici ity of manners, and of great goodness of heart ; 
having had but little intercourse with the more busy world, they live a 
virtuous, a contented, and a happy life, and are at all times hospitable 
and kind to strangers. In such a country, and among such a people, 
it was the fortune—we may say the good fortune—of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd to be born, and to live for the first forty years of his life. 

At what time the mountain bard first began his poetical life we 
cannot say, but we have reason to know that it was at an early period in 
his history ; ; during the time of his boyish servitude, when visiting the 
paternal roof, his worthy mother would often say, “ Jamie, my man, gang 
ben the house, and mak me a sang :’’—how he succeeded in these 
attempts we have not heard, nor are we aware that any of his verses 
composed at this early period are now extant. While the youthful 
poet was watching his ‘flocks on the mountains, he had opportunities of 
viewing nature unknown to the dweller in the city; from her workings 
in his native glens he drank deeply from the fountain of inspiration. 
In the ever-varying aspect of the clouds—from the bright and beautiful 
sky during the serenity of a summer’s twilight, or from the first rays of 
the morning’s sun, bringing gladness to a benighted world, the Ettrick 
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Shepherd had stored his imagination, while yet in the years of his ser- 
— with thoughts which were to burst forth in glorious creations of 
soul filled with poetry. 

Mor the first twenty years of his life James Hogg enjoyed but few op- 

portunities of cultivating his mind, his library consisting only of a few 
odd numbers of the “ Scots’ Magazine,” with “ Harve y's Meditations,’ 
aud that sweet pastoral drama, the “* Gentle She ‘pherd ; > this dramatic 
poem he could repeat ber ua boy from beginning to end, without missing 
a single word, and 3 his Bible, he knew its every page. The 
Psalms of David, Pe splendid creations of the inspired writer, were 
80 familiar to his wie. that when attending church he seldom required 
to look upon a book, but his voice was ever heard among the loudest, 
and not the least musical of the rural worshippers ; at one time he even 
acted as precentor, or clerk, in the parish church of his native Ettrick. 
When about his twentieth year, a fortunate change took place in his 
circumstances, on his becoming she ‘spherd to Mr. Laidlaw at Black- 
house; under ie roof of this most respectable man he was received, 
not as a servant, but rather as a son. Mr. Laidlaw, considering the 
times in which he lived, and the situation in which he was placed, was in 
possession of a very respectable library, and to this the Shepherd at all 
times had free access; here his reading may be said to have had its 
commencement. In the eldest son of his master* the Ettrick Shep- 
herd found a friend and a companion, and a worshipper of nature 
capable of understanding and appreciating his genius, Young Laidlaw 
discovered, under the unpretending simplicity of his companion, a mind 
of great originality, and capable of extraordinary things ; he admired 
him to enthusiasm, roused him to a sense of his importance, and cheered 
him on in his poe tical efforts, It gave Laidlaw but little concern who 
might look with an eye of suspicion on the talents of his friend, his judg- 
mentonce formed was not to be shaken by the doubts of others, and his 
judgment was correct. 

The first time that Mr. Hogg ever met his great patron, Sir Walter Scott, 
was, we are told by Lockhart, in the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” while the Shepherd resided at Blackhouse. Hogg him- 
self savs that their introduction took plac ein Ettrick, but the locality is 
of ltde consequence. At ths time Sir Walter, accompanied by his 
friend, the author of the * Scenes of Infanc y, ‘’ was in one of his ex- 
ploring rides through Ettrick Forest, collecting materials for the “ Min- 
strelsy :°? the account which the Shepherd gives us of this interview is, 
‘that he had been out upon the hills, e ngaged in some rural occupation, 
when one of the servant lasses came running out, and told him that he 

bud come hame as fast as ever he could, for Wille Laidlaw, wi’ twa 
gentlemen, were wanting to speak to him.’ The Shepherd soon obeyed 
the summons, and on his arrival had the pleasure of being introduced 
to Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott. Both Laidlaw and Hogg entered warmly 
into Sir Walter's plans, and were able to render him very important 
assistance in his ‘ecarch. At this meeting some of the Shepherd’ s own 
verses were read, of which Sir Walter was please d to speak favourably. 


* William Laidlaw, for many years one of the most intimate friends of Sir 
Walter Seott. For nearly twenty vears he was Sir Walter's factor or land agent at 
Abbotsford; he frequently acted as amanuensis to Sir Walter, and was one ‘of the 
few intrusted with the Waverley secret. Mr. Laidlaw is favourably known to the 
literary world as the author of that beautiful Scotch song, “ Lucy's Flitting.” 
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Approval, coming from such a quarter, went a great way in converting 
many an infidel among the Shepherd’s early associates, who henceforth 
became believers in his powers, and saw beauty in productions which 
they had previously condemned. Having spent a few hours with the 
Shepherd, Sir Walter declared that he had never met a man of more 
originality of genius, and from this time became one of his warmest friends 
and kindest patrons. From his outset in the paths of literature, Hogg 
never felt anything like doubt as to his ultimate success, nor did he allow 
such feelings to retard his onward course to fame ; he early felt in his soul 
those strong workings of the spirit which told him that neither his works 
nor his name should go down to oblivion, or be unrecorded in the annals 
of literature. Tle was aware of his own strength, and, relying upon 
that, he overcame: he might have exclaimed, in the words of a mighty 
conqueror, “1 came, I saw, and I overcame.” The approbation of Sir 
Walter Scott was a triumph for which he and his friend Laidlaw had 
scarcely dared to hope ; all that was wanting was a little mechanical 
skill, and to ac complish this, he applied to his beloved art in a manner 
s0 eathusinatic , that difficulties soon vanished from his path, and the 
rugged way which leads to fame became smoother and smoother as he 
journeyed onward. 

The Shepherd’s first appearance as an author was about the latter 
end of the last century; he had been sent, he tells us, to Edinburgh, in 
charge of a flock of his master’s sheep, and arriving a few days too 
early for the market, hired a small room in the suburbs of the city, 
where he wrote out a few, and these, we believe, not the best of his 
compositions, but such as his memory furnished on the spur of the 
moment. On leaving town, they were left in the hands of an obscure 
printer, and were heard nothing more of, by the Shepherd, until a few 
copies were sent out to him at Blac khouse. We can conceive the poet's 
feelings on the occasion ; he was now the author of a printed volume, 
however humble, and a commencement had been mall in his literary 
career. From this time his fame began to extend, slowly, we must 
allow, at first, but, like the acorn cast into the earth, the tree, although 
at first but a feeble plant, was, in the course of time, to grow up a goodly 
tree, spreading its branches far and wide. 

The Shepherd’s next attempt in the field of literature was his 
* Mountain Bard.”? This volume entitled him to take a place among 
the poets of his country: it is true that the ground which he now 
occupied had formerly been trodden by the minstrels of the border, but 
in this volume he has proved himself no unworthy successor to their 
fame. It is impossible to read the “ Mountain Bard” without disco- 
vering many beauties ; although at times they may appear with rather an 
ungainly exterior, still the breathings of poetry are there, and breathings 
such as then spoke of better things and more extended fame. Who 
can open this volume and not discover the dawnings of that genius 
which afterwards called into existence the pure and spotless ** Kilmeny ?” 

In the year which followed the publication of his “ Mountain Bard,” 
- Shepherd having had occasion to visit Edinburgh, and when again 

1 his return to the country, was accidentally introduced to a gen- 
denies a fellow-traveller in the coach, who afterwards became one of 
his zealous supporters, as he ever was one of his most enthusiastic 
admirers, and, by a strange chain in the course of events, in time his 
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brother-in-law. A notice of that meeting, in a sketch like the present, 
cannot be without its value: the gentleman to whom we allude was the 
Rev. James Gray, at that time one of the masters in the High School of 
Edinburgh, a man of letters himself, and an admirer of all who trod 
in the same path. He was then on his road to Dumfriesshire, with the 
intention of visiting his father-in-law, Mr Phillips, who, in afier-years, 

was connected with the poet by the same endearing relationship. Among 
his fellow-passengers, Mr. Gray found one whose appearance, broad 
Scottish dialect, simple vet pleasing manners, bespoke the respectable 
and happy farmer, for in that hght did he look upon his compa- 
mion. The road over which they were travelling runs through the 
midst of that pastoral range of mountains among whose most un- 
frequented solitudes streams such as the Tweed and the Clyde, the 
Avnan and the Ettrick, arise. These rivers, it is well known, are famed 
in Scottish song, connected as the ‘y are with many a traditionary tale, 

aud with deeds of daring performed in days now long past and gone. 
The conve nage on of the party turning upon “y scenery of the country, 

and the tales of former days, and the name of Ettrick h: aving been fre- 

quently mentioned, Mr. Gray asked his iemabtadhing companion if he 
had ever seen the Ettrick She pherd? “ What, ana’ be he?’’ was the 
answer of the kind-hearted poet, in the homely dialect of his own 
native mountains. We need hardly say that Mr. Gray was gratified in 
ne common manner by this unex pec ‘ted but to him most welcome meet- 
ing, or how warmly he pressed the Shepherd to visit him on his return 
to Edinburgh. On their parting, the Shepherd gave his newly-made 
friend, Mr. Gray, a copy of is ** Mountain Bard.’? This volume was 
afterwards left with old Mr. Phillips, who was so much pleased with its 
contents, that he read them over and over, and retained the book in his 
possession as long as one leaf of it hung to another, never dreaming at 
that time that the mountain bard himself should become his son-in-law. 
On the Shepherd’s first visit to Edinburgh after this meeting he found 
his future bride residing with her relative Mr. Gray ; she was accom- 
pamied by a cousin, who, to much beauty, had the prospect, which was 
eve ntually realised, of inheriting a considerable fortune. After dinner, 
when the young ladies re tire d to the drawing-room, the Shepherd was 
asked what he thought of Miss Susan P ? He answered, ** Mar- 
garet’s the lass for me.”’ The worthy Shepherd was more pleased with 
the cheerful smile, the dark hair, and a black eyes of his own Mar- 
garet, than with the more courtly manners and brighter prospects of her 

wealthier cousin, and he never afterwards had reason to repent of the 
preference which he then showed. 

It was about the year 1810, we believe, that Mr. Hogg began 
to rely upon his mental powers for his future support. Having for 
a time bid farewell to his native mountains, he came to reside in 
Edinburgh, and during the winter of that year commenced his “ Spy,”’ 
rather a singular undertaking for a simple shepherd from the wilds of 
Ettrick forest. This work consisted chiefly of tales in prose and verse, 
with an occasional essay on subjects of general or of local interest; in 
his endeavours as a periodic al writer he had little assistance, relying 
chiefly upon his own invention for the success of his work, unless we 
except a few papers written by his most excellent friend, Mr. John 
Grieve, Mr. and Mrs, Gray, with Professor Gillespie of St. Andrews, and 
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a few others. The “ Spy,” though now long forgotten, contained 
several sketches of Border manners, which afterwards became so popular 
when published in his “ Winter Evening Tales.’ The “ Spy” con- 
tinued to languish on throughout its first year, but whether the shep- 
herd’s pocket derived anything like an adequate remuneration for his 
time and trouble we cannot say; we have reason to believe that 
it merely afforded the means of a scanty subsistence. Greater fame 
was now in store for the Mountain Bard; his “ Queen’s Wake,’ that 
beautiful poem on which his reputation as a poet must rest, and through 
which his name will go down to posterity, was in the press, and from 
the day on which the “ Wake” made her appearance, the poet’s right to 
take his place among the most eminent literary men of his age was as 
undoubted as it was undisputed. Many of the finest ballads in the 
* Wake” had been in the Shepherd's possession for years; a happy 
thought having struck him that, by connecting them in the form j in which 
they now appear, a volume of some interest might be formed—the 
* Queen’ s Wake” was the happy and the successful result of this idea. 
It is not generally known, except among the Shepherd’s more intimate 
friends, that the bards who sing before the young and lovely Queen 
were pictures drawn frem life, and intended to represent some one or 
other of the poet’s more valued companions. The writer of this ver 
imperfect sketch of his beloved friend has a copy of the “ Wake’’ 
in his possession, in which the Shepherd has written, with his 
own hand, the names of those individuals whose characters he has 
sketched ; ‘and in every instance, as far as our personal knowledge goes, 
he has drawii a most faithful and & most correct picture—But we 
must conclude for the present. In our next Number we will con- 
tinue our narrative, When we will add a few more anecdotes, with some 
interesting extracts from letters now in our possession written by the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 
G. 








THE HOURS. 


While from beneath the eye-lid of the dawn, 
The first etherial beam of morning prime 

Touches the hill tops brightly ; ere withdrawn 

The light grey mists from vale or bowery lawn: 
Methonght I’ve heard the still-toned wheels of Time 
In the far eastern dusk, from clime to clime 

Roll pauseless on their unremitting way. 
And, hearing, sighed—Alas! the fast Hours keep 
Their voyage onward o'er th’ untravelled deep, 

While this world intermits , deeming that they 
Keep fitful progress as we toil or sleep, 

They,—like some river to its distant shore,— 

Through light and darkness glide ; once seen, and seen no more, 
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THE REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL.* 


* Un homme capable de faire des dominos avec les 0s de son pere.” 
Pere Gorvt, 





Tar Grand Duke's carriages, with their six horses and outriders, had 
turned down the Borg’ognisanti, and the “ City of the Red Lily,” waking 
from her noon-day slumber, was alive with the sound of wheels. The 
sun Was sinking over the Apennine which kneels at the gate of Florence ; 
the streets were cool and shadowy; the old women, with the bambina 
between their knees, braided straw at the doors 5 the booted guardsman 
paced his black dhasens slowly over the jeweller’ r’s bridge; the pic ture- 
dealer brought forward his brightest ** master’’ to the f fading light ; and 
while the famous churches of that fairest city of the earth called to the 
Ave-Maria with impatient bell, the gallantry and be: auty of Tuscany sped 
through the dampening air with their swift ‘horses, mee ting and passing 
with gay greetings amid the green alleys of the ¢ Cascine, 

The twilight had become grey, whe n the carriages and horsemen, 
scattered in hundreds through the interlaced roads of this loveliest of 
parks, turned by common consent toward the spacious square in the 
centre, and drawing up in thickly serried ranks, the sotree on wheels, 
the reunion en plein air, which is one of the most delightful of the 
peculiar customs of Florence, commenced its healthful gaieties. The 
showy carriages of the Grand Duke and the ex-king of Wurtemberg 
(whose rank would not permit them to share in the familiarities of the 
hour) disappeared by the avenue skirting the bank of the Arno, and 
with much delicate and some desperate specimens of skill, the coachmen 
of the more exclusive nobility threaded the embarrassed press of vehicles, 
and laid their wheels toge ‘ther on the southern edge of the piazza. The 
beaux in the saddle, disembarrassed of ladies and axle-trees, enjoyed their 
usual butterfly privilege of roving, and with light rein and ready spur 
pushed their impatient horses to the coronetted pannels of the loveliest 
or most powerful; the laugh of the giddy was heard here and there over 
the pawing of restless hoofs ; an oc casional sc ream, half of apprehension, 
half of admiration, rewarded the daring caracole of some young and 
bold rider; and while the first star spr: ang to its plac e, and the dew of 
Heaven dropped into the false flowers in the hat of the belle, and into 
the thirsting lips of the violet in the field, (simplicity, like virtue, is its 
own reward ') the low murmur of calumny and compliment, of love and 
light-heartedness, of politeness, politics, puns and poetry, arose over that 
assembly upon wheels ; and if it was not a scene and an hour of happi- 
ness, it was the fault neither of the fragrant eve nor of the provisions of 
nature and fortune. The material for happiness was there. 

A showy caléche with pannels of dusky crimson, the hammer-cloth of 
the same shade, edged with a broad fringe of white, the wheels slightly 
picked out with the same colours, and the coachman and footman in 
corresponding liveries, was drawn up near the southern edge of the piazza. 
A uarrow alley had been left for horsemen between this equipage and 
the adjoining ones, closed up at the extremity, however, by a dark green 
and very plain chasist, placed with a bold violation of etiquette directly 
across the line, and surrounded just now by two or three persons of the 








* Continued from page 50. 
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highest rank leaning from their saddles in earnest conversation with the 
occupant. Not far from the caléche, mounted upon an English blood- 
horse of great beauty, a young man had just drawn rein as if interrupted 
only for a moment on some pressing errand, and with his hat slightly 
raised, was paying his compliments to the venerable Prince Poniatowski, 
at that time the Amphytrion of Florence. ‘rom moment to moment, as 
the pauses occurred in the exchange of courteous phrases, the rider, whose 
spurred heel was close at his saddle-girths, stole an impatient glance up 
the avenue of carriages to the dark-green chariot, and, excited by the 
lifted rein and proximity of the spur, the graceful horse fretted on his 
minion feet, and the bending figures from a hundred vehicles, and the 
focus of bright eyes radiating from all sides to the spot, would have 
betrayed, even toa stranger, that the horseman was of no common mark, 
Around his uncovered temples floated fair and well-cherished locks of 
the sunniest auburn; and if there was beauty in the finely-drawn lines 
of his lips, there was an inexpressibly fierce spirit as well. 


Il. 


The Count Basil had been a month at Florence. In that time he 
had contrived to place himself between the Duke’s ear and all the avenues 
of favour, and had approached as near, pe rhaps nearer, to the hearts of 
the women of his court. A singular and instinctive knowledge of the 
weaknesses of human nature, perfected and concealed by conversance 
with the consummate refinement of life at Paris, remarkable personal 
beauty, and a quality of scornful bitterness for which no one could 
divine a reason in a character and fate else so happily mingled,'but which 
at the same time added to his fascination, had given Count Basil acom- 
mand over the varied stops of society, equalled by few players on that 
difficult and capricious instrument. His worldly ambition went swim- 
mingly on, and the same wind filled the sails of his lighter ventures as 
well. The love of the Marquesa del Marmore, as he had very well anti- 
cipated, grew with his influence and renown. A woman’s pride, he 
perfectly knew, is difficult to wake after she has once believed herself 
adored ; and satisfied that the portrait taken on the lagoon, and the intro- 
duction he had given her to the exclusive penctralia of the Pitti, would 
hold her till his revenge was complete, he left her love for him to find its 
own food in his successes, and never approached her, but to lay to her 
heart more mordently the serpents of jealousy and despair. 

For the Lady Geraldine the Count Basil had conceived a love, the 
deepest of which his nature was capable. Jong as he had known her, 
it was a passion born in Italy, and while it partook of the qualities of the 
clime, it had for its basis the habitual and well-founded respect of a 
virtuous and sincere friendship. At their first acquaintance at Paris, 
the lovely Englishwoman, newly arrived from the purer moral atmos- 
phere of her own country, was moving in the dissolute, but skilfully 
disguised society of the F aubourg St. Germain, with the simple uncon- 
sciousness of the pure in heart, innocent herself, and naturally unsuspi- 
cious of others. The perfect frankness with which she established an 
intimacy with the clever and accomplished attaché, had soon satisfied 
that clear-sighted person that there was no passion in her preference, 
and, giddy with the thousand pleasures of that metropolis of delight, he 
had readily sunk his first startled admiration of her beauty in an affec- 
tionate and confiding friendship. He had thus shown her the better 
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qualities of his character only, and, charmed with his wit and penetration, 
and something flattered, pe haps, with the devotion of so acknowledged 
an autocrat of fashion and talent, she had formed an attachment for him 
that had all the earnestness of love without its passion. They met at 
Florence, but the “ knowledge of good and evil”? had by this time driven 
the Lady Geraldine from her Eden of unconsciousness. Still as_ irre- 
proachable in conduct, and perhaps as pure in heart as before, an ac- 
quaintance with the forms of vice had introduced into her manners those 
ostensible cautions which, while they protect, suggest also what is to be 
feared. 

A change had taken place also in Count Basil. He had left the 
vitreous and mercurial clime of France, with its volatile and superticial 
occupations, for the voluptuous and indale ‘nt air of Italy, and the study 
of its impassioned deifications of beauty. That which had before been 
in him an instinct of gay pleasure—a pursuit which palled in the first 
moment of success, and was second to his ambition or his vanity—had 
become, in those two years of a painter’s life, a thirst both n the scnses 
and the imagination, which had usurped the very throne of his soul. 
Like the Hindoo youth, who finds the gilded plaything of his childhood 
elevated in his mature years into a god, he bowed his heart to what he 
had held so lightly, and brought the costly sacrifice of time and thought 
to its altars. He had ted his eyes upon the divine glories of the pencil, 
and upon the breathing wonders of love in marble, beneath the sky and 
in the dissolving air in which they rose to the hand of inspiration; and 
with his eye dise iplined, and his blood fused with taste and enthusiasm, 
that idolatry of beauty, which had before seemed sensual or unreal, 
kindled its first fires in his mind, and his senses were intoxicated with 
the incense. There is a kind of compromise in the effects of the atmos- 
phere and arts of Italy. If the intellect takes a warmer hue in its 
study of the fair models of antiquity, the senses in turn become more 
refined and intellectual. In other latitudes and lands woman is loved 
more coldly. After the brief reign of a passion of instinct, she is happy 
if she can retain her empire by habit, or the qualities of the heart. 
That divine form, meant to assimilate her to the angels, has never been 
recognized by the dull eve that should have seen in it a type of her soul. 
To the love of the painter or the statuary, or to his who has made him- 
self conversant with their models, is adde d the imperishable enthusiasm 
of a captivating and exalted study. The mistress of his heart is the 
mistress of his mind. She is the breathing realization of that secret 
ideal which exists in every mind, but which, in men ignorant of the 
fine arts, takes another form, and becomes a woman’s rival and usurper, 
She is hke nothing in ambition—she is like nothing in science or busi- 
ness —nothing in out-of-door pleasures. If politics, or the chase, or the 
acquisition of wealth, is the form of this ruling passion, she is unas- 
sociated with that which is nearest his heart, and he returns to her with 
an exhausted interest and a flagging fancy. It is her strongest tie upon 
his affection, even, that she is his refuge when unfit for that which 
occupies him most—in his fatigue, his disappointment, his vacuity of 
head and heart. He thinks of her only as she receives him in his most 
worthless hours; and, as his refreshed intellects awake, she is forgotten 
with the first thought of his favourite theme—for what has a woman's 
loveliness to do with that? 

Count Basil had not concluded his first interview with the Lady 
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Geraldine, without marvelling at the new feelings with which he looked 
upon her. He had never betore realized her singular and adorable 
beauty. The exquisitely turned head, the small and pearly ears, the 
spiritual nostril, the softly moulded chin, the clear loftiness of expression, 
vet inexpressib le delicacy and brightness in the lips, and a throat and 
bust than which those of Faustina in the delicious marble of the Galle Ty 
of Florence might be less envied by the Queen of Love—his gaze 
wandered over these, and followed her in the harmony of her motions, 
and the native and unapproachable grace of every attitude ; and the 
pictures he had so passionately studied seemed to fade in his mind, and 
the statues he had half worshippe d seemed to descend from their pedes- 
tals depreciated. The Lady Geraldine, for the first time, fe/t his eye, 
For the first time in their acquaintance, she was offended with its regard, 
Her embarrassment was read by the quick diplomate, and at that 
moment sprang into being a passion, which perhaps had died but for the 
conscious acknowledgment of her rebuke. 

Up to the evening in the Cascint, with which the second chapter of 
this simply true tale commences, but one of the two leading threads in 
the Count Basil’s woof had woven well. ‘* The jealous are the damn’d,” 
and the daily and deadly agony of the Marquesa del Marmore was a 
dark ground from which his love to the Lady Geraldine rose to his own 
eve in heightened relief. His dearest joy forwarded with equal step his 
dearest revenge ; and while he could watch the working of his slow 
torture in the fascinated heart of his victim, he was content to suspend 
a blow to which that of death would be a mercy. “ The law,’’ said 
Count Basil, as he watched her quivering and imploring lip, x takes 
cognizance but of the murder of the body. It has no retribution for the 
keener dagger of the soul.” 


Ill. 


The conversation between the Russian Secretary and the Prince 
Poniatowski ended at last in a graceful bow frum the former to his 
horse’s neck; and the quicker rattling of the small hoofs on the ground, 
as the fine creature felt the movement in the saddle and prepared to 
bound away, drew all eyes once more upon the handsomest and most 
idolized gallant of Florence. The narrow lane of carriages, commencing 
with the showy caléche of the Marquesa del Marmore, and closed up 
by the plam chariot of the Lady Geraldine, was still open, and with a 
glance at the latter which sufficie ‘ntly indicated his destination, Count 
Basil raised his spurred heel, and with a smile of delight and the quick- 
ness of a barb in the desert, galloped toward the opening. Inthe same 
instant the Marquesa del Marmore gave a convulsive spring forward, 
and, in obedience to an imperative order, her coachman violently drew 
rein and shot back the forward wheels of the ca/éche directly across his 
path. Met in full career by this sudden obstacle, the horse of the Rus- 
sian reared high in air; but ere the screams of apprehension had arisen 
from the adjacent carriages, the silken bridle was slacked, and with a 
low bow to the foiled and beautiful Marquesa as he shot past, he brushed 
the hammer-cloths of the two scarce separated carriages, and at the same 
instant stood at the chariot window of the Lady Geraldine, as calm and 
respectful as if he had never known danger or emotion. 

A hundred eyes had seen the expression of his face as he leaped past 
the unhappy woman, and the drama of which that look was the key was 
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understood in Florence. The Lady Geraldine alone, seated far back in 
her chariot, was unconscious of the risk run for the smile with which 
she greeted its hero; and unconscious, as well, of the poignant jealousy 
and open mortification she had innocently assisted to inflict, she stretched 
her fair and transparent hand from the carriage, and stroked the glossy 
neck of his horse, and while the Marquesa del Marmore drove past with 
a look of nenpressibie anguish and hate, and the dispersing nobles and 
dames took their way tothe city gates, Count Basil leaned close to the 
ear of that loveliest of breathing creatures, and forgot, as she forgot in 
liste ning to the bewilderme music of his voice, that the stars had risen, 
or that the mieht was closing around them. 

The Caseiné had long been silent when the chariot of the Lady 
Geraldine took its way to the town, and, with the reins loose upen his 
horse’s neck, Count Basil followed at a slower pace, lost in the reverie 
of a tumultuous passion. The sparkling and unobstructed stars broke 
through the leaty roof of the avenue whose silence was disturbed by 
those fine and hght-stepping hoofs, and the challenge of the Duke's 
forester, going his rounds ere the gates closed, had its own deep-throated 
echo for its answer. The Arno rippled among the rushes on its banks, 
the occasional roll of wheels passing the paved arch of the Ponte Seragho, 

came faintly down the river upon the moist wind, the pointed cypresses 
of the Convent of Bello Sguardo laid their slender fingers against the 
lowest stars in the southern horizon, and with his feet pressed, care- 
less!y, far through his stirrups, and his head dropped on his bosom, the 
softened diplomate turned imstinctively to the left in the last diverging 
pot of the green alleys, and his horse’s cars were already pricked at 
the tread, before the gate, of the watchful and idle doyantert. 

Close ende r the city wall, on this side Florence, the traveller will re- 
member that the trees are more thickly serried, and the stone seats, for 
the comfort and pleasure of those who would step forth from the hot 
streets for an hour of fresh air and rest, are mossy with the depth of the 
perpetual shade. In the midst of this dark avenue, the unguided animal 
beneath the careless and forgetful rider suddenly stood still, and, the 
next moment starting aside, a female sprang high against his neck. and 
Count Basil, ere awake from his reveric, felt the glance of a dagger-blade 
across his bosom. 

With the slender wrist that had given the blow firmly arrested in his 
left hand, the Count Basil slowly dismounted, and after a steadfast 
look, by the dim light, into the face of the lovely assassin, he pressed her 
fingers respec tfully, and with we HI- counterfeited emotion, to his lips. 

‘ Twice since the Ave-Maria!”’ he said, in a tone of reproachful ten- 
derness, “‘ and against a life that is your own !” 

He could see, even in that faint light, the stern compression of those 
haughty lips, and the flash of the darkest eyes of the Vald’Arno. But 
leading her gently to a seat, he sat beside her, and with scarce ten brief 
moments of low-toned and consummate eloquence, he once more deluded 
her soul! 

“ We meet to-morrow,’ she said, as, after a burst of irrepressible tears, 
she disengaged herself from his neck, and looked toward the end of the 
avenue, where Count Basil had already heard the pawing of her impa- 
tient horses. 

* To-morrow '”’ he answered ; 


2) 


‘“* but, mia carissima !”’ he continued, 
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opening his breast to stanch the blood of his wound, “ vou owe me A 
concession after this rude evidence of your love.” 

She looked into his face as if answer were superfluous, 

* Drive to my ne at noon, and remain with me till the Ave 
Maria.” 

For but halfa moment the impassioned Italian hesitated. Though 
the step he demanded of her was apparently without motive or reason— 
though it was one that sacrificed to a whim her station, her fortune, and 
her triends—she hesitated but to question her reason if the wretched 
price of this sacrifice would be paid—if the love, to which she fled from 
this world and heaven, was her own. In other countries, the crime of 
infidelity is punished—in Italy it is the appearance only that is crimi- 
nal. In proportion as the sin is overlooked, the violation of the outward 
propricties s of life is severely visited ; and while a lover is stipulated for 
in the marriage-contract, an open visit to that lover's house is an offence 
which brands the perpetrator with irremediable shame. The Marquesa 
del Marmore well knew that in going forth from the ancestral palace of 
her husband on a visit to Count Basil, she took leave of it for ever. The 
equipage that would bear her to him would never return for her; the 
protection, the fortune, the noble relations, the troops of friends, would 
all drop from her. In the pride of her youth and beauty,—from the 
highest pinnacle of rank,—from the she Iter of fortune and esteem —she 
would descend, by a single step, to be a beggar for life and love from the 
mercy of the heart she fled to! 

“ | will come,” she said, in a firm voice, looking close into his face, as 
if she would read in his dim features the prophetic answer of his soul. 

The Count Basil strained her to his bosom, and starting back as if 
with the pain of his wound, he pleaded the necessity of a surgeon, and 
bade her a hasty good-night. And while she gained her own carriage in 
secresy, he rede round to the other gate, which opens upon the Borg’- 
ognisanti, and dismounting at the Café Colonna, where the artists were 
at this hour usually assembled, he sought out his fellow-traveller, Gian- 
nino Speranza, w ho had sketched the Marquesa upon the lagoon, and 
made an appointment with him for the morrow. 

IV. 

While the Count Basil’s revenge sped thus merrily, the just Fates 
were preparing forshim a retribution in his love. The mortification of 
the Marquesa del Marmore, at the Cascine, had been made the subject 
of conversation at the prima sera of the Lady Geraldine ; and other details 
of the same secret drama transpiring at the same time, the whole secret 
of Count Basil’s feelings toward that unfortunate woman flashed clearly 
and fully upon her. His motives for pretending to have drawn the por- 
trait of the lagoon, for procuring her an admission to the exclusive sup- 
pers of the Pitti, for a thousand things which had been unaccountable, or 
referred to more amiable causes, were at once unveiled. Even yet, with 
no suspicion of the extent of his revenge, the Lady Geraldine felt an 
indignant pity for the unconscious victim, and a surprised disapproval of 
the character thus unmasked to her eye. Upon further reflection, her 
brow flushed to remember that she herself had been made the most 

effective tool of his revenge ; and as she recalled circumstance after cir- 
cumstance in the last month’s history, the attention and preference he 
had shown her, and which had gratified her, perhaps, more than she 
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admitted to herself, seemed to her sensitive and resentful mind to have 
been only the cold instruments of jealousy. Incapable as she was of 
an unlawful passion, the unequalled fascinations of Count Basil had 
silently found their way to her heart, and if her indignation was kindled 
by a sense of justice and womanly pity, it was fed and fanned unaware 
by mortified pride. She rang, and sent an order to the gate that she was 
to be denied for the future to Count Basil Spinifort. 

The servant had appeared with his silver tray in his hand, and be- 
fore leaving her presence to communicate the order, he presented her 
with a lette r. Well foreseeing the éclaircissement which must follow 
the public scene in the Casciné, the Count Basil had left the café for 
bis own palazzo, and, ina letter, of which the following is the passage 
most important to our story, he re vealed to the lady he loved a secret, 
Which he hoped would anticipate the common rumour :— 

**** “But these passionate words will have offended your ear, 
dearest lady, and [ must pass to a theme on which I shall be less 
eloquent. You will hear to-night, pe rhaps, that which, with all your 
imagination, will scarce prepare you for what you will hear to-morrow. 
The Marquesa del Marmore is the victim of a revenge which has only 
been second in my heart to the love T have for the first time breathed 
to you. | can never hope that you will either understand or forgive the 
hitterness in which it springs ; yet it is a demon to which I am deli- 
vered, soul and body, and no spirit but my own can know its power. 
When I have called it by its name, and toll you of its exasperation, 
if you do not pardon, you will pity me. 

“You know that I am a Russian, and you know the station my 
talents have won me; but you do not know that I was born a serf and 

aslave! If you could re nd open my heart, and see the pool of black- 
ness and bitterness that lies in its bottom, fallen drop by drop from this 
accursed remembrance, there would be little need to explain to you 
how this woman has offended me. Had I been honourably born, hike 
yourself, I feel that I could have been, like you, an angel of hight : as 
it is, the contumely of a /ook has stirred me to a revenge which has in 

, | do not need to be told, the darkest clements of murder. 

“My early history is of no importance, yet | may tell you it was such 
as to expose to every wind this lacerated nerve. Ina foreign land, 
and holding an official rank, it was seldom breathed upon. I wore, 
mostly, a gay heart at Paris. In my late exile at Venice I had time to 
brood. upon my dark remembrance, and it was revived and fed by the 
melancholy of my solitude. The obscurity in which I lived, and the 
occasional comparison between myself and some passing noble in the 
Piazza, served to remind me, could I have forgotten it. I never 
dreamed of love in this humble disguise, and so never felt the con- 
tempt that had most power to wound me. On receiving the letters of 
my new appointment, however, this cautious humility did not wait to be 
put off with my sombrero. I started for Florence, clad in the habili- 
ments of poverty, but with the gay mood of a courtier beneath. ‘The 
first burst of my newly-released feelings was admiration for a woman 
of singular beauty, who stood near me on one of the most love-awakening 
and delicious eves that I ever remember. My heart was overflowing, 
and she permitted me to breathe my passionate adoration in her ear. 
The Marquesa del Marmore, but for the scorn of the succeeding day, 
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would, I think, have been the mistress of my soul. Strangely enough, 
I had seen you without loving you. 

“1 have told you, as a bagatelle that might amuse you, my rencontre 
with del Marmore and his dame in the cathedral of Bologna. The look 
she gave me there sealed her doom, It was witnessed by the compa- 
nions of my poverty, and the concentrated resentment of years spran 
up at the insult. Had it been a man, I must have struck him dead 
where he stood ;—she was a woman, and I swore the downfall of her 
aaa °** 

Thus briefly dismissing the chief topic of his letter, Count Basil 
returned to the pleading of his love. It was dwelt on more eloquent! 
than his revenge ; but as the Lady Geraldine scarce read it to the end. 
it need not retard the procession of events in our story. The fair 
Englishwoman sat down beneath the Etruscan lamp, whose soft light 
illumined a brow, cleared, as,if by a sweep from the wing of her good 
angel, of the troubled dream which had overhung it, and in brief and 
decided, but kind and warning words, replied to the letter of Count 
Basil. 

¥e 

It was noon on the following day, and the Contadini from the hills 
were setiling to their siesta on the steps of the churches, and against 
the columns of the Piazza del Gran’ Duca. The artists alone, in the 
cool gallery, and in the tempered halls of the Pitti, shook off the drow- 
siness of the hour, and straimed sight and thought upon the immortal 
canvass from which they drew ; while the sculptor, in his brightening 
studio, weary of the mallet, yet excited by the bolder light, leaned on 
the rough block behind him, and with listless body but wakeful and 
fervent eye, studied the last touches upon his marble. 

Prancing hoofs, and the sharp quick roll peculiar to the wheels of 
carriages of pleasure, awakened the aristocratic sleepers of the Via dei 
Servi, and with a lash and a jerk of violence, the coachman of the 
Marquesa del Marmore, enraged at the loss of bis noon-day repose, 
brought up her showy caléche at the door of Count Basil Spirifort. The 
fair occupant of that luxurious vehicle was pale, but the brightness of 
joy and hope burned almost fiercely in her eye. 

The doors flew open as the Marquesa descended, and following a 
servant in the Count’s livery, of whom she asked no question, she found 
herself in a small saloon, furnished with the peculiar luxury which 
marks the apartment of a bachelor, and darkened like a painter’s room. 
The light came in from a single tall window, curtained below, and under 
it stood an easel, at which, on her first entrance, a young man stood 
sketching the outline of a female head. As she advanced, lookin 
eagerly around for another face, the artist laid down his palette, an 
with a low reverence presented her with a note from Count Basil. It 
informed her that political news of the highest importance bad called 
him suddenly to the cabinet of his Chef, but that he hoped to be with 
her soon; and, meantime, he begged of her, as a first favour in his 
newly-prospered love, to bless him with the possession of her portrait, 
done by the incomparable artist who would receive her, 

Disappointment and vexation overwhelmed the heart of the Marquesa, 
and she burst into tears. She read the letter again, and grew calmer ; 
for it was laden with epithets of endearment, and seemed to her written 
in the most sudden haste. Never doubting for an instant the truth of 
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his apology, she removed her hat, and with a look at the deeply-shaded 
mirror, while she shook out from their confinement the masses of her 
Juxuriant hair, she approached the painter’s easel, and with a forced 
cheerfulness inquired in what attitude she should sit to him. 

** If the Signora will amuse herself,” he replied, with a bew, “ it will 
be easy to compose the picture, and seize the expression without annoy- 
ing her with a pose.” 

Relieved thus of any impe rative occupation, the unhappy Marquesa 
seated herself by a table of intaglios and prints, and while she appa- 
rently occupied herself in the examination of these specimens of art, 
she was delivered, as her tormentor had well anticipated. to the alter- 
nate tortures of impatience and remorse. And while the hours wore 
on, and her face paled, and her eyes grew bloodshot with doubt and 
fear, the skilful painter, forgetting everything in the enthusiasm of his 
art, and forgotten utterly by his unconscious subject, transferred too 
faithfully to the canvass that picture of agonized expectation. 

The afternoon meantime had worn aw ay, and the gay world of Flo- 
rence, from the side towards Fiesolé, rolle d past the Via dei Servi on 
their circuitous way to the Cascine, and saw, with dumb astonishment, 
the carriage and liveries of the Marquesa del Marmore at the door of 
Count Basil Spirifort. On they swept by the Via Mercata Nova to 
the Lung’ Arno, and there their astonishment redoubled; for in the 
window of the Casino dei Nobili, playing with a billiard-cue, and laugh- 
ing with a group of lounging exquisites, stood Count Basil himself, the 
most unoccupied and listless of sunset idlers. There was but one de- 
duction to be drawn from this sequence of events; and when they re- 
membered the demonstration of passionate jealousy on the previous 
evening in the Cascine, Count Basil, evidently innocent of participation 
in her passion, was deemed a persecuted man, and the Marquesa del 
Marmore was lost to herself and the world! 

Three days after this well-remembered circumstance in the history of 
Florence, an order was received from the Grand Duke to admit into the 
exhibition of modern artists a picture by a young Venetian painter, an 
éléve of Count Basil Spirifort. It was called “ The Lady expecting an 
Inconstant,”” and had been pronounced by a virtuoso who had seen it 
on private view, to be a master-piece of expression and colour. It was 
instantly and indignantly recognized as the portrait of the unfortunate 
Marquesa, whose late abandonment of her husband was fresh on the 
lips of common rumour, but ere it could be officially removed, the cir- 
cumstance had been noised abroad, and the picture had been seen by 
all the curious in Florence. The order for its removal was given; but 
the purpose of Count Basil had been effected, and the name of the un- 
happy Marquesa had become a jest on the vulgar tongue. 

This tale had not been told had there not been more than a common 
justice in its sequel. The worst passions of men, in common life, are 
sometimes inscrutably prospered. The revenge of Count Basil, how- 
ever, was betrayed by the last step which completed it; and w hile the 

victim of his fiendish resentment finds a peaceful asylum in England 
under the roof of the compassionate Lady Geraldine, the once gay and 
admired Russian wanders from city to city, followed by an evil reputa- 
tion, and stamped unaccountably as a Jattatore*. 
SLINGsBY, 
* A man with an evil eye. 
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MR. HENRY BULWER’S 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH." 


Tuts is a brilliant book. The term is getting out of request, but 
may be properly revived for this book of Mr. Bulwer’s. Its style 
is what the style of every work ought to be—the inspiration of ‘its 
subject. It is airy, rapid, and picturesque ; full of wit and good con- 
versation ; its conversational passages, we may add, forcibly calling to 
mind the delightful turns of expression to be met with in our own older 
comedies. We can name no work with which we would compare it in 
these respects. It is an original book about a most original people. 
What would come nearest to it, we should say, is— Horace Walpole writ- 
ing under the inspiration of Madame du Deffand. And if, in the case 
of Mr. Bulwer, as in thatof Mr. Walpole, we discover occasionally what 
savours a little of the egotist, we are very certain we do not think him 
a bit the worse for it. We hold with the philosopher who said, that a 
man who does not think well of himself, generally thinks ill of others, 
Nor do the latter fail to return the compliment. 

Mr. Bulwer’s style, then, is admirable. We fancy we hear some im- 
patient and half-witted person ask us,—what style has to do with the 
subject-matter, or at least why that should be put forward as the first 
recommendation of a book? Why, because it is, or ought to be, the 
first recommendation of every book, and because it is too much disre- 
garded now-a-days. The value of a truth, we can assure our expostu- 
lator, is by no means independent of the dress in which it reaches us. 
Ilalf its chances of benefit may be thus emperilled. Victor Hugo says 
very truly on this point, in one of his masterly chapters of criticism :— 
“ C’est le style qui fait la durée de l’ceuvre et l’immortalité du poéte, 
La belle expression embe!llit la belle pensée et la conserve; c’est tout a 
la fois une parure et une armure. Le style sur l’idée, c’est l’émail sur 
la dent.” » dent, however, should be there, and let us say that the ex- 
istence of /’émail is some little evidence of that. We can at all events 
promise the reader it is to be found beneath Mr. Bulwer’s style, and a 
very sharp one it is. The work before us, in short, is not less valuable 
than it is delightful; there is great power of suggestion in it; through- 
out, a very nice, as well as sound, perception ; and, taken altogether, we 
feel it to be equally the result of just reasoning as of quick and happy 
observation. : 

Mr. Bulwer had many motives to the association of his name with 
such inquiries as the present. “ France, to me,’’ he says, “is a country 
in which repose many of my affections. I visited it young—its scenes 
and its people are connected with some of my earliest, and therefore 
with some of my dearest, recoilections. I never touch its soil, but the 
green memory of fresher and happier times rises around me. Some of 
those whom I have most valued—some of those whom [ have most 
loved, link me with the land of which I write, and infuse into my 
thoughts a colour which is assuredly not the hue of jealousy or aver- 
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sion—nor, we will add for Mr. Bulwer, of any of the exaggerated or 
partial influences. We do not feel it in his passages of sharpest detec- 
tion or of most eloquent praise. He has evidently some favourite ob- 
jects, but he is able to admit the operation of adverse and modifying 
causes. His keen penetration is supported by comprehensiveness of 
mind. His justice breathes generosity, which is indeed the proper tem- 
perature of justice. How much of this latter characteristic might not 
possibly be referred to Mr. Bulwer’s consciousness of possessing, what 
we began by naming, a happy and striking style! He who has some- 
thing better than a “* qoose pe n,” > does not need to put gall in his ink. 

Mr. Bulwer’s inquiries take in every aspect of France—* France se- 
rious, and France gay.’’ He paints her inher studies, in her crimes 
in her pleasures, and omits no place in search of tints for his pencil, 
whether her pleasures are to be found in the guinguette or the ball-room, 
or her crimes to be tracked from the ball-room to the prison. The do- 
mestic, and the politic al, life of France are exhibited before us, with all 
their separate, yet intimate, and subtle relations. The arrangement is 
highly felicitous. Mr. Bulwer justly considers that ideas are most na- 
turally introduced into the minds of others, in the form and order in 
which the ‘y most naturally introduce themselves into our own minds ;— 
and has wisely avoided injuring every part of his book on a false idea of 
improving the whole. Let the reader follow us in a rapid glance, such 
as the author gives, back upon Mr, Bulwer’s labours. 

The work is in four volumes, with a division of six books. In the 
first book we enter Paris with Mr. Bulwer, by the Champs Elysces, and 
proceed up the Boulevards through the capital, surrounded and attended 
by all its recollections of fifteen centuries. We are then introduced 
to the people, and their characteristics, politeness, gallantry, vanity, 
wit, gaiety, frivolity, and crime. We make acquaintance with a nation 
whose brow is chronicled with centuries, and whose character is still 
in its youth.” 

The second book opens with a rapid and striking view of historical 
changes. The Old Regime, the Revolution of Eighty-nine, the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire, pass over the scene before us. We 
behold again those revolutions, amidst which had disappeared a solemn 
and brocaded court, a terrible and sanguinary republic, a glorious and 
conquering empire,’a prosperous but misguided monarchy. 

In the third book is laid before us the predominant influences which 
have survived these old revolutions to effect new—the influence of 
women, the influence of war, the influence of letters—the influences of 
religion, protestism, and the new philosophies. 

With the close of the third book, the first series of Mr. Bulwer’s 
labours may be said to close. The second series is aptly named the 
“Monarchy of the Middle Classes,” and here we have the three re- 
maining books opened before us—Division of Property, Social Condition, 
Centralization ; and we learn, in @ variety of very valuable and inter- 
esting details, the manner in which the soil of France is divided, the social 
condition which the French people enjoy, and the species of government 
under which they are placed. 

What is the result to which Mr. Bulwer comes? It is probably not 
for us to state that here ; it is sufficient to remark, that means for arriving 
at an impartial judgment are amply furnished. For ourselves, we will 
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only say, that we discover for the first time, with sufficient clearness, 
some of the problems of the French character. We would add, at the 
same time, that the period at which Mr. Bulwer describes them, was 
more than usually favourable to his object. The pride of purse, the 
pride of letters, the pride of manners, the vanities of the low as well as 
the high, are all at this moment more directly in opposition in Paris, than 
they have been at any period of her history— and such vanities, pre- 
voked by each other, become visible in the light of their opposite vanities, 
Some of the wide inconsistencies of the people, it is also to he observed, 
are in the course of disappearance. In literature, for instance. Mr, 
Bulwer very properly remarks, that the person you meet now-a-days j in 
the streets of Paris is not dressed as you would have found him in the 
reign of Louis XIV., and that you cannot expect hterature to appear in 
the old costume. Strange it is, however, that this could only have been 
said within a dozen years! The spirit which rules the actual world 
seems only of late to have descended visibly into the world of litera- 
ture, and to have influenced poetry, and the stage: it is only within 
these few years that, through those great valves of intellect, the 
new thoughts, fee lings, passions, and wants of the time, have found vent. 
W hat was the state of France before /—ademocracy in morals, a tyranny 
in taste! Societies for the indulgence of every possible theory—and 
Hercules still restricted to his full-bottomed perriwig! In one case, 
slavery to the most contemptible and ludicrous prejudice ; ; in the other, 
the most he ~adlong extravagance after abstract speculation ! Inexorable 
rulcs to determine taste, in the same moment with lax inclinations to 
guide morality! On hoth sides we now witness a better, a more pro- 
mising, and more intelligible state of things. The movement which has 
taken place in the material world is now passing through the intel- 
lectual, and the arts are being subjected to the influences which have 
remoulded society. 

In this great change Victor Hugo stands prominent, as its leader 
and representative. His faults are chiefly the faults of his posi- 
tion and of the complex influences around him; his merits are of the 
first-rate order, and are peculiarly his own. Mr. Bulwer sees and feels 
both. “ M. Victor Hugo,” he says, “ might aspire to the place which 
Corneille or Racine once held upon the stage of his country; and I had 
almost said, to a place near that which Shakspeare once held upon our 
own. But—” and then that fatal monosyllable drags forth its usual 
train of “ monstrous malefactors,” in the shape of certain faults which 
forbid this. We think Mr. Bulwer makes them, however, too mon- 
strous ; that he overstates the case against M. Hugo, and unwittingly 
misstates his theory. We regret that we must forego the temptation of 
entering upon this subject at present; but in reference to Mr. Bulwer’s 
statement, that it is the general object of this great writer to attempt to 
arrive at a particular effect, in opposition to the natural sympathies that 
produce it, we will quote a passage from one of M. Hugo’s own works, 
in which the error of such a supposition is, we think, eloquently and 
fervently forbidden. We desire at this moment to direct particular atten- 
tion to it, as a masterly answer to the chief detractors from Hugo :— 

“Attirer Ja foule 4 un drame comme |'oiseau 4 un miroir; passionner 
la multitude autour de la glorieuse fantaisie du poéte, et faire oublier au 
peuple le gouvernement qu'il a pour l’instant ; faire pleurer les femmes sur 
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une femme, les méres sur une mére, les hommes sur un homme ; montrer, 
quand Poccasion s'en présente, le beau moral sous la difformité phy siqne ; 

pénétrer sous toutes les surfaces pour extraire l’essence de tout; donner 
aux grands, le respect des petits et aux petits la mesure des grands ; en- 
seigner| qu'il y a souvent un peu de mal dans les meilleurs et presque tou- 
jours un peu de bien dans les pires, et, par 1A, inspirer aux mauvais 
lespérance et 1 indulgence aux bons; tout. ramener, dans les événemens 
de Ja vie possible, A ces grandes lignes providentielles ou fatales entre 
lesquelles se meut Ja liberté humaine ; profiter de l‘attention des masses 

pour leur enseigner A leur insu, A travers le plaisir que vous leur donnez, 
les sept ou huit grandes vérités sociales, morales ou philosophiques, sans 
lesquelles elles n’auraient pas lintelligence de leur temps: voila, a notre 
avis, pour le poete, la vraie utilité, la vraie influence, la vraie collaboration 
dans l'ceuvre civilisatrice. C ‘est par cette vole magnifique et large, et non 
par la tracasserie politique, qu’un art devient un pouvoir, 

All this M. Hugo will accomplish, though probably not in his own 
time, since so many of the adverse influences are against him. And yet 
why, looking at what he has already done, should we permit ourselves to 
fear that he will not himself witness the entire realization? It is now 
something more than half a century since the walls of the French Aca- 
demy shook with the thunders of Voltaire against the reputation of Shak- 
speare; but it is a very few years since M de Chateaubriand called 
Shakspeare “un gros buffon ;”’ elaborately undertook to prove that the 
introduction of his works into France would demoralize its literature ; 
and, by way of accounting for the still abiding empire of his tragedies 
and comedies among us, while, as the critic gravely announced, we had 
utterly forgotten Pope, Locke, Bacon, Hume, and Gibbon,—related an 
ingenious anecdote to his countrymen about his having met a sailor in 
Covent Garden Theatre, who, never having been there before, very na- 
turally asked its name! “ C’etoit un matelot de /a Cité,” triumphantly 
proceeds M. de Chateaubriand, “ qui, passant par hasard dans la rue a 
’heure du spectacle, et voyant la foule se pre ‘sser a une porte, ¢toit entrée 
lA pour son argent, sans savoir de quoi il s’agissoit. Comment les An- 
glois auroient-ils un theatre supportable, quand leurs parterres sont com- 
poses des juges arrivant du Bengale, ou de la cdte de Guinée, qui ne 
savent seulement pas od ils sont ?”’ Irresistible argument! It is a very 
few years, we repeat, since this wretched stuff was gravely listened to in 
France. But since then, what has been Victor Hugo” s daily lesson to 
his countrymen ? This alone would serve to prove his genius. He has 
adjured them, before all their eminent men, to reverence Shakspeare as 
the greatest of poets,—and now observe, pervading the literature of 
France at this moment, the effects of such great lessons. 

One word in conclusion. What Mr. Bulwer says as to the social 
disadvantages under which men of letters in England find themselves, 
is, we think, rather overcharged ; but his remark at p. 215 of his second 
volume is perfectly correct. It js only necessary for a man to concern 
himself with literature in this happy country of ours, to have all his 
possible personal characteristics immediately laid hold of, and twisted 
and pulled about to gratify the most contemptible spleen of society. 
A man of letters, for instance, shall wear a tuft of hair upon his chin, 
and—all that his genius has done and is doing to delight us, reasonably 
considered—the whole world can do nothing grateful in return but 
busy themselves in pulling very lustily at the aforesaid tuft of hair. 
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“A chiel ’s amang ve takin’ notes.’— Burns. 


RUMMINS’S CONVERSAZIONE—RUMMINSIAN MUSEUM. 


Wednesday, June 1'1ih.—Beine engaged to tea with the learned 
antiquary, Rummins, at six, returned to a hasty dinner at five. Having 
ordered nothing more than a veal cutlet, was not a little astonished at 
the parade with which the repast was served. Heard Scorewell without- 
side calling, in an authoritative tone,—‘ Now—Number Fifteen’s din- 
ner—look sharp.”? Presently the door was thrown open, and there 
entered, in procession, Scorewell with a dish of cutlets, who was suc- 
ceeded by the head waiter carrying a dish of broccoli, who was followed 
by a boy with a couple of potatoes, who was followed by another boy 
with a butter-boat. These things being placed in due form upon the 
table, Scorewell and his satellites hopped and skipped round and round 
it; one officiously moving the pepper-castor half an inch to the right of 
the place where it stood ; another shoving the vinegar-crnet half an inch 
to the left; a third taking up a spoon and laying it down again with an 
air of busy-ness,—each doing something which did not need to be done. 
This display of good-for-nothing activity ended, the assistants left the 
room ; and Scorewell, after a preparatory *ahem,”’ (at the same time, 
with a sort of draught- -playing action, displacing and replacing every 
article on the table,) said— 

** Hope you'll excuse what's past, Sir—attendance in future shall be 
better than it has been, Sir—no fault of ours, Sir; but now that that 
family with the fly is gone, as I am happy to say, Sir— Plague on ‘em! 
The gentleman—I mean that man, that Hobbs, who has no more got 
two Hobbses in his name than I have, turns out after all to be nothing 
more than valet to Lord Squandermere! But I was right: I thought 
from the first they were nobody. Your real gentlefolks never give no 
trouble, never complain. But, as for them, nothing was never good 
enough for ’em; and as for waiting on, I’m sure the little profit I have 
got by ’em will hardly pay for the bell-wires they have worn out.— 
Ahem !—What wine would you choose to take to-day, Sir?” 

“* Remembering what you told me a day or two ago,” replied I—(and 
to my shame I confess it was with malice prepense that I did so)— 

“ remembering that, Scorewell, I shall not pretend to a choice; so give 
me a little of the wine which you are in the habit of serving to Mr.— 
Mr.—I forget his name, but I mean the gentleman who is so ‘ remark- 
ably particular about his wine :’ Mr. De Stewpan, I think it is.” 

** Particular, indeed! Another bird of the same feather, Sir. Cook 
at the London Tavern, Sir. But he never deceived me. From the first 
moment I saw him, Sir, I thought he was no real gentleman, for all the 
De to his name. And his friend Twistwire, the bird-cage maker, with 
a ville tacked to his! A pretty show-up of the whole party, indeed, 


* Concluded from Vol. XLV., p. 474. 
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there has been at Mr. Hoppy’s public breakfast this morning. When 
great folks go into a strange place éncog. they make themselves look 
little ; your little folks have nothing for it, therefore, upon such occa- 
sions but to look big. But I saw through them from the first, and glad 
am [ that they have taken themselves off. Of course they could not 
stay in this place after such an exposure. 

* And yet, if IT remember rightly, it was but a day or two ago you 
described them all to me as being * very tip-top people ‘indeed.’ 

“ O—yes—true, Sir—that’s to say, they spent a good deal of money ; 
but I never meant that they were gentlefolks. No, no, Sir; my occu- 
pation sharpens a man’s wits ; and, for my part, I have seen so much of 
the world, (as is natural in a place like Little Pedlington,) that [ can 
make out what people are with half an eye. Ahem !—I think you told 
me yesterday, Sir, that you were not in the army—nor the navy—but 
that ‘you—that you—” He hesitated, and paused. 

“ T told you nothing on the subject. 9 

* And I am sure you are not in the church, Sir, by your wearing a 
blue coat. No, no, Sir; Scorewell has seen too much of the world to 
be mistaken on these points. —Ahem '!—I’ve heard it said, Sir, that the 
bar is a very fine profession; and I should think you ought to know, 
Sir. ‘9 

“TL have no better means than any one else of knowing it,” replied 
I; resolved to throw him upon his own self-vaunted penetration for 
making me out. 

Having been at fault in the army and the navy, in divinity and law, 
he tried physic, the arts, science, commerce, each with no better success. 

** Very odd!” said he ; “ very: I’m confident, quite confident, Sir, 
you have nothing to conceal ”’ (and this he said with a lengthened coun- 
tenance and a suspecting look which belied his professions of confidence ;) 
* but—”’ 

** You asked me what wine I should choose to take,” said I, (pre- 
tending not to have noticed his hint.) ‘ Let me have some claret. 
Good wine, I know, can only be obtained at a good price; and I have 
already seen enough of you, Scorewell, to be satistied that I may trust to 
you for its quality.” 

* The best in Europe, Sir. No, no, Sir, as I said; quite sure you 
me nothing to conceal, for’’—(here was an adroit change of one little 
word)—* ‘for, as I said to my wife, the moment you came into the house, 
thi u is none of your shim-shammies,”’ 

‘A time-serving rogue of an innkeeper even in virtuous Little Ped- 
eh t * thought I, as 1 swallowed a couple of glasses of incontestable 
raspberry ~juice. 

At the street-door was accosted by mine host. 

* Going to Mr. Rummins’s conve rsationy, | understand, Sir. At what 
time shali I send the boy with the lantern to you, Sir?” 

“ Send a boy with a lantern !’’ exclaimed I. 

“ Why, Sir, Mr. Rammins’s parties are always very late—sometimes, 
indeed, they don’t break up much before eleven—and as we naturally 
don’t light the lamps in Little Pedlington till after Michaelmas, and as 
there will be no moon to-night— 

** Pll contrive to find my way home in the dark, Scorewell.” 

‘ As you please, Sir. Then, if you will have the kindnessto ring the 
ni ah -bell, Sir, you will find Boots sitting up for you, Sir.” 
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O for the comforts and conveniences of a dear little country-town ! 
Send a boy with a lantern! In London, now, one might break forty 
legs (if one had them) in the course of a walk home, on a dark night, 
for the want of such an accommodation, ‘To be sure, there ts a gas- 
lamp here and there. Then again, to ring the night-bell at eleven, when 
I shall find poor Boots drowsily waiting to let me in! A volume could 
not say more in favour of the moral habits of these peaceful Pedling- 
tonians, than is implied by these few words. They have no time, in- 
deed, for vice or wickedness, great or small; for at an hour when the 
reprobate knockers of London are scarcely yet vocal for the nightly ere 
they are virtuously * reclining > (as Miss C ripps would express it) 
the arms of Morpheus.” But I must hasten to Mr. Rummins’s in 
versazione, which begins at six. 

On my way thither indulged in the pleasing reflection, that if any- 
where a meeting of the kind could be free from the intrusion of spleen, 
envy, malice, pretension, or affectation, it must be in such a place as this. 

“I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,’? says Childe Harold, 
With feelings not less strongly excited, I apprehend, than his upon that 
occasion when, for the first time, he beheld the fairy city, did I find my- 
self standing opposite to a small door on thefirst floor of Mr. Rummins’s 
house, Upon this door, which was the entrance to a small back room, 


was pasted a square bit of paper, bearing, in German text, carefully 
written, the words 





KUM MEN SEAN 
USES. 


The little girl who had conducted me up stairs (telling me by the way 
that Master and the company were at tea in the museum) announced 
my arrival, 

The learned F.S.A. received me with all the civility due to a sub- 
scriber for two large-paper copies of his work, and introduced me to each 
of the distinguished persons present. His appearance and manner, as 
well as his peculiar, but appropriate, mode of uttermg and pronouncing 
his words, I have already attempted to describe. First of all I was in- 
tro-de-oos'd to—* One whom I am proud, Sir, to call my son; Rum- 
mins the younger, conductor of that tremendous engine of power, the 
Little- Pedlington Weekly Observer.’’ He added in a whisper, “ And 
marvellous is it, that the destinies of Europe should be controlled by 
one so young, he being barely twenty. His yesterday’s castigation of 
the Emperor of Russia cannot fail to produce effects which But more 
of this anon.’ 

Although I abstained from expressing it, my own private opinion 
nevertheless is, that there is nothing marvellous about the fact. For 
such a controller of destinies, whether they be the destinies of a people 
or a play-house, an autocrat or an actor, twenty is a mature age; and 
(whatever a fond father, in his partiality, may imagine to the contrary) 
the time gives it proof. Here and there, indeed, may be found one who, 
with childish timidity, has delayed to set up as a “ Controller of desti- 
nies ”’ till, having lived long enough to see much, hear much, and learn 
much, and leisurely to compare and reflect, he at length conceives him- 
self to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking. These, how- 
ever, form but the exceptions to the rule: consequently, Mr, Rummins, 
the elder, may be assured that his son is not a Phoenix in his generation. 
Q 2 
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* Our Daubson,”’ continued the F.S.A., pursuing the ceremony of in- 
troduction; “ our Daubson, whom I find you know, as he informs me 
that—” 

“ Yes,” said the painter, “ he had the honour of sitting to me yes- 
terday for his profile.’ Then, with an uneasy recollection of my criti- 
cism upon it, he said to me, “ The head thrown too much back, eh, 
Mister? If you have the work with you, we'll by-and-by take the un- 
biassed opinion of all present upon that point ; and we shall then see 
Who will dare t» pretend to know better than me.’ 

* Mr. Felix Hoppy, also, you have met before,” continued Rummins. 
* Not in his capacity of Master of the Ceremonies, which I esteem not, 
do L receive him as my friend; but as he is the author of the Little 
Pedlington Guide, a work, Sir, which —”’ 

Mr. Hoppy blushed, bowed, drew his well-perfumed handkerchief 
across his face, and entreated Mr. Rummins to “ spare him.” 

I was next presented to Miss Cripps (“ our Sappho,” as she was de- 
signated by Rummins), whose exquisite verses I copied into my journal 
from yesterday’s “ Observer.” Miss C., tall and slender, and, appa- 
rently, on what I shall take the liberty of calling the sedate side of 
fifty. She was reclining back in her chair, her arms folded across her 
bosom, and her eyes fixed, with an airof abstraction, on Mr. Rummins's 
ceiling. Her countenance bore the traces of recent and still- existing 
sorrow. The Pedlington newspaper has recorded the loss of her bag. 
Dress—pink muslin gown, trimmed with pale blue ribands, yellow 
sash, shoes of red morocco, and a wreath of roses, crimson and yellow 
alternately, bound around her curly flaxen— [Private mem. Wig]—hair. 

Mr. Rummins proceeded, Mr. Yawkins, the head of our bank ; 
Mr. Snargate, the architect, of whom I ueed say no more than that he 
furnished the design for our new pump.” [Mr. Snargate drew himself 
up to the height of nearly five feet.] “ Miss Jane Scrubbs, whose 
bame is so universally known that——” 

l fear my looks must have betrayed my culpable ignorance of so 

‘elebrated a name ; for Mr. Rummins, drawing me a little aside, said, 
in an undertone—“ My dear Sir!—Is it possible ?—Why, Sir, that lady 
is the nay Shburcs, who does the charades and conundrums for our 
newspaper. IRgnorant of her name! Bless my soul !—But, now, Sir 

now—T am last of all to ¢n-tro-de-oos you to my illustrious friend, 
the Reverend Jonathan Jubb—the Bard of Peptuinetonia.”? (Here 
again followed what is theatrically termed an aside.) “ Simple im ap- 
pearance, unatiected in manners—instead of the popular poet, you would 
be inclined to set him down for nothing more than one of yourselves— 
ahem !—rather than one of us. But so it ever is with genius of a 
high order.”’ 

And, truly, though contrary to my reasonable expectations, there sat 
the illustrious poet, neither attitudinizing nor sighing, nor looking either 
sad, solemn, or sentimental, nor in any manner striving after effect ; but 
unaflectedly swallowing tea and munching hot muffins, with as much 
earnestness, as if (to repeat Rummins’s phrase) he had, indeed, been 
nothing more than one of ourselves! 

Shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony of introduction, Rum- 
mins desired his servant to “ take aw ay the tea- ‘things. »” “ Then,” said 
he, “* I will exhibit to you the Rumminsian Collection.” 
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The little girl having made the circuit of the room, and collected on a 
japanned waiter the emptied tea-cups, approached Miss Cripps; but 
‘** Sappho,”’ still rapt in meditation, did not observe her. Having for 
some time stood unheeded, the girl put her lips to Miss Cripps’s ear, 
and screamed—* Done with your tea-cup, Ma’am?” Miss Cripps, 
startled, let drop her cup and saucer, both of which were demolished by 
the fall, and drawing her hand across her forehead, exclaimed, with a 
sigh— 

“Tis gone, ‘tis lost, the fairy chain is broken.” 

“Yes, Madam,”’ angrily said the F.S.A., “and so is my crockery: 
I do wish, Miss Cripps, that for the future you would not fall into your 
poetic reveries till after tea. This is the fourth time the thing has 
occurred—and always when a stranger has happened to be present.” 

Miss Cripps made no reply, but, slowly shallee her head, patiently 
resumed her Madonna-like attitude. 

At the same moment, Enay Shburcs, who also had been absorbed by 
meditation, though, as was presently shown, upon a subject infinitely 
more abstruse, suddenly started from her chair and exclaimed—* Pig’s 
pettitoes !”” 

“That’s it, that’s it!’’ cried the editor ; adding, with a condescending 
nod to the lady—‘ Without flattery, Miss Scrubbs, there is no one in all 
Little-Pedlington who can approach you in your own way; and my 
opinion upon these matters is, as you know——”’ 

“You overwhelm me, Mr. Rummins,” replied Miss S.  “ Your 
favourable judgment might well make any one proud —at least if one had 
not the good sense to know, that when one has passed a life in these 
studies a dittle superiority must be the consequence.” 

Miss Jane Scrubbs’s exclamation of “ Pig’s pettitoes,’’ neither the 
meaning nor the merit of which did I immediately perceive, was, as it 
was afterwards explained, the solution of an enigma, which had for 
the last five weeks baffled the ingenuity of all the wits of Little-Ped- 
lington. 

The Rumminsian Collection is contained partly in an old-fashioned 
book-case with glazed doors, and partly in a corner-cupboard, on the 
shelves of which the various articles—amounting, I may venture to say 
without fear of exaggerating, to eighty in number—are systematically 
arranged. In the department of natural history it is not remarkably 
rich, possessing only a stuffed lap-dog and parrot, a dried snake, a 
peacock’s tail, the skeleton of a monkey, and the skin of a cat: the 
latter chiefly interesting from the circumstance of its original wearer 
having been, during fourteen years, the prime favourite of the antiquary’s 
grandmother. Indeed he himself admits that in this portion of his 
museum he cannot compete with the Zoo, meaning thereby their Zoolo- 
gical-gardens. But in mineralogy he can boast of no fewer than a dozen 
specimens of the ores of tin, copper, and iron, “all curious” (as Rum- 
mins profoundly observed), “ all curious, as showing you that sort of 
thing in a state of nature.” 

In Numismatics—for each compartment of the book-case and corner- 
cupboard is appropriately labelled—in numismatics the museum con- 
tains, first, the “antique Roman coin” which occasioned so fierce a 
controversy as to whether it were such, or, in reality, nothing more than 


a plain William-and-Mary’s shilling—for the particulars of which vide 
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Hoppy’s “ Guide-book.”” Secondly, a farthing, which Rummins pro- 
nounces to be one of the famous three of Queen Anne ; boldly challeng- 
ing the world to prove, from any internal evidence, the contrary—inas- 
much as it is worn perfec tly smooth on both sides. Third, and ‘lastly, a 
medal (in form and size, and in general appearance, indeed, resembling 
those local tokens which many years ago were issued for the purpose of 
supplying a deficiency in - copper coinage), bearing on one side the 
head, and the name also, of Brutus (the Elder), and on the reverse a 
cap of liberty, with the Rooks 1793. That it is a genuine medal of the 
time of the worthy whose effigies it bears, Mr. Rummins entertains not 
the smallest doubt; and with respect to the numerals (the only difficulty 


in the case), whic h by the ignorant might be mistaken for the date of 


the period when it was struck, the F.S.A. learnedly inquires—“ How is 
it possible for us, at this time ‘of day, to tell what they meant by them ?” 
The estimation in which these three ‘objec ts are held by their fortunate 
possessor is sufficiently marked by the circumstance of each being 
carefully preserved beneath the inve ‘rted bowl of a broken wine-glass. 

“But we are now coming to that portion of the Rumminsian Mu- 
seum,’’ said the exhibitor, “ upon which I chiefly pride myself—the 
Pedlingtoni: in Relies.” 

The F.S.A. had been minute and elaborate—(T don’t mean prosy, 
as it will sometimes happen to the best-intentioned F.S. A. under 
similar circumstances)—in describing cach of the objects of curiosity, as 
they were in succession exhibited to my astonished eyes. Fancied that 
in some of the party I perceived sy mptoms of weariness, and of im- 
patience in others. The banker and the architect were fast asleep ; 
Miss Cripps with folded arms was sighing, and looking sonnets; Jubb 
drew from his pocket a huge manuscript, “ a-hem’d,”’ and thrust it in 
again; Daubson audibly d ‘cd the museum, and muttered ‘The day- 
light will be gone before I can show my pictur ;?? Hoppy appeared 
creatly inclined to follow the example set by the banker; whilst the 
“controller of destinies” and naj Sbbures were seated, literally téte- 
d-tete, in the recess of a window, partly concealed by a curtain, making 
(1 suppose) conundrums. 

The most remarkable of the Pedlingtonian Relics are the sliding- 
board of the old Stocks, and the handle of the old pump, upon each of 
which the F.S. A. expatiated lengthily and learnedly: easily digressing 
from the one—(remarking, by the way, on the horrors of the Bastille and 
the atrocities of the Inquisition)—to the cage which has lately been 
erected in the Market-Place; from the other, to the Roman Aqueducts, 
Bernini’s Fountains, and “ our New Pump.” 

To the Military Antiquary the most interesting objects in the Col- 
lection would be the two sword-blades And the cannon-ball, picked up 
in a ditch at a short distance from the town; and the helmet of the time 
of King John. Of the two sword-blades, one is formed exactly like 
a sickle; the other bears some resemblance to the blade of an old- 
fashioned carving-knife. These circumstances sufficiently attest their 
antiquity ; for, as Mr. R. triumphantly exclaimed, “ W here do you see 
such swords now-a-days!” On the latter may still be traced these 
curious remains of an ancient inscription : Th-mps-n an- Co, —heff-eld. 
Of this, the learned Antiquary himself despairs of finding an explana- 
tion; modestly confessing that its meaning is lost in the lapse of ages. 
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The cannon-ball is of the size of a four-and-twenty-pounder, but won- 
derfully light in proportion; not weighing more, indeed, than a holldw 
cistern-ball of the same circumference! Well might Mr. R. observe, 
‘* The tooth of antiquity has preyed upon its very vitals.”’ Of the hel- 
met of the time of King John, so curiously resembling a saucepan of 
the time of our own gracious King William, I need say nothing in this 
place, as an accurate description of it will be found amongst the ex- 
tracts from the L. P. Observer. From these military remains the 
learned Rummins clearly infers that, at some remote period of our his- 
tory, the Pedlingtonians must have been engaged in a desperate conflict, 
in which prodigious numbers must have fallen on both sides, and that, 
at its termination, Victory must have been declared for the Pedling- 
tonians. To state the arguments by which these inferences were sup- 
ported would hardly be fair towards Mr. Rummins, since they are to 
appear in the new edition of his “ Antiquities ;”? but | may observe 
generally, that the arguments by which he attempted to prove incon- 
trovertibly, that which it is incontrovertibly impossible to prove at all, 
were as ingenious, and quite as convincing, as antiquary-arguments, in 
similar cases, usually are. 

The Rumminsian MSS., though not numerous, are rare. Of these 
the most interesting are— 

Ist. A book containing nearly four hundred recipes (many of them 
unique) in cookery, confectionery, medicine, &c. &c. &c.—all in the 
handwriting of the antiquary’s late mother. 

2nd. A complete collection of Mr. Rummins’s own school copy- 
hooks. (“ This,” as Mr. R. modestly observed, “ will scarcely be va- 
lued during my life-time.’’) 7 

3rd. Minutes of all the public proceedings in Little Pedlington during 

the last thirty years; together with biographical notices of all those who 
have served the offices of churchwarden and overseer within the same 
veriod. 
, “ This, I may say,” said Mr. R., “ is a work of profound research, 
and one which will be of eminent utility to the antiquary of future 
times. It contains, also, correct reports of all the debates occasioned by 
that spirit-stirring event, the abstraction of the pump-ladle—an event, 
Sir, concerning which (although it kept this town in a state of tremen- 
dous excitement for many months) I will venture to assert you have yet 
many interesting particulars to learn in London.” 

And lastly, carefully framed and glazed, the original draft, in his own 
hand-writing, of Mr. R.’s inscription for the New Pump. There it is 
with all his erasures, additions, alterations, &c.! This interesting and 
valuable document he has bequeathed (as he informed me) to his native 
town, on condition that, at his death, it be placed over the chimney- 
piece of the vestry-room—there to remain for ever! 

Catherine II. promised a splendid reward to one of her emissaries 
(as such disreputable cattle are styled in melo-dramas) if he should 
succeed in procuring (id est, stealing) for her, from the Barberini Palace, 
the celebrated vase which is now in the British Museum. Remember 
this fact, ye vestrymen of Little Pedlington, and be vigilant. ; 

Thanked Mr. Rummins for the gratification which the inspection of 
his museum had afforded me. Observed—perhaps for want of some- 
thing better to say—that I had lately passed a morning in the British 
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Museum. To this the F.S.A., locking the door of his corner-cupboard, 
and putting the key into his pocket, carelessly replied— 

“* Ave—they have some curious things there, also.” 

“ Come,” said Daubson, unable any longer to restrain his impatience, 
* come ; now there’s an end of that, you shall see my pictur.” 

* Pardon, my dear friend,” said Hoppy, (interposing with master-of- 
the-ceremony-like gallantry.) “ we must concede the paw to the ladies.” 

At the same moment the poetess cleared her voice, and the fair co- 
nundrumist smilingly drew a strip of paper from her reticule ; whilst the 
M.C. continued :— 

“ Miss Cripps has written a charming song—an exquisite little effu- 
sion—of which she intends to favour us with a private hearing, 
and——”’ 

“ And you, T see, have brought your guitar to accompany it, Mr. 
Hoppy,” said Miss Scrubbs, angrily ; adding, with a sneer, (at the same 
time thrusting her paper back into her reticule,) “ it is vastly polite: of 
you to give the paw to the /adtes.” 

* How plaguily impatient some people are to show themselves off!” 
whispered the painter to the architect. 

“ Contemptible vanity !” replied the latter, in a similar tone. “ And 
then we shall have Jubb with his reading, and Rummins with Ais read- 
ing. I wish they were all at Jericho! The evening will be at an end 
before I can exhibit my great plan for the improvement of Little Ped- 
lington.”’ 

* Now, my dear Miss Cripps, if you mean to sing, pray sing at 
once,” said Mr. Rummins the elder. ‘ My illustrious friend, Jubb, 
intends to read some specimens of a new work of his—-after I have read 
a few from one of my own.”’ 

A good quarter of an hour was exhausted by Mr. Hoppy in tuning 
his guitar, and by Miss Cripps in protestations that she didn’t sing, 
couldn’t sing, never did sing—that she was hoarse, out of health, out 
of spirits, &c. &c. “ Besides,’ she added, (and in a manner resembling 
an ill-made salad—that is to say, containing three vinegars to one oil,) 
** besides, my effusion has nothing to recommend it but a little fee/ing— 
and sentimeyt—and imagination. I can’t pretend to such abstruse 
efforts as charades and enigmas.”’ 

Enay Shburcs bent her head in acknowledgment of the compliment. 
Then, turning to the editor, she whispered, “ I wonder how Miss Cripps 
(who certainly is not altogether an idiot) can be prevailed on to sing 
her own nonsensical verses !” 

Mr. Hoppy preluded. Miss Cripps meantime looked down upon her 
thumbs, and, having to sing, she, very naturally, closed her teeth and 
lips ; just leaving a small aperture at one corner of her mouth to sing 
through. The air being a well-known one, Miss Cripps’s own poctry 
formed, of course, the chef attraction of the performance. Thanks to the 
lady’s method of singing—a method which, I am informed, is commonly 
taught im Little Pedlington—I can answer for it that the following copy 
of her “ exquisite little effusion ” is literally correct :— 


“ Se tum sn en sm se, 
Me o sn tam se oo, 
To nm te a te me 
Pe tam ta 0 te poo.” 
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And these words, running through five verses, she articulated with as 
much distinctness as if she had been regularly educated as a singer for 
the English Opera. 

To Mr. Hoppy, for the precision of his accompaniment, too much 
praise cannot be given; for, whenever he was owt, he requested the lad 
to * stop” till he had fully satisfied himself that he had secured the 
right chord. 

Thanks to the fair poetess from all the party: though, from some of 
them (as I guessed from the bustle amongst them), they were tendered 
for that the conclusion of the performance gave them an opportunity for 
a display of their own—each after its kind. Miss Scrubbs alone was 
silent: throughout the performance she was sleeping—or pretending to 
sleep. 

“ Fine song! great genius!” exclaimed the banker. “ How I envy 
people of talent!” and he jingled the shillings in his pocket. 

Being seated between the poet and the antiquary, I whispered to the 
latter that I was not prepared to find in Mr. Hoppy (the author of so 
profound a work as the “ Little-Pedlington Guide”’) a man of such 
various talents, or one possessing so many of the lighter accomplish- 
ments. 

“ He’s a charming creature, Sir,” replied Mr. Rummins. “ But what 
think you of his ‘ Guide ’?—I mean the historical and antiquarian por- 
tions of the work ?” 

Here was an opportunity for me to show the F.S.A. that I was not 
altogether ignorant how I ought to behave myself at a literary conver- 
sazione. So I mumbled a reply which meant nothing in particular, but 
which I took care to render te//ing, by ringing the changes upon the cus- 
tomary common-place exclamations—“ learned!” “ erudite!” “ pro- 
found!” “ deeply-searching !’’ “ widely-grasping !”? and some others 
which I had heard delivered, in the same manner, upou similar occasions. 

** You are an excellent critic, Sir,’ said Mr. Rummins; “ those por- 
tions of the work J wrote.” 

“ But what may be your notion, idea, or opinion of the descriptive. 
parts of the book ?” inquired Mr. Jubb. 

Here was another opportunity for me; so I proceeded as before : 
merely varying my common-places with the occasion. These were 
now—* picturesque !” “ life-like !”? “ dioramic!” “ vivified !”’ “ gra- 
phic!”’ © spirit-stirring!”? &c. &c. &c.—taking care to thrust in at least 
six graphics to any one of the others. 

“Ahem! All the descriptive parts are mine,” said the illustrious 
author of “ Pedlingtonia !” 

“ Then, pray, gentlemen,” inquired I, “ if one of you wrote the de- 
scriptive portions of the work, the other the antiquarian and the histo- 
rical, what was there left for the illustrious Hoppy to write?” 

“ Nothing more, Sir,’”? answered Rummins, “ nothing more than a 
receipt for the sum of seven—pounds—ten, which he paid us for our 
joint labours.” 

So, then! I have encountered the perils of Poppleton-End, and tasted 
of the miseries of Squashmire-gate, on my journey hitherward—a journey 
induced, in a great measure, by an earnest desire to look upon the emi- 
nent author of the ‘* Little-Pedlington Guide,” and what is my reward ? 
What is it I behold? Strutting in all a peacock’s pride, with glittering 
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plumage dazzling the eyes of the admiring world, a peacock we pre- 
nounce him: but, frail as it is false, his ostentatious tail, surrendering at 
a pull, is scattered by the wind, and, lo! he stands confessed—a guvose ! 
Can London, in the plenitude of its quackery, furnish a parallel to this ? 
“* Speak, ye who best can tell'!’? Answer me, A ,B , Cc . 
,F ; yea, all of you to the very end of the alphabet, 
I challenge you to the reply—Can London, in the plenitude of its 
quackery, furnish a parallel to this ? 

Expect the next piece of agreeable information I shall receive will 
he that Rummins ** did not write his own” “ Antiquities,”’ or Jubb his 
** Pedlingtonia.” 

My unpleasant reflections interrupted by Miss Cripps, who beckoned 
me across the room to her, and requested my candid opinion of the 
verses she had just now sung. No request more common on such occa- 
sions, more flattering to the taste of the requestee, or more easily com- 
plied with. Answered as before, but with the requisite variations. 
The se were—‘ gem!’’ “ bijou /? “ tear-moving!”’ “ heart-probing !”’ 

** soul-searching |”? “ intense !”” “ quintessence of grief !”’ “ concentrated 
feeling !”? “ verge of agony '” and so forth. Miss Cripps’s opinion of my 
opinion more flatteringly expressed than by words—she begged I would 
write something in her album which she had brought with her. Being 
no poet, | wrote down a portion of the fine and well-known supplication 
of Eve to Adam, from the ‘* Paradise Lost,’?? commencing, “ Forsake 
me not, O Adam!” Miss Cripps was so kind as to say that I hada 
pretty turn for poetry, yet she wished that I had written it in rhyme. 

During this time some of the party were collected around a circular 
table, which was covered with Penny Magazines, and subscription-lists 
for various of Mr. Rummins’s publications. Miss Jane Scrubbs told 
me she was a collector of franks: that she had some which were very 
interesting, inasmuch as they were perfectly illegible even to the writer’s 
own name—which was, indeed, the most difficult of all to decypher : 
that she was dying for a frank of Mr. Coc klethorpe’s, the patriotic 
member for Tottenham-Court Road ; and that she should hold herself 
eternally obliged to me if I could procure for her that—or, any others. 

“Tam astonished, Miss Scrubbs,” exclaimed the F.S. A., “ posi- 
tively astonished that a woman of your intellect should condescend to 
80 trivial an occupation as that of collecting autographs! But I, Sir,” 
(this he addressed to me) “7 am collecting impressions from seals. Now, 
if you happen to have any letters about you, and would just pick off the 
seals for me, that would be doing me a great favour indeed.” 

Presented him with two: one (from my friend James Jenkinson) 
bearing the interesting initials J. J.; the other exhibiting the pretty 
device “ Inquire within.” With the latter, the learned antiquary 
expressed himself highly gratified. 

Nine o'clock ; Mr. Rummins rang the bell, and desired his little maid 
to bring a light. 

“ And bring my hat at the same time,” fiercely cried Daubson. 

** Surely, my Daubson,”’ said Rummins, “ you are not going without 
showing us your new work !” 

“Show you my work, Mister !”’ replied the painter: “ this is adding 
insult to injury. How is a work like this—a profile of a man on horse- 


back, all at full length—how is a work like this, I say, to be seen by 
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candle-light! An architectural plan, like Snargate’s, indeed, might 
be os 





He was interrupted by Mr. Snargate who, with allowable anger, said, 
* Enough of your scurrility, Sir. I know what you would insinuate ; 
but my works, Sir,—my works, I am proud to Say, will bear any light.” 

“ You are too severe, my friend Snargate,” whispered the Reverend 
Jonathan Jubb, in a tone of mild rebuke: “ remember he is your fellow 
creature, and be merciful.” 

* Come, come, Mr. Daubson,”’ said the Controller of Destinies (who 
expected that his interference would allay the storm), “ stay where you 
are: we—I mean J have a particular motive for desiring to inspect your 
work. Should it satisfy us—I mean me—as I doubt not it will, we shall 
cive—I mean J shall give such a notice of it in our—I mean in my 
next, that if the Roy al Academy do not instantly throw wide its portals 
to receive you a 

Here the rage of the unrivalled profilist became ungovernable. He 
stamped about the room, rolling, unrolling, and re-rolling his drawing, 
which he brandished like a truncheon; turning, every now and then, 
towards the Editor, against whose unfortunate head his thunders were 
chiefly directed. ‘* Yow inspect my work!’ he said, or, rather, 
screamed. ‘* Vou presume to patronize a Daubson, you young puppy ! 
You get me into the Royal Academy! D n the Royal Academy ! 
To mention such a set in my presence I take as a personal insult. They 
shall never see me amongst them; they shall never be honoured with 
the presence of a Daubson: no, Mister; when they refused to exhibit 
my ** Grenadier” I made up my ‘mind to that, Fou get me in, indeed ! 
No, no; this is my passport ;’’ (Ilere he shook his drawing above his 
head.) ‘ This is what shall force open the doors of the Academy for a 
Daubson ; here are my credentials, Mister. Talk to me of the Royal 
Academy !—a despicable set! But when they get a Daubson amongst 
them ! Good night. You shall none of you see my work; and 
this is the last time you will be honoured with the presence of a Daub- 
son at any of your d- *d conver-shonies.’ [EE xit, in a rage.] 

Mr. Snargate expressed his astonishment that Mr. Deubotn should 
behave so like a fool. 

Tranquillity being restored, Mr. Snargate said, that, having an engage- 
ment at half-past nine, he would at once exhibit and explain his plan. 

* Let him, let him,’’ petulantly whispered Jubb to Rummins; “ and 
then we shall have done with it; for, in addition to my prose readings, 
I am anxious to recite my new Ode to Patience.” 

Mr. Snargate spread out his plan upon the table, and proceeded to 
read his explanation, which appeared to occupy about sixty folio pages. 
The exordium was eloquently written: it ran thus:— 

‘** When we consider that gradual improvement, that reform temperate 
as it is wise, and wise as it is moderate, are the peculiar characteristics 
of the age we live in; when we consider that, in the advance of know- 
ledge, the tardy heel of one improvement is aspiringly trodden on by 
the advancing toe of another; when we consider * 
mt ne (And so on through seven pages. ] Mi tBes, ¥ 
Mr. Snargate confidently submits to the public the following scheme for 
the improvement of the town of Little Pedlington. In the first place, 
then, he proposes “ 
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Rummins looked at his watch ; Jubb yaw ned. 

“ [tis not upon my own account,” said ‘the F.S.A., “that I remind you 
that the evening is getting on. Our gifted friend, here. has something 

also to read to us. Couldn't you contrive, therefore, without going into 
particulars, to tell us at once what is the great feature of your im- 
provement ?”” 

“ That is the point I was proceeding to, Sir,” replied the architect, 
with (as T thought) a tinge of acrimony in his manner. “ T shall not 
long detain you from your display,” continued he ; “ and I promise you 
you shall not be interrupted by me.—Ahem !—In the first place, then, 
1 propose to pull down the whole of the present town, and then to build 
an entirely new one at the foot of Snapshank Hill.” 

“ Gigantic scheme !”? exclaimed Mr. Rummins. 

“ Sweetly pretty !’? exclaimed Sappho Cripps. 

* Miltomic conception !”? exclaimed Jubb. 

“What d-plomb! An éntrechat-dix in its way!” exclaimed the 
MC, 

* Worthy of Indigo Jones! 
I give to possess such talent !” 
his pocket. 

Mr. Snargate listened unconcernedly to these praises: they were his 
just due. He proceeded. ‘“ In the second place, I propose 

Here he was interrupted by the editor of the L. P. Weekly Observer. 

“ My dear Snargate,” said he, “ allow me to stop you ‘at the first 
place. You first of all pull down the old town, and then you build a 
new one. Now we would inquire where you intend to put all the people 
in the mean while. 

“A pretty question, upon my word!” said the architect. ‘ What 
have I to do with that? My project, Sir, stands upon its own indepen- 
dent merits. ‘ Put the people,’ indeed! If one is to be stopped by 
such petty considerations there is an end at once to all National Im- 
provemenis upon a GRAND scale.” 

“ Notwithstanding that,” replied the editor, “ we must press our ob- 
jection ; for, from our position, as the leading organ of this place, we 
must be supposed to know something of these matters.” 

This he uttered with an air of becoming self-sufficiency ; adding, in a 
tone of patronage proper to a young controller of destinies,— 

* You know, Snargate, we have always given you our support; we 
have always taken you by the hand; in our columns we have alw ays 

laced you in an imposing attitude, and all this we shall continue to do; : 
but with respect to the point in question 

* Patronizing puppy!”’ exclaimed the architect. “ And is a man of 
my standing, a man of my experience, a man of my reputation, to be met 
upon his own ground by a whipper-snapper of a boy! If you were not 
in your father’s house I would toss you out at the window! But Daub- 
son was in the right; he could stand it no longer; he went off like a 
sensible man as he is, and I shall follow his example. I wish yon alla 
very good night. ‘ Put the people,’ indeed !” 

So saying, he rolled up his plans and papers, and rushed out of the 
room. 


“TI hope you will resent this,” whispered the conundrum-lady to the 
editor. 


99 


exclaimed the banker. ‘* What would 
And again he rattled the shillings in 
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** Rely upon that,” fiercely replied he; “ we will annihilate him—in 
our next.” 

“ Mr. Snargate ought to be ashamed of himself,” said Miss Cripps, 
addressing herself to the editor, who had now crossed to where she was 
seated, ‘* To dispute with one of your profound learning, universal 
knowledge, correct judgment, exquisite taste! By the by, what do 
you really think of the trifle I attempted to sing to-night ?” 

** An exquisite little gem, indeed,” replied the editor; “ a perfect 
bijou, overflowing with But, if you have no objection, we will insert 
it, together with our opinion of it, in our next.” 

“Then here is a correct copy of it,” said the lady.—* Ahem !—I 
hope you have no engagement for to-morrow evening. I expect a few 
friends. Do come and tea with me, for a party is nothing without you.” 

* With great pleasure ; for no one’s parties are half so delightful as 
your's. Late, as usual, | suppose, eh? -Tlalf-past six, eh ?” 

* And—a—Rummins—bring your little critique with you. I should 
like to see it in maniscrips. But be impartial; say what you really 
think of it, notwithstanding.” 

This conversation passed in a half whisper. 

Mr. Jubb now read some extracts from his “ Essay on the Lite- 
rary Character of the unrivalled Rummins ;” after which, Mr. 
Rummins favoured us with portions of Ais “* Essay on the Literary Cha- 
racter of the unequalled Jubb.”’ In these, not a word of censure, nota 
trait of envy or of jealousy occurred ; but each, with manly frankness, 
did homage to the transcendant genius of the other. Informed by 
Hoppy that a Review, to be called the “ ImMpartiat,” is about to be 
established in Little-Pedlington ; of this (sub rosa) Rummins and Jubb 
are to be co-editors. 

The capitalist, who had been sound asleep during these readings, was 
inhumanly disturbed by the applause which succeeded them. He 
started, yawned, rubbed his eyes, clapped his hands, and (again jingling 
his money), declared there was nothing in the world he so much desired 
as to be a man of talent. Then, turning to me, he asked me what I 
thought of the town, of the people, and whether I was not perfectly 
astonished at the number of great men they had amongst them? * Yet,” 
he added, “in a population, Sir, amounting to two thousand nine hun- 
dred, and seventy-two, it is scarcely to be wondered at that we 
Apropos: what may happen to be the amount of the population of Lon- 
don?” Expressed my regret at my inability to answer him with strict ac- 
curacy, but told him it was computed at about one million and some odd 
hundreds of thousands. “ Bless my soul!” exclaimed the worthy and 
sapient banker; “ Dear me! you don’t say so! immense! prodigious ! 
but surely it must be much too large for anything like comfort !”” 

“And now,” said Rummins, junior, “ perhaps Miss Scrubbs will 
favour us with her new conundrum ?” 

Miss Scrubbs eagerly availed herself of the request.—“Ahem !—* Why 
is aman in a blue coat and a white waistcoat, riding on a black horse, 
along a green lane, like a’ om 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Scrubbs,” said Jubb, “ but, as it is 
growing late, allow me first to recite my new ‘Ode to Patience.’ ”’ 
And without allowing a pause for reply he did so, It was greatly ap- 
plauded by the enraptured listeners—Miss Scrubbs excepted, who, during 
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the recitation, appeared to be absorbed in the study of a “ Penny 
Magazine. - 

* The finest thing you ever wrote, Sir,’’ said the young controller of 
destinies : “ it has all the sublimity of Pope, all the ease of Milton, all 
the polished elegance of Crabbe, all the force of Moore ; it is equal to 
Campbell, and on a level with Rogers: nothwithstanding, you will 
allow that pe 

** None of your ‘ notwithstandings,’ young gentleman, if you please,” 
said the poet ; at the same time rising and putting his manuscript into 
his pocket: “ You would be an excellent critic if you knew where to 
stop; but let us have none of your ‘ notwithstandings.” Dear me ! it 
is nearly half-past ten, I dec lare! Rummins, my illustrious friend, good 
night. Ladies and gentlemen, good night.” [ E.xrit the illustrious Jubb. 

*T wonder how you could listen to such stuff?’ said the highly- 
gifted maker of conundrums and charades. “ Why, half of it was 
about religion! A pretty subject to touch upon in the presence of men 
of intellect, women of mind, original thinkers, rational beings, spirits 
emancipated from childish prejudices, &c. &c. ;  master-spirit, march of 
intellect, gifted creatures, enlightened age, master-mind, philosophical 
research, human understanding, test of reason,’ &c. &e. Xe. 

I by no means pretend that Miss Jane Scrubbs uttered these words 
and phrases in the precise order in which [ give them, as that is a 
matter of not the slighest importance, Suflice it to say, that without 
uttering one sentence possessing a vrain of meaning, she did, most inge- 
niously and didactically, ring the changes upon them for a full quarter of 
an hour, re peating the phrase, “women of mind”? more frequently than 
any other to be found in the march-of-intellect vocabulary of cant. 

Miss Scrubbs’s lantern was announced. The lady, accompanied 
by the editor (the offer of whose escort she condescendingly accepted), 
took her leave. As the former quitted the room, Miss Cripps muttered 
something about its being “easy to see through ‘¢hat—the mean- 
spiritedness of ear-wigging editors—fishing for a puff of her new 
conundrum.” 





* Masculine-minded creature !’’ exclaimed Hoppy, with a gesture of 


admiration. 

“Thinks for herself upon all points, moral, political, and social!” 
exclaimed Rummins. 

** Not a prejudice remaining !”’ responded the M.C., “and no more 
religion than a horse!” 

“Woman of mind!” exclaimed the banker; “ and to my certain 
knowledge, Miss Serubbs will not be eighteen till the end of next month. 
—Pray, my dear Hoppy, did you ever see her baby that is at nurse in 
the Vale of Health 2 


** Saw it yesterday,’’ replied the M.C., “and a fine child it is for 
only five months old.” 

“ Noble-minded creature !” exclaimed the banker.“ Her whole in- 
come is but forty pounds a-year—you know she cashes at our house— 
yet she maintains it at her own expense rather than’’ 

Here Miss Cripps interfered. “I can’t help saying, Mr. Rummins, 
that—constdering—ci ircumstances—I am by no means pleased at your 
inviting her when you expected me.” 


“You surprise me, Miss Cripps!’”? replied the F.S.A. ‘* You, who 
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yourself are a woman of mind, ought to know that women of mind are 
above the vulgar prejudices by which women of common intellect submit 
to be governed. It is the peculiar privilege of mind, of original think- 
ing, of daring investigation, to—to emancipate itself from a—I should 
say, from the ” 

‘“* Miss Cripps’s lantern!” cried the little maid, just popping her 
head in at the door. She did not add “ stops the way,” but what, unfor- 
tunately indeed, its arrival did stop, was Mr, Rummins’s speech. 
Whilst the lady was busied outside the room in putting on her clogs, 
and affixing to her head a contrivance which, in form, mechanism, and 
almost in size, resembled the hood of an old-fashioned one-horse-shay, 
Mr. Yawkins said to Hoppy— 

“Very unfeeling on the part of Miss Cripps to be so hard about poor 
Miss Scrubbs, when it is very well known that o 

‘ But that happened so many years ago she has naturally forgotten 
all about it,’ replied Hoppy. 

“ Aye, that’s true,”? rejoined the banker; “ so, as she herself has 
forgotten all about it, she naturally supposes that nobody else remem- 
bers it.’ 

“© What J blame her for,” said the F.S.A., “ is, that being herself a 
highly-gifted creature—for I look upon the bad English she writes, and 
her faults in pronounciation, as owing merely to her want of education 
and breeding—what J blame her for is——Hush! here she comes.”’ 

Miss Cripps curtsied and withdrew, accompanied by the M.C. who, 
as he handed her down stairs, whispered to her that the evening would 
have been perfect had there been a little dancing. “ But,’ added he, 
‘* the fault of these meetings is, that most people come for the purpose 
of showing themselves off. Now, though I was dying to play two or 
three of my new quadrille tunes, and had actually got my flageolet in 
my pocket for the purpose, I could not, for the soul of me, get an op- 
portunity.’’ 

“ Well, my dear Rummins,” said the banker, “ I have to thank you 
for another great treat. Talented creatures! People of mind! Would 
vive the world to be able to understand what they talk about! But, 
though [ myself don’t pretend to be anybody or anything,’—(Here he 
once more jingled the money in his pocket.)—* I’m never so happy as 
when T am in the company of intellectual people.”—(Here he yawned.) 
—* Good night, my dear Rummins. Nothing was wanting to make 
the evening perfectly delightful but a rubber at sixpenny /ongs. Good 
night.”? 

It was now my turn to thank the F.S.A. for the treat I had enjoyed. 

“ T can't say much for it, Sir,” replied he. “ Nobody admires poetry, 
and music, and the fine arts, more than I do, but one may have too 
much of them. They ought not altogether to supersede more important 
matters. What between Miss Cripps, and Daubson, and Snargate, and 
my illustrious friend, Jubb,—who, by the by, is much too fond of read- 
ing his own productions—I was prevented reading a rather interesting 
paper of my own, wherein I cite two hundred and fifty-three authorities 
to prove that our church was built in 1694—not 1695, the date usually 
assigned to it: thus, Sir, thus proving its greater antiquity by one entire 
year !” 

The rain pouring down in torrents! No umbrella. Mr, Rummins’s 
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taken by Mr. Hoppy, who will not return it till the morning. No send- 
ing to the nearest stand for a hackney-coach, for the satisfactory reason 
that, there being no hackney-coaches here, there is no stand to send to. 
There is, inde ed, one fly kept in the town—that, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is a considerable convenience—but it is never let out after ten at 
night, unless bespoke in the morning. Grope my way home in the 
dark. Find myself in the Vale of Health, and over the ankles in 
water. Meet the new-policeman, to whose vigilance (vice two old 
watchmen, deposed) is intrusted the safety of the whole town. Sets me 
on my right road. Find myself in mine inn. Wet through. 

Eleven o’clock.—Bethought me of the words of the ‘andlady at 
Squas ieee" Ah! Sir, if all the world were Little Pe dlington it 
would be too fine a place, and too good, fur us poor sinners to live in!” 
I have passed three entire days in this, the beau-ideal of a country- 
town: I have seen all it has to show of places, things, and people: I 
have observed its society in all its modes, forms, and grades, carefully 
noting their habits, their manners, their feclings, and their characters. 
Now, without a partiality or a prejudice to indulge, I declare that 
But it is time to go to bed. 

Thursday, June 18th.—I am again in London ; and, sinner as I am, 


Lonpon, with all its wicked people in it, is good enough for me. 
2 








TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES WHITE, ESQ. 
BY MRS. HOFLAND. 

Thou shalt not lack a flower to grace thy bier, 

Although of wintry growth and faded hue. 

For well it meriteth as warm a tear 

As ever friendship from affection drew — 

Oh! noble spirit—generous, kind, and true, 
Alive to all that must thy name endear ; 

With talent graced, and knowledge, given to few 
Ken in the ranks of learning’s proudest sphere : 
Accept this tribute—far below thy worth, 

But, hke thy lays, unprompted and sincere. 

I may not hope to meet again on earth 

A fmend lke thee—new shoots have not their birth 
In autumn’s withering days, when blighting grief 
Rends the chill’d bosom and the sered leaf. 





November 25th. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


St. John in Patmos. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


Mr. Bowles furnishes another instance, in addition to that of Dryden, 
that the most vigorous efforts of imagination are not at all times incom- 
patible with advancing years, and that the lamp of poetry may burn 
with increased brightness, as its bearer proceeds amidst the gathering 
mists and shadows, which beset the path of man, when approaching the 
undiversified and wintry regions of age. In his last poem, the qualities 
which rendered his former productions so generally popular will be found 
to display themselves with undiminished claims to approbation. The 
sweetness of his versification, and that delicacy and gentleness of feeling, 
which imparted a power at once immediately felt, and lasting in its influ- 
ence, to the earlier efforts of his muse, remains still unimpaired, while the 
sublime imagery of the Apocalypse has imparted a nervous energy and 
foree to his recent poem, which could scarcely be considered characteristic 
of the works, by which he has won a conspicuous place among the poets of 
his day. Yetit is chiefly to detached portions of his latter work that we 
consider thus much of approbation to be justly due. Asa whole it is un- 
equal, and we cannot but think the plan of breaking the continuity of the 
divine vision vouchsafed to the beloved apostle detrimental to the general 
effeet. The provinces of earth and heaven, of the tangible present, and 
the mysterious future, are thus involved and perplexed in a manner which 
makes it at times a difficult matter to determine the precise limits of either. 
Mr. Bowles’s poem, in this respect, resembles the ornaments fabricated by 
oriental jewellers, in which the gems indeed are of the purest water, but 
the setting very often of a workmanship unworthy of the stones it is in- 
tended to connect and display to the best advantage. The sonnets at the 
end of the volume are like all those which have hitherto proceeded from 
Mr. Bowles’s pen, distinguished for elegance, feeling, continuous melody, 
and a judgment as correct as the sentiment which has dictated them. 

Mr. Bowles is one of the oldest of our living poets ; how little hazard he 
runs of seeing the laurels pass from his own brows to those of his jumor 
competitors in the tuneful art, the present volume affords a convincing 
illustration. We make our notice somewhat brief, in order that we may 
have space to subjoin one or two beautiful fragments, which we have 
hastily selected from a multitude of others equally worthy of quotation. 

CYHBELE. 
‘* Turn to the south: there are the pines of Crete, 
And, hark! the frantic Corybantes shout 
To Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
Drawn by gaunt lions in her car ; they move 
In stern subjection, and with footfall slow, 
And shaggy necks hung down, though their red eyes 
Flash fire beneath ; silent and slow they pace: 
Mid cymbals, shouts, and songs, and clashing swords, 
Pipes, and the dissonance of brazen drums, 
She bears aloft her calm head turreted.”’ 


OPENING OF THE FOURTIL SEKAI. 
‘© The fourth seal 


Is open now, and the fourth cherubim 
Cries, ‘ Come and see.’ 


“ Voice. What seest thou ? 

& John, A pale horse. 
“ Jiice, And rider! 

“ John. Yes, a dire anatomy— 


As he rides on, nations with terror shriek— 
* Death !' and the gulf of hell shoots forth its flame 
After the footfall of that ghastly horse, 
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The rider shouts, and haggard Famine crawls, 
With wan and wasted visage, from her cave ; 

And Pestilence, spreading unseen in air, 

Breathes, and ten thousand perish, and wild beasts 
How] in the city of the dead, and feed 

Upon the black and countless carcasses.” 


PART OF THE ROEBER'S NARRATIVE, 


Here wedded, and by Israel's law made one, 

I lived, a fisher toiling with his net, 
To gain our daily bread ; but soon my heart 
Beat for a wider scene—for enterprise— 

The soul of a young soldier ; and with thouglits 
Stirring and restless, after twelve long months, 
We came by Tabor to the western sea. 

I had a robber’s cavern at the foot 

Of Carmel, and oft skimm’'d the neighbouring plains 
On my fleet battle-horse, with spurs of blood ; 
Here 1 was joined by soldiers, desperate 

And outeast as myself. We were a band 

Of secret and of fearful brotherhood 
That tenanted these caverns ; but my wife, 
When we were absent and the cave was still, 
Wept for the love of those who were no more— 
Trembled, and wept for me. When I return’d 
Weary at night, she sat and sang to me ; 

And sometimes when she was alone whole days, 
She wander'd o'er the mountains, gathermyg flowers, 
livacinths, lilies, anemonies, 

And when my hands were bloody, gave to me, 
With tre: mbling hands, and sadness in her look. 
Why should I th ink, or sigh, or feel remorse ? 
Was I not leader of the bravest band 

That ever shook their flashing scimitars 

Against the morning sun? But oh, that look ! 
How has it thrill’d even to my inmost heart ! 
One child, the pledge of our affection, died ; 

And now she roved in morning dew no more. 
And oft when | return’d with gore-stain’d brow, 
I saw a strange, sad wandering in her eves ;— 
Alas! her gentle mind was gone. She sang 
She gazed upon my face—she smiled—she died ! 
And her last words were—‘ O Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem !’ I buried her in peace, 

Without a name, among the mountain flowers. 
And now my heart was hardened as a rock 
Against the world. I heard no soothing voice : 
I never looked upon a human face 

With tenderness again. A darker shade 

Of passions gathered on my lonely heart, 

Till love, and charity, and pity died.” 


Colburn’s Modern Novelists. —Granby (complete in a single volume). 
By T. H. Lister, E: sq. 


This novel has been written eleven years— it is nearly ten, we believe, 
since we first read it, and our impression after perusing it within the last 
few hours, in its now portable and pleasing form, is, that it is, without 
exception, one of the most gentlemanly books of its class. We do not 
know of any epithet more proper to apply to it than the one we have used. 
The moment you open the volume you feel in good society, whether the 
characters are every-day people (the most difficult in the world to write 
about )— or like Mr. Trebeck (‘he Trebeck), “ who is very fine, and every- 
thing of that sort, but pleasant, remarkably pleasant, where he is known” 
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—or “ grave, or gay, or lively, or severe’’—still a tone of high breeding 
is over all, and in all; the wit is the wit of a gentleman—the sentiments 
are those of a gentleman—the information, though slightly sprinkled, is 
such as only a gentleman could either acquire or disseminate in an enter- 
taining manner. The story is well conceived, and naturally developed. 
In the unassuming preface which Mr. Lister has prefixed to this edi- 
tion, he reverts to an article which appeared in the “ Quarterly” of 1826, 
where it was stated that “ Granby” was an imitation of “ Matilda, a Tale 
of the Day,” the composition of Lord Mulgrave. Mr. Lister, however, 
proves in the most satisfactory manner that this could not be the case, 
for Mr. Colburn had received “ Granby” from the hands of its author two 
months belore “ Matilda” appeared, Critics should be very cautious in 
making assertions of this description. Nothing was more likely than that 
two young men, both highly educated, and both moving in the same circle, 
should entertain the same, or nearly the same, views of society; but the 
styles of “ Matilda” and “Granby” are so essentially different, that we 
are rather surprised at the observation being made. 

“ Granby ’ forms the 11th volume of Mr. Colburn’s “ Modern Novelists.” 
Well may modern literature be termed cheap, when we recall the enor- 
mous sums paid forthe copyright of the novels published in this popular 
and beautiful edition, and think of the small sum at which the atl a to 
of the most celebrated men of the age can be procured. We are lost in 
astonishment at the amazing demand there must be for works of the 
imagination, to render it worth a publisher's while to run the risk of send- 
ing them forth at so low a price, in so beautiful a manner. 


Memoirs of Mr. Matthias D’Amour. 


This is a highly interesting little work. It is the memoirs of aman who 
is now in the 87th year of his age, who during the earlier part of his life 
lived as servant with some of the most illustrious of the noble families of 
this country. Above ten years were spent in the service of the Duchess of 
Gordon, at that most eventful period of British history, when the senate 
was adorned by Pitt and Fox, and the happiness and well-being of the 
country were jeopardized by the French revolution and the consequent 
spread of republican principles. The Duchess, as is well known, took ex- 
traordinary interest in public affairs, and was intimate with those who 
played a distinguished part in the political arena. At her table, Mr. 
1) Amour had an opportunity of seeing the great orators of the age in their 
moments of social ease, when the piquant anecdote—quick repartee, and 
bright flashes of wit enlivened the joyous hour, The following anecdote 
shows how a great mind occasionally unbends. 

“ It may not be unsatisfactory to such as admire splendid talents, like those dis- 
played by Mr. Pitt, to have an instance given how his great mind could amuse 
itself by jocularity. As 1 was one day passing through the rooms after my accus- 
tomed avocations, I met with Mr. Pitt and Lady Charlotte Gordon conversing 
together in the drawing-room. Lady Charlotte, having some order to give me, 
commenced as usual, ‘ Mr. D’Amour’—Mr. Pitt, purposely interrupting her speech 
by taking the sentence from her lips, added, * You are desired to bring one of the 
Shetland ponies up stairsimmediately.’ I smiled and bowed acquiescence, but stood 
a moment or two to give the lady time to finish what she had intended to have said. 
What Mr. Pitt had proposed, however, in jest, she determined to surprise him with 
in earnest, and while they were mutually laughing, she stepped towards me, and in 
a low tone of voice bade me do as he had said. J hastened down stairs, being 
always well pleased to fulfil a good-humoured command, sought the groom, got the 
pony saddled, and had him led up stairs; the easy ascent of which he mounted 
very gracefully. When I opened the door and announced the arrival, (and surely 
it was the first announcement of the kind ever made,) Mr. Pitt's powerful voice, 
exercised in abundant laughter, resounded through a great part of the mansion, 
After parading the pony round, the Prime Minister, to finish the joke, tied a 
white handkerchief to the bit of the bridle, and led Lim down stairs with his own 
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hand, not, however, till the animal had deposited upon the floor of the drawing- 
room an indubitable proof of his having made himself quite at home.” 


The following passage, in which a v:vid picture of the then gay Prince 
of Wales is given, will not be read without interest. It is certainly true to 
nature. 


“ The balls and entertainments given at our house in London were iruly in a 
prince-like style of magnificence. IT have frequently known us have not less than 
five or six hundred individuals in the house at once, comprehending, of course, the 
most fashionable and gay of all the nobility and gentry about town. I believe it 
was not long after the date of the circumstances last enumerated, that our Duchess 
gave a ball of particular magnificence and splendour, Tecan even now imagine that 
I see her at supper, seated before me, with the Prince of Wales and Mrs, Fitzher- 
bert on her left, and the youthful Duke of Orleans on her right. The Prince, whom 
any one might have known for such at the first glance, himself the first in apparent 
as in real dignity beneath the King himself; and the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
an unhappy victim to democratic misrule in his own country, then one of the gayest 
of the gay. Methinks I see the Prince of Wales, in his own style of dignified con- 
descension, turning this way and that, as he led the conversation, that none might 
be overlooked, and that all might be pleased, 

* On the occasion alluded to, | remember, that just as the Prince had been giving 
way to his peculiar happy style of jocularity, the Duchess remarked, that ‘ whoever 
should live to see it, his Roy al Highness would make a singular king.’ Gathering 
up his face into the very picture of seriousness, he repiied, * Pardon me, your Grace, 
I think the honour of England has been so degraded of late, that the crown would 
scarcely be worth the wearing.” The Prince, in this speech, alluded to the peace 
which England had been forced into with America and its allies ; and the Duchess, 
remembering who sat at her right hand, without a moment's hesitation rejoined, 
* And, Sir, pardon me in return —I think England, having had the magnanimity to 
detend herself against four such powerful and persevering assailants, and having 
had the'means of making such an honourable peace, betokens that the honour of 
Great Britain was never more free from tarnish than at this moment.’ A murmur 
of applause went through the company, in which the Duke of Orleans joined as 
well as the rest.” 


It would be easy to select many other passages equally interesting as 
these, but we beg to refer to the work itself, which will richly re pay perusal, 
The memoirs are not fictitious, nor the exaggerated description of real oc- 
currences ; but the simple and unadorned stories of a man who was pecu- 
harly situated for observing the actions of the great, being admitted behind 
the scenes. The work is written bya Mr. Paul Rodgers, from the recitals of 
Mr. D’Amour himself, and very ably has he executed his task. His style 
is clear, forcible and simple; there is no verbosity—no inflated sentences— 
no attempt at fine writing. The style is in excellent keeping with the bio- 
graphical sketches. 


The Self-condemned. By the Author of “ The Lollards.”? 3 vols. 


It is long since we have been called upon to notice a new work by the author 

f “ The Lollards.”. We remember, however, with pleasure and gratitude 
the enjoyment we received years ago from the perusal of his earlier works. 
More recent authors may have succeeded better in developing character; 
genius of a higher order may have been directed to the production of 
fiction, but there are few, if any, who have been more successful in achiev- 
ing that which is the chief aim and object of romance—deep and engioss- 
ing interest. The scene of the ‘* Self-condemned” is laid in Ireland, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, a period so remote as perhaps to render it compa- 
ratively unnecessary for the writer to be well acquainted with the country 
of which he writes. It is evident that Mr. Gaspey knows Ireland only 
from books; he has not, therefore, gone deeply into its history, or por- 
trayed persons essentially and exclusively Irish. His hero, young Nagle, 
might belong to cither of the three kingdoms. The story of the novel is 
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chiefly founded on the guilty passion which the young chieftain cherishes 
for a wedded matron, and for which he is “ self-condemned.” His sister is 
at once beautiful and good ; and an English knight, who is first a spy, and 
afterwards a friend in the castle of the gallant Irishman, is skilfully 
drawn. The book is full of hair-breadti ’seapes as wild, as exciting, and 
as romantic as any romance-reader could desire. The best character of 
the volumes is, we think, an honest daring sort of Henchman, Cormack, 
who is of course devoted hand and heart to the service of his lord, and 
ready to do any act that his master may require. If we are not so well 
satisfied with Mr. Gaspey in Ireland as with Mr. Gaspey in England, we 
may still congratulate him on having given us an agreeable addition to our 
stock of novels, of which the present season has been so fertile. 


Life of General Washington. Vol. IT. 


Commencing with the accession of the French alliance to the great 
cause of American independence, and conducting us through the last 
scenes of the momentous contest by which that independence was se- 
cured, to the no less dangerous tempests of civil discontent and jealousy 
by which the infant republic of the United States was, shortly after its 
establishment, assailed,—the second volume of the “ Life of Washington,” 
by showing the great hero of that interesting epoch sustaining by turns 
the character of the triumphant leader of the armies of his country, of the 
presiding magistrate at her councils, and finally of the unostentatious 
citizen retiring from the great theatre in which he had long been the chief 
object of attraction, to enjoy the fruits of a liberty principally purchased 
by his own exertions, has given Mr. Edmonds a favourable opportunity for 
displaying that accurate talent for delineation of character, and that ready 
aptitude in seizing the slightest shades capable of giving warmth and 
tone to his subject, in which the chief merit of the able biographer con- 
sists ; nor has he proved himself unworthy of finishing the portrait which, 
in his first volume, we have seen so successfully begun. Whether we are 
called to consider Washington, like his prototype the great Turenne, as 
the cool and sagacious warrior, often baffled but never discouraged, deriv- 
ing fresh confidence from failure, and a new motive to exertion from defeat ; 
or as the vigilant pilot of a newly-estabiished state, watching and direct- 
ing its course with a steady zeal, which not even the ingratitude and sus- 
picions of his countrymen could abate; or, lastly, inthe capacity of a 
contented member of a free community, turning, like the ancient dictators 
of Rome, from scenes of tumult and contention to his pasture and his 
glebe, but still ready to renew sacrifices and privations already encoun- 
tered whenever summoned from the sweets of domestic privacy by the 
urgent appeal of his country,—we still find, with every varying character, 
an equal and unfailing interest, and that deep-seated admiration and 
attention which can only be excited by singular and unvarying excellence, 
depicted by a skilful and masterly hand. Nor is Mr. Edmonds less suc- 
cessful when he rises from a contemplation of individual sentiment and 
action to examine the important political questions connected with his 
subject. In the chapter devoted to an examination of the causes, results, 
and principles of the American war, there is much eloquent writing, as 
well as sound and unbiassed judgment ; and the parallel drawn between 
the French and American Revolutions discovers discriminative talents of 
the highest order. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but consider this work as supplying a place 
of great importance in one of the most eventful eras of history; and as 
deserving deep and extensive consideration, not only from the great ability 
with which it has been executed, but as containing the first germ and 
indication of those mighty principles which have since convulsed Europe 
to its centre; which, at the present hour, are not in their least energetic, 
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although not most ostentatious, action; and the final effect of which upon 
the moral destinies of the human race, the most vivid imagination perhaps 
can scarcely anticipate, or the most acute sagacity determine. That all, 
upon rising from its perusal, will find their agate much improved 
with respect to historical facts of unfailing interest,—-their attention deeply 
excited by the narrative of a struggle distinguished no less by its varying 
character than by its astonishing issue,—and their admiration raised to 
the highest degree by the exhibition of virtues as shining in their cha- 


racter as rare in their oceurrence,—we do not feel the least hesitation in 
affirming. 


Records of a London Clergyman. 


The value of this work will of course principally depend upon the authen.- 
ticity of the narrative it embodies, and gravely professing to contain the 
actual experience of a Christian minister, in connexion with individuals 
of various temperaments and habits; we do not of course look either for 
merely imaginative scenes, or actual facts distorted by misrepresentation, 
in itspages. The question is not, how far the fancy may be rendered sub- 
servient to the cause of religion, by setting before the reader the effects of 
known principles, under circumstances purely fictitious, where there is 
no probability of fiction being mistaken for reality ; but whether or not it 
is justifiable in any man to set forth as actually authentic a series of facts 
in direct relation to religion, which either have had no existence whatever, 
or are remembered “ with advantages,” and overlaid with colours which 
leave little of their original hue; and this question we think every one 
who considers truth the proper basis of every sacred impulse will readily 
answer in the negative. Now we have little doubt that the “ Records of 
a London Clergyman,” if really written by such a person, have been 
enevously distorted, for the mere purpose of producing effect. The 
monstrum nulla virtute redemptum, who is the hero of the gambler’s con- 
fession, notwithstanding the degree of abandonment to which the human 
character may sink, is too extravagantly painted to gain the credence of 
any reasonab le being as to his having ever existed; and the same remark, 
more or less modified, will extend to the young lady in the second chapter, 
and the absurd circumstances contained in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth, 
If mere powerful writing had been professedly the object of the author, 
we willingly admit that his aim could not have been better attained than 
inthe arrangement and working up of his * Records,’ which possess an 
interest which will be hkely to be long felt and remembered by those who 
peruse them. With respect to the execution of the work we have no 


disparaging remarks to make; our objection les wholly against its 
principle. 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 3 vols. 

The Pirate and the Three Cutters. With illustrations by C. Stan- 
field, R.A. 

Frank Mildmay. The 3 vols. in one. 


The works enumerated above have all been published within the last 
three months, and they are all from the fertile and powerful pen of Captain 
Marryat. They have not all been written of late, however; the first 
appeared from time to time in a periodical work, and the last is a re-issue 
of, we beheve, his earliest novel, as one of the series of “ Colburn’s Mo- 
dern Novelists.” Our friend “ Japhet” is an old acquaintance, who won 
our favour long ago, and who is not the less welcome evens he greets us 
unaccompanied by the many tiresome companions with whom he was 
formerly associated. The novel is rather a collection of scenes than a dis- 
tinct and direct story, embellished with sketches and portraits from real 
life, fur no one would, and we doubt if any one could, imagine, such as 
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Captain Marryat brings forward in his book ; they are so completely of 
the ocean, ocean/y—if we may coin a word,—so sea-worthy in every re- 
spect, that it is at once evident to the reader that the nautical observation 
of a genuine seaman has been at work. 

“The Pirate and the Three Cutters,’ with t/lustrations, is a species of 
publication which will, we doubt not, be speedily succeeded by many ofa 
similar class; and we know nothing more desirable than the combination 
of such literature and art. Mr. Stanfield has illustrated the pictorial por- 
tions of the tales most appropriately. The scenes from “ The Pirate” are 
singularly dramatic, othe the eye and the intellect are gratified together, 
In a literary point of view, Captain Marryat never produced anything 
better than “ The Pirate.” He was not under the necessity of stretching 
out the story beyond its interest, and consequently it is more vigorous than 
his other productions: there 1s not a scene nor a line to spare—every 
point tells there is no spare canvass. Lut while we praise “ The Pirate,” 
we are constrained to pass a somewhat different sentence upon “ The 
Three Cutters,’ which, though perlectly “ sea-worthy,’ and affording 
Mr. Stanfield an opportunity of displaying his knowledge as to the style 
and formation of the several vessels, is little more than a vehicle for the 
artist’s talents. 

“ Frank Mildmay” is, perhaps, as a whole, the most attractive of all 
Captain Marryat’s productions. The juvenile pranks of the hero, the 
careless buoyant spirit of the young seaman, the contrasts between lands- 
man and seamen, and land and sea sharks, are all admirably depicted ; 
and though the tale bears evident symptoms of careless composition, it is 
admirable as a whole, and, in its present form, must be highly acceptable 
to all book purchasers, 


Paris and the Parisians. By Frances Trollope. 


Mrs. Trollope, in her style of composition, and in the turn, not the tone, 
of her observations, reminds us frequently of Lady Morgan. She is, in 
fact, the Lady Morgan of Toryism. Flippant though she be, she is 
shrewd and observant; her perceptions are singularly quick, and all she 
writes is amusing, partly because of the originality of her own ideas, and 
partly because she has a curious way of illustrating the ideas of others. 
She 1s not ill-natured, though she writes ill-natured things from a desire 
to appear clever, and a love of singularity. Her“ Paris and the Parisians,” 
although it has enough and to spare of politics, her own politics especially, 
is not by any means so political as we expected. There is a brightness 
about her portraits, especially in the sketch of Madame Recamier, that at 
once fixes upon our memory. She chatters pleasantly about Mademoi- 
selle Mars; about the exhibition of living artists at the Louvre; about the 
Lyons prisoners ; about tinning kettles; about political chances; about 
the literature of the revolutionary school ; about the charm of belle conver- 
sation (which, we confess, Mrs. Trollope perfectly understands) ; about a 
thousand other Parisian matters, and enters most fully upon the merits, or 
rather demerits, of Victor Hugo; but Mrs. Trollope denies him merit of 
every kind, and affirms that, in France—(where his publications sell by 
the thousand,—in France, where his dramas are crowned with the most 
enthusiastic applause a French audience can bestow)—Mrs. Trollope 
gravely asserts that, in France, Victor Hugo is unpopular ! In this opinion 
the lady has been guided by the judgment of the one, not the voice of the 
many ; but the fiat of the one tallied with her own, and is recorded, while 
the judgment of the many is forgotten. 

Victor Hugo is exactly the man to be popularin France: his extravagant 
action, his wild but vivid descriptions, his unnatural passions, are the food 
which Parisians luxuriate upon, more even than the high dishes which 
have aroused much of Mrs. Trollope’s bile. 
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It is but justice, however, having blamed and praised so far, to recom- 
mend the book as exceedingly entertaining ; it will help to spend an unoc- 
cupied hour cheerfully at this season, for the ments and demerits of Parisian 
society must always afford a topie for discussion in our more quiet sa/ons, 
No: John Bull does not vet understand the character of his more volatile 
neighbour, and whatever tends to throw light upon that character is, toa 
certain degree, useful. Mrs. Trollope, having, as ts well known, a political 
bias before she visited Paris, cannot be expected at once to cast it trom 
her: she would of course see things in a very different light from an 
observer of different principles—truth perhaps lying between both. The 
volumes are embellished by several very spirited etchings by Mr. A. Hervieu. 


What is Phrenology ? 


It is far more easy to sneer at a science than to disprove its truth. It 
takes time and labour to establish the theory, much less the practice, of 
any system, and we know of no modern art that has been more stormed 
at, or more ridiculed than phrenology ; vet it maintains its ground. All its 
professors ask is a patient investigation of its merits: this is the very thing 
denied it by its adversaries; they endeavour to get over the malformation of 
their own heads by sneering at the heads of others : but despite the efforts 
made for its destruction, the science gains converts, particularly on the con- 
tinent, and many distinguished members of philosophical societies have 
adopted it altogether. We cannot but regret that the description of the 
several organs is so briefly given in the work before us; it might be in- 
creased with advantage, and still the volume would not be too large. 
Those who have only heard of phrenology have an opportunity, through 
the medium of this small publication, of becoming acquainted with its 
foundation and outline, and will be enabled in a great degree to judge as 
to the claims it advances upon public attention. To all who seek and value 
truth we sincerely recommend it. It pretends to be nothing more than a 
* first step” to knowledge—merely an alphabet, in fact—but it is written 
ina clear and unassuming style; and its perusal cannot fail to tempt the 
reader to seek a more intimate acquaintance with the subject. Mr. Saun- 
ders has conferred an obligation on all who desire to have the science 
examined and appreciated. It is “ got up” in an exceedingly neat and 
attractive form, and is published at a trifling cost. 


Oceanic Sketches. 


So much has lately been said on the subject of Polynesia, as to leave 
but little to be added by the most enterprising and intelligent observer. 
Yet Mr. Nightingale’s gleanings in a field which has been so ably reaped 
are, upon the whole, more numerous and valuable than might at first sight 
have been expected. He is possessed of acuteness and enterprise, and we 
have no doubt that the testimony he has given to the zealous exertions of 
the nussionaries in the different islands of the Pacifie, andthe happy results 
which, in amanner all but miraculous, have almost universally attended 
their labours, will have its proper weight in encouraging those engaged, 
either directly or indirectly, in the great work of the conversion of the in- 
habitants of that part of the world to the Christian faith. The principal 
islands visited by Mr. Nightingale were the Marquesas,—where he nar- 
rowly escaped death at the hands of the ferocious natives,—Huahini, Ota- 
heite, Rorotonga, and the Navigator Islands. The state of manners in 
each of these, and the contrast between those in which Christianity has 
been planted, and such as are still labouring under the darkness of idola- 
try, are briefly and impartially descnbed ; and such facts as Mr. Nightin- 
gale has related require no comment. We trust his work will meet with 
extensive circulation, and prove additionally useful in controverting a series 
of calumnies, which have been shamelessly propagated, to underrate both 
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the exertions of the missionaries in the Pacific Ocean, and the effeets which 
have followed their endeavours. The volume is illustrated by well-exe- 
cuted plates ; and a list of scarce ferns collected by Mr. Nightingale, and 
arranged by Dr. Hooker, will prove interesting to the botanical reader, 


The Works of Dr. Channing. 2 vols. 


We have here collected, in two neat volumes, the works of a man whose 
eclebrity has extended across the Atlantic. The name of William Ellerly 
Channing is as much respected in the United Kingdom as in the United 
States, and we cannot doubt but that the speculation entered into by our 
Scottish neighbours will be crowned with the success it deserves. What- 
ever difference of opinion may arise as to Dr, Channing’s peculiar tenets 
on particular subjects, there can be but one as to the noble independence 
of his character and the fertility of his imagination—a fertility which has 
been reduced to usefulness by the cultivation of his vigorous and benevo- 
lent intellect. The first volume contains “ Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of John Milton,’—‘* Remarks on the Character and Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ whom, by the way, we do not think Dr. Channing 
appreciated as he deserved, and many on, celebrated reviews, we believe 
jor the first time collected. There are also some discourses, but his finest 
sermons are contained in the second volume. They are astonishing pro- 
ductions, and deserve a high place inthe library of every divine throughout 
the world, whether of the Established or sectarian Church. America may 
well be proud of such a man. 


History of the English Language and Literature. 


Considering the great degree of merit which is generally to be found in 
the productions of Mr. Chambers’s pen, we can scarcely consider the pre- 
sent work deserving of the name attached to it, far less do we think it en- 
titled to the appellation ofa “ History of the English Language and Lite- 
rature,” unless, indeed, such superficial notices, as might almost make _ 
of a mere chronological table of the various names remarkable in our lite- 
rary annals, have a just claim to be considered such. To those who wish 
for correct dates respecting the births and deaths of eminent English 
writers, or information of the exact periods at which their several works 
have appeared, the volume will certainly prove of much service ; but for pur- 
poses beyond this, we do not know to what kind of readers it can be recom- 
mended. When a work is published under so comprehensive a title, and 
professing, moreover, “to be suitable to the more advanced classes in Eng- 
lish academies, and to serve as a text-book for lectures in mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, from the pages of which an active teacher may easily produce 
a series of lectures, little else being necessary than to add to the spe- 
cimens of progressive literature from the numerous sources at his com- 
mand, we are certainly justified in expecting something like a satisfactory 
series of critiques on at least the most popular writers in our language. 
But how stands the case? The notice of Milton occupies about two pages 
of small octavo; that of Locke half a page; Spenser about one page and 
a half; Akenside, ten lines ; Gibbon, not quite a page, &c. &c.—and yet 
to these meagre outlines it will be scarcely necessary for a lecturer on 
English literature to add anything but additional illustrations. Surely 
Mr. Chambers must imagine his popular classes— in whose education the 
* History of English Literature” is of course to form an important part— 
to possess such a taste for information as will be very easily satisfied. 


The Martyr of Verulam, and other Poems. By Thomas Ragg. 


The “ Martyr of Verulam” is a somewhat long poem, in the octo- 
syllabic metre, founded on the well-known legend of St. Alban, and, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which its author, a simple mechanic of 
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Nottingham, has laboured, is a work well worthy the patronage of the 
public. Faults there undoubtedly are both in its conception and compo- 
sition, but these are amply atoned for by elegance and pathos, deep reli- 
gious feeling, and that stamp of origin: lity which seldom fails to charac- 
terise the writings of the self-educated poet, who has drawn both his 
faults and his beauties from himself alone. 


MUSICAL NOTICES, 


No. L.—I chose Thee not, my Fanny, for thy Face. Poetry by Miss 
Downing; Music by John Barnett. 


No, 2.—I remember, | rememba, how my Childhood fleeted by. Poetry 
by M. Praed, Esq.; Music by Mrs. FE dward F itzgerald, 

No. 3..—The Old Kirkyard. Poetry and Musie by T. Hl. Bayly, Esq. 

No. 4. Glycine’s Song, from Coleridge’s “ Zapolya.” Music by W. 
Patten. 

No. 5. Les Fleurs de France ; Quadrilles. The Subjects selected from 
the Works of Auber, Boicldieu, Hlerold, and Labarre. 


We have selected, from a “heap” of publications, five compositions 
the best of those sent, we suppose, rather for approval than criticism ; for, 
to confess the truth, eriticism they could not bear. It would be breaking 
butterflies upon the wheel to disseet three pages of what, in seven cases 
out of ten, is miserable music, with poetry “to mateh’ 

No. 1" I chose Thee not, my Fanny, for thy Face “—is not by any 
means one of Mr. Barnett's best : but though we cannot say ‘ Well done,” 
the composer never does ill, and we have heard the song praised, though 
it is not exactiv to our taste. 

No. 2—‘* I remember, I remember, how my Childhood fleeted by ’—is a 
sweetly-modulated ballad in three flats. The words and musie harmonize 
charmingly: and the reframm would bear a second, which we think im- 
proves © effe ct. 

No. 3—" The Old nag ard.” Mr. Haynes Bayly’s simple songs are 
only surpassed by those of Thomas Moore. This one does not please us 
so much as many of his ¢ sumpesitions there is but little music in it: but 
that little is fitted to the pathetic sentiment of the poetry. The key is not 
a pleasant one for the generality of female singers ; for a soprano it should 
be transposed to & flat—a third higher. 

No, 4—" Glyeine’s Song.” Those who know Coleridge's poetry will re- 
member the beautiful words that Mr. Patten has arranged with consider- 
able skill. It commences by a recitative inc major, followed by a move- 
ment incommon time. This is succeeded by an al/egretto, commencing 
at the words— 

“ Sweet month of May, 
We must away, 
Far, far away—to-day! to-day !” 


We recommend it to our musical friends, 
No. 5—“ Les Fleurs de France.” These quadrilles are judiciously 
selected, pleasingly arranged, and easily executed. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Tue eleventh periodical volume of ‘“ Col- 
burn's Novelists” comprises Mr. Lister's tale 
of fashionable life, “ Granby.’ It is justly 
remarked by the “ Edinburgh Review,” that 
the great success of this novel is owing chiefly 
to its “ very easy and natural picture of man- 
ners, as they really exist among the upper 
classes; to the description of new characters, 
judiciously drawn and faithfully preserved.” 
The present volume, like its predecessors in 
the same collection, is elegantly printed, and 
bound, similarly to Mr. Murray's beautitul 
edition of Lord Byron’s Works, and is graced 
by a fine portrait of the author and a vignette, 
and the price only six shillings. 

Captain Marryat’s * Frank Mildmay,” or 
the Adventures of a Naval Officer, is now com- 
pleted in the cheap weekly re-issue of the 
Modern Novelists. Thus, in five shilling 
numbers, embellished with a striking portrait 
of the author of “ Peter Simple,” the public 
may obtain one of the most interesting works 
of fiction which has recently issued from the 
British press. The fourth work to be intro- 
duced into the weekly numbers is Horace 
Smith's popular historical romance, “ Bram- 
bletye House,” which is announced to con- 
sist of six numbers, with four elegant engrav- 
ings. 

Fleven numbers out of the twenty in which, 
we observe, the entire work is to be comprised, 
are now published of Count Las Cases’ “ Life 
of Napoleon,” each number having a portrait 
or some striking illustration. ‘ In these Me- 
moirs,” remarks a contemporary, “the reader 
is brought into domestic acquaintance and 
society with the modern Themistocles, The 
man whose fame filled the world, and whose 
arms had nearly subdued it to his dominion, 
sits ‘shorn of his beams,’ and baring his in- 
most heart to the faithful companion of his 
fallen fortunes,”’ 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly finished an 
historical romance in three volumes,to be called 
“The Magician.” The scene is in France; 
the epoch, the end of the English dominion in 
the fifteenth century ; and the main interest 
of the story arises out of circumstances con- 
nected with the favourite studies of the period, 
alchemy and magic. 

Early in the present month will be pub 
lished, with maps and a plan of Nineveh, 
Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and 
on the site of Ancient Nineveh, with Journal 
of a Voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, and 
an account of a Visit to Shiraz and Persepolis, 
by the late Claudius James Rich, Esq., the 
Honourable East India Company's Resident 
at Bagdad, 

In a few days, Chapters of Contemporary 
History, by Sir John Walsh, Bart. 

Preparing for publication—Memoirs of Ro- 
bert Lord Clive, collected from the Family 
Papers, communicated by the Earl of Powis; 
by Major-General Sir John Malcolm. 

Just ready—The Despatches, Minutes; and 
Correspondence of the Most Noble the Mar- 





quis Wellesley, now first collected and ar- 
ranged, and revised by his Lordship. 

Captain Back'’s Journal of the Arctic Land 
Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fish 
River, and along the Shores of the Arctie 
Ocean, inthe years 1833-4 5, will shortly make 
its appearance. 

The Friends and Patrons of Thomas Miller, 
the Poet and Basket Maker, Author of “ Songs 
of the Sea Nymphs,” &c. intend publishing, 
by Subscription, for his benefit, a new Work 
which he has just completed, under the title of 
“A Day in the Woods; being a connected 
Series of Tales and Poems, of which a most 
favourable report is given by many distin- 
guished literary characters who have perused 
the Manuscript. 

The venerable Archdeacon Wix has now In 
the press a Journal of his recent Missionary 
Labours in Newfoundland; giving a general 
description of that interesting country, and of 
the manners, customs, and religious feeling of 
its inhabitants. 

We understand that Mr. Hallam is em- 
ployed on the History of British Literatare, 

It ix said that Lord Brougham is preparing 
his Decisions in Chancery for publication. 

The Daughter of the Author of “The Balance 
of Comfort,” has a Work in the press, ander 
the title of The Govyerness, or Politica in 
Private Life. 

A Work on the Physical and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man, will be published early 
next Month, by Edward Meryon, Esq., 
F. R. CLS, &e. &e. 

The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott are, accord. 
ing to the new fashion, about to be re-isaued 
in cheap weekly parts. 

A new edition of Gifford's Poetical Transla- 
tion of Juvenal’s Satires, with Notea, &c, by 
Dr. Nuttall, is announced. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Biblical Antiquities, translated from the 
German of John Jahn, D.D, 

Heeren on the Influence of the Crusades. 

The Political Antiquities of Greece, from 
the German of Carl Fredrick Hermann. 

Wachsmuth; a Translation of the His- 
torical Antiquities of Greece. 

Ritter’s History of Ancient Philosophy. 

An Introduction to writing Hebrew; con- 
taining a series of progressive Exercises for 
Translation into Hebrew. 

On the Causes and Objects of Local Dia- 
turbances in Ireland, By George Cornewall 
Lewis, Eeq. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry 
Wheaton, LL.D., Resident Minister from the 
United States to the Court of Berlin. 

The Anglo-Polish Harp; consisting of Songs 
for Poland: to which will be added, Scenes 
from Longinus, Palmyra, and other poems. 
By Jacob Jones, Esq. 

The Gallery of W.G. Corsvelt, Esq.; en- 
graved in outline by M. Joubert. 

An Essay on the Education of the Eye in 
reference to Painting. By John Barnet. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Tne British Gallery will, we understand, be opened at the commence- 
ment of the month. The works of art have been sent in and arranged, 
and are said to possess attractions of the very highest order: an admi- 
rable and interesting exhibition may therefore be expected. We notice it 
thus early in order to direct towards it the attention of all patrons of art. 
The great principle of the institution is to promote the sale of such works 
as may not have been disposed of elsewhere. Of late years, the provincial. 
exhibitions have largely contributed to accomplish the object for which 
the British Gallery was established ; still, the institution has continued to 
produce the most beneficial influence upon art and artists. The list of its 
annual sales has increased from year to year. 


Mr. George Hayter has, we understand, nearly finished his great picture 
of the House of Commons on the memorable evening of the 5th February, 
1833: it contains portraits of all the leading members of the House of 
Commons who took part on either side during the struggle for the Reform 
Bill. It will be remembered that this artist pamted the Trial of Queen 
Caroline, and, which is to us far more interesting and admirable than any 
other of his many works, the Trial of Lord Wilham Russell. We believe 
Mr. Hayter has produced his present work without the remotest reference 
to polities. It will be still more valuable in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the House of Commons in which the eventful contest took place. 





PUBLICATIONS, 

The “season” for prints is drawing near; as yet, few of any striking 
character have been issued. We perceive, however, that the three great 
houses—Colnaghi, Moon, and Hodgson and Graves—are making active 
preparations. Their announcements promise many fine works, the most 
prominent of which will be Wilkie’s ** John Knox,” Landseer’s * Bolton 
Abbey,” and Lewis's “ Spanish Monks.” 


Wanderings through North Wales. Nos. VIIT., [X., and X. 

Mr. Roscoe continues to give large attraction to this pleasant and useful 
work. The artists— Messrs. Cattermole, Creswick, and Cox—illustrate it 
very happily; Cattermole, in particular, gives to 1t a degree of interest 
such as is rarely found in a volume of landscapes. 


Rome and its surrounding Scenery. Engraved by W. B. Cooke, from 
Drawings by various Artists, 


We have received Nos. I]. and III. of this publication; No. I. we have 
not seen. It does justice to the pictorial scenes that are found so abun- 
dantly within and without the Eternal City,—its churches, its palaces, its 
ruins,—far more interesting and important than its modern edifices—and 
the beauties of the tar-famed Campagna. The work is cheap; the en- 
gravings are produced in that shght sketchy, but masterly style, which 
affords a better idea of the grandeur and pecuharities of the places deli- 
neated, than the more polished and finished efforts of the burin. The work 
will be an admirable “ companion ” to the celebrated one of Pinelli, and 
aptly illustrate the volumes of Sir William Gell. 


Memorials of Oxford. No. XXXVIL. 


This publication continues to merit the praise it has so generally re- 
ceived, It must now be drawing towards a close; and, when completed, 
will be valuable either as a Ceseriptive record of the most interesting of 
English cities, or as a collection of fine works of art. 
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Finden’s Portrait and Landscape Lllustrations of Lord Byron’s Life 
and Works. Part I. 


This is a re-issue of a work that has been long-established in popular 
favour; it varies, in some respects, from that which has already appeared. 
The letter-press is by Mr. Brockedon, and is skilfully and pleasantly 
written. 

Switzerland. By William Beattie, M.D. ; illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. 
No. XIX. 

This publication also takes a high station among the embellished works 
of the day. It is ably written, and excellently illustrated; indeed, we 
know of no work that affords a clearer or better klea of the country it 
describes. 





THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL critics are bound to pray for theatrical failures. It is in 
the season of distress, when the manager, not knowing what to do, flies 
from tragedy to farce and back again, till we can hardly distinguish one 
from the other—when he changes his performances nightly, and proves 
by the pieces produced that he is quite at his wits’ end—it is then that the 
spirit of criticism reaps its richest harvest. When the houses are empty, 
the commentator finds * elbow room” for remark ; but crowded audiences 
scarcely allow him to squeeze in an opinion, If the attraction be a fair 
and legitimate one, the public appreciation of a fine dfama finely acted, 
we can but rejoice and congratulate, and tell the town that it is a monster 
of sagacity; if the attraction, on the other hand, be a false and foolish 
one, a rage for running to see some silly sublimity called a spectacle, only 
because the production of it has swallowed up the purchase-money of halfa 
dozen tragedies and comedies—why, it seems ungracious to insist that the 
manager should have remained satisfied with an empty treasury, and that 
the public are very wrong and very ignorant in flocking together with no 
motive on earth but to be dazzled and delighted. 

Just at this moment, when Drury Lane and Covent Garden are equally 
successful, the public taste may be both censured and applauded. The 
attraction is of a mixed quality. If gewgaw has some share in it, so also 
has genius; and the popular appetite is as strongly excited by the noble 
dramatic writing of Mr. Knowles, and the charming music of Auber, as by 
gorgeous absurdities and “ inexplicable dumb show.” 

It is at Drury Lane that the music of Auber is to be heard, in the fairy 
opera of the Bronze Horse. It is indeed of a fairy character; and the 
charm of it is heightened by a feeling (can we confess it without dis- 
respect ?) of surprise. We had not given our composer credit for the 
buoyant ease and airy grace with which, after so many wearying years 
devoted to the drudgery of ballet-writing, and to themes little calculated to 
stimulate the imaginative faculty, he has here soared into the delightful 
realms of fancy. His spirit at once rises into the upper world of music, 
not like an eagle dallying with the wind, (grace, not grandeur, is the 
characteristic of this composition,) but like the lark singing at heaven's 
gate; and although the dramatic portion of the opera is the dreariest non- 
sense imaginable, although the music of Auber is doomed to bear upon its 
wings the heaviest weight of words that dulness ever invented, the spell 
that is woven around us by the admirable overture (which almost equals 
that of Masaniello) is continued unbroken to the close. The performance 
of the opera is honourable to our English vocalists. They exh.bit the 
feeling of beauty, though they fail sometimes in the expression, 

At Covent Garden, tlhe re-appearance of Mr, Knowles for a few even- 
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ings in the Hunchback, served to summon the lovers of genuine dramatic 
poetry to a scene whence it appeared to be banished. The play has drawn 
crowded audiences for many mghts together; its effect being aided, in the 
first instance, by the acting of its author, and by the grace and finish of 
Mr. Kemble’s portraiture of Sir Thomas Clifford. But the novelty that 
still attracts is the new Julia—a real, genuine Julia—in the person of 
Miss Helen Faucit. Without going so far as to compare this new per- 
formance with the vivid and beautiful personation of Fanny Kemble, we 
must admit that there was nothing in Fanny Kemble’s first successes that 
led us to hope so strongly for that consummation devoutly to be wished, a 
full-length delineation of female tragic character, as the promise held out 
by the Julia of today. She is very young, and full of all the true and 
beautiful impulses of youth. These she obeys toa degree beyond her 
power of perfect expression; the feeling is sometimes indicated rather 
than developed ; but what she does, she seems to do naturally. Though 
deficient in the essential qualities of art, she has the sense to disdain 
artifice. She has, we think, too much truth ever to resort to trick. With 
all our recollections of her predecessor still fresh, we see her with real 
delight, and with a high hope that this fair dawn is no herald of the 
* uncertain glory of an April day,” but of a career steady as brilliant. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY, 


Ara recent meeting there was read an account of a voleanic eruption 
which took place on the 20th of January, 1835, on the western coast of 
Central America. The writer commences his appalling narrative by ob- 
serving, that there is no spot on the face of the earth more intersected by 
mountains and volcanic vents than Central America. A rich field is there 
opened to the man of science who has boldness sufficient to face the 
miasma of its valleys, and the mephitie vapour of its mines. The details 
of the eruptions, which he deseribes, are chiefly taken from voluminous 
Official reports transmitted by the authorities on the spot to the executive ; 
these all agree in the most minute particulars, and the author says it is 
impossible to read them without being struck with the beauty of the 
classic phraseology employed, which bears, in many instances, a great 
resemblance to the language used by Pliny in his well-known description 
of alike catastrophe. Immediately previous to the present, a beautiful 
cloud, resembling a huge plume ot feathers, of the most brilliant white, 
was seen hovering over the bay, marked as the scene of approaching deso- 
lation; this clond gradually assumed a grey colour, then a yeilow, and 
finally became bright red. Inthe morning shocks were felt; the third 
and last were most terriie—though it was day it grew utterly dark, so that 
persons might touch each other without being seen: cattle returned to 
their folds, and fowls to their roost, as on the approach of night. The 
darkness continued till the next day at noon; but for ten sueceeding days 
the hght was murky. At St. Antonio and other adjacent places, ashes 
fell in great quantities ; loud and awful echoes lke discharges of artillery, 
and accompanied with hghtning, persuaded the people that the day of 
judgment was at hand. Birds of the forest flew to the towns for refuge, 
and the banks of rivers, &c. Were strewn with fish. In Segovia, and as 
far as eight leagues from the voleano, there fell dense showers of black 
sand. Thousands of cattle pemshed there, while others became masses of 
scorched flesh. But we will not distress our readers by more of the frightful 
details. Two new islands arose ; and in the month of March, two months 
afterwards, the voleano continued in activity, though happily without 
eruption. The ashes reached a distance of 400 leagues to windward, thus 
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establishing the existence of » counter atmospheric current. The ashes 
travelled at the rate of 170 miles per diem. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Sigmond read an essay on the natural history, botanical character, 
and best method of distinguishing the various species of the cortex cin- 
chon, or Peruvian bark. The first part of the paper treated chiefly on its 
history. It was introduced into Spain by the aborigines of Peru, previous 
to the occupation of that country bythe Spaniards : the Jesuits introduced 
it into Spain in the year 1639, but their efforts towards promoting its use 
were frustrated by the ignorance of the medical professors of that day, 
who could not be induced to administer it in the manner prescribed. Dr. 
Roberts was the first to introduce it into general practice in England ; 
since his time Von Borgen has collected between 700 and 800 works on 
this subject. Mutis was the first person who gave a minute description of 
the four species known in commerce, Zea, Bonpland, and Humboldt have 
severally given deseriptions of this tree from observations made in Peru. 
Professor Don has collected the descriptions given by the above authors, 
and classified them into seventeen distinct species. Mr. Lambert was 
honourably mentioned for his important labours in his ‘ Illustrations of 
the genus Cinchona.” Dr. Sigmond stated that the wstivation of the 
flower was the best criterion of the different species, but could only be 
resorted to for a short time of the year. He concluded by refuting the 
opinion formed by many, of the lichens and mosses adhering to the bark 
being a proof of its properties and quality. 

A paper was next read from Dr. Hancock on the active properties and 
therapeutic value of sarsaparilla, and on its mode of action on the human 
body ; particularly in combination with other remedies, in cachectic and 
divers chronic maladies, with general remarks on the most prevalent 
diseases of tropical climates, and on the vast importance of the sodorifie 
plan of treatment ; especially in the use of baths, frictions, and diaphoretie 
drinks, in addition tothe usual remedies, by which fevers and inflamma- 
tions, dysentery, dropsy, gout, and a multitude of disorders, he had found 
to be curable. He considers the present practice as very defective, in con- 
sequence of the general neglect of such resources ; he reprobated as 
murderous the prevalent custom of repelling exanthems, and erysipelas 
especially, upon the vital parts, by the application of lunar caustic. 


VARIETIES. 


Christenings and Burials —A General Bill of the Christenings and 
Burials within the City of London, and Bills of Mortality, from Dee. 9, 
1834, to Dee. 15, 1835, according to the Reports made to the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, and to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Parish Clerks :— 

Christenings. Burials. 

In the 97 Parishes within the Walls ‘ ; . 963 970 

In the 17 Parishes without the Walls. ; ° 4.054 3,658 

In the 24 Out-Parishes in Middlesex and Surrey. . 17,019) «=13,376 

In the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of West- 


minster. " ° ° , ; 3.492 3,411 
Christenings. Burials. 
Total . j Males, 13.152 Males, 1O,0G4 } 26,128 21,415 


*{ Females, 12.076 Females, 10.4514 
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Diseases and Casualties. 





Diseases. Inflammation of the Brain . » 162 
Abscess . ° ° ° 176 | Inflammation of the Lungs and 
Age and Debility , ° 2545 Pleura. . . . 406 
Apoplexy . , ° ; 437 | Influenza . ; : : - it 
Asthma . p ° ‘ . 879 Insanity ; . ° : 16 
Cancer . . ° ° lol Jaundice . . ° ° » 37 
Certain Disease : : . 6 Jaw, Locked, ° ° ° 6 
Childbirth  .' ° ° ° 277 Liver, Diseased . . ° - 300 
Cholera. ° : . : i) Measles ; ‘ ° : 734 
Consumption . . . 8662 | Miscarriage ° p : e 2 
Constipation of the Bowels . . 16] Mortifieation : ; ° 224 
Convulsions ° ‘ : 1955 | Paralysis . ° ° ; » 162 
Croup . , : ; . 167 | Rheumatism ° . ° 24 
Dentition, or Teething . ° 445 | Scrofula. : . . . ‘i 
Diabetes . ’ ‘ . e 8 Small-Pox ° e ° e 863 
Diarrhaa  . ‘ . j 36 | Sore Throat and Quinsey . « &2 
Dropsy . ; . ‘ » 810) Spasm. , ° , . 71 
Dropsy on the Brain ° . 700 | Stone and Gravel ° . - 22 
Dropsy on the Chest . ° ° “yy Stricture ° . ° . 12 
Dysentery . ° ° ° i) Thrush . ‘ ° ; o 
Epilepsy ° ° ° . o at | Tumour ° ° . ° ob 
Erysipelas . ' , ° i2 Worms. ; . . » ae 
Fever, Intermittent or Ague . 7 | Unknown Causes . ‘ ; 58u 
Fever . ; ; ° ‘ 420 | Still-born . ‘ : ; . 266 
Fever (Scarlet). e ‘ e 440 7 
Fever (Typhus) . . ‘ rv) 
Fistula ° ° ° ° ° 7 | Casua/tres. 
Gout . ° e . ‘ Se Drowned , . ° ° 106 
Hemorrhage. ° : . 88 | By Visitation of God . ° » 4h 
Heart, Diseased. ‘ ‘ lia. | Excessive Drinking ° ° iW 
Hernia . ° ° - IW Found Dead e ‘ . - Stil 
Hooping ¢ ough ; ° : 652 | By various Accidents ‘ ° 169 
Indigestion . : ‘ . 15 | Murdered . . ° ; . 
Inflammation ; , ‘ 17\4 Poisoned ° ; ° ‘ 10 
Inflammation of the Bowels and Suicides . . ° : - 4i 

Stomach . . ° . 226 
Of the Number Buried were— 

Still-born ; ; ° © 966 | Fifty, and under sixty ° » 18l6 
Under two years of age ; D416 | Sixty, and under seventy . 1769 
Two, and under five years . . 2sio Seventy, and under eighty. . 13 
Five, and underten. ‘ 1OlL | Kighty, and under ninety. hbo 
Ten, and under twenty. . 754 1 Ninety, and under one hundred. 103 
Twenty, and under Thirty . 1424 | One hundred. ° e ° 3 
Thirty, and under forty. - 1640 | One hundred and one. ° e l 
Forty, aud under fifty . e 1802 102, 1l0i,and 105. ° e 3 





Decrease in the burials reported this year, 264. 


The Port of London.—The following statement, derived from authentic 
sourches, furnishes satisfactory evidence of the increased employment ot 
British shipping trading to London:—In 1823 the shipping which entered 
the London Docks presented an aggregate amount of 164,036 tons, the 
largest tonnage down to that period. In 1827 the opening of the St. 
Catharine's Docks raised a new competition; notw ithstanding which the 
tonnage that entered the London Docks in the year just now expired is 
164,448 tons, exceeding that of 1823; and as the stock of the other docks 
has also greatly increased in value in the course of the year, it would ap- 
pear that, while the trade to I] ondon has increased, the docks have also 
become places of more general resort. The gross tonnage of British 
shipping which entered the port in the year ending Nov. 30, 1834, was 
700,416 tons; of the year ending at the hike period of 1835, 737,750 tons ; 
an increase of upw ards of 37,000 tons, 
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Export of Coin and Bullion.—The amount of gold coin shipped from 
the port of London during the last twelve months, was 57,764 ounces, 
which at the Mint price of 3/. 178. 104d., is equal to 224,959/.; 11,211,576 
ounces of silver coin, at 5s8., 2,802,8942.; 26,829 ounces of gold bars, 
104,465/. : and 766,814 ounces of silver bars, 191,7032, ; making a total value 
of 3,324,021/. These returns also show a decrease of 213,497 ounces of gold 
coin as compared with the exportation of the previous year; an increase 
in the exportation of silver coin of 3,313,693 ounces, an increase of 18,954 
ounces of gold bars, and a decrease in the exportation of silver bars of 
153,726 ounces, as compared with the same period ; being a total decrease 
in the value of gold of 758,2912,, and an increase in the value of silver of 
804,991/. The decrease in the exportation of gold coin to Lisbon is 
103,5432, and to Calais, where in 1834 about 22,000 ounces were exported, 
none has been forwarded this year. There has, however, been an increase 
in the exportation of silver coin to Calais of 5,649,256/,, and a decrease in 
the same to Lisbon of 194.1627. 

owt-Llorse Duties.—'The post-horse duties were let for a year from Feb. 
1, 1836, on Wednesday last, as follows :—North Britain, 16,0002, ; North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, 8800/.; Yorkshire, 
14,500/.: Laneashire, Cheshire, aud Derbyshire, 20,720/.; Lincoln, Notts, 
Leicester, and Rutland, 91802.; Northampton, Warwick, and Oxon, 
15,700/.: Woreester, Gioucester, and Wilts, 15,440/.; Norfolk, Suttolk, 
Essex, and Cambrndge, 14,120/.; Beds, Bucks, Herts, and Hunts, 12,0002. ; 
Surrey, 9580/.: Middlesex, 31,2602.; Kent and Sussex, 17,220/.; Hants 
and Berks, 13.8007. ; Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, 19,4002. ;— 
North Wales and Salop, 7400/.; South Wales, Hereford, and Monmouth, 
60002. 


hossil Tree —In the quarry from which stones are at present being taken 
for the new church erecting at the Milton of Balgomie, was lately disco- 
vered a large fossil tree. It is lying nearly horizontal, and is as yet at- 
tached by about two-thirds of its circumference to the sandstone, It is 
about filteen inches in diameter, and about seven feet of it are at present 
visible. As it tapers slowly to the outer end, the portion still undiscovered 
is probably considerable. It is wholly composed of white sand-stone 
similar to that in which it is embedded. This quarry is remarkably rich 
in vegetable impressions. Casts or marks of palm trees are to be found in 
great beauty and abundance.—Sunderland Herald, 


Literature and Art.—The supplement to “ Bent's Literary Advertiser,” 
for 1835, just issued, contains lists of the new books and engravings pub- 
lished in London during the past year, with their sizes and prices, The 
number of books is about 1400, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, or 
periodicals, being 130 more than in 1834, The number of engravings is 
100 (including 47 portraits), 15 of which are engraved in the line manner, 
75 in mezzotinto, and 10 in aquatinta, chalk, &c. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Some very curious facts on the subject of marriage, as connected with 
longevity, are stated by Dr. Casper, in a paper of his lately published at 
Berlin. It had been jong ago vaguely asserted that bachelors are less 
long-lived than married men. Huteland and Deparcieux were of this 
opinion ; and Voltaire observed that there were more suicides among those 
who had not given h stages to fortune than among those who had, Odier, 
however, was the first who set on foot the inquiry with exactitude, and he 
found (** Bibl. Britannique,” 1814), that in the case of females, the mean 


duration of life for the married woman of 25, was above 36 years; while 
keb,— VOL. XLVI. NO. CLXXXIUL. $ 
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for the unmarried it was but 30%. At 30 there was a difference of four 
years in favour of the married; and at 35, two years, and soon. It may 
be said, perhaps, that married females ought to be considered as picked 
lives, but,as Dr. Caspar observes, this is far from being generally the case, 
especially in the middle and upper c lasses of society; it is chiefly among 
the lower orders, where a livelihood is procured by labour, that importance 
is attached to the bodily health and vigour of the female. With regard 
to men, we gather from Deparcieux and the Amsterdam tables, that the 
mortality of those from 30 to 45 years of age is 27 per cent. for the un- 
married, while it is but 18 for the married: and that for the 41 bachelors 
who attain the age of 40, there are 78 married men. The difference be- 
comes still more striking as age advances: at the age of 60 there are but 
22 unmarried men alive for 48 married: at 70, 11 bachelors for 27 married 
men; and at 80, for the three bachelors who may chance to be alive, there 
are nine Benedicts. The same proportion very nearly holds good with 
respect to the female sex; 72 married women, for example, attain the age 
of 45, while only 52 unmarried reach the same term of life. M. Caspar, 
in conclusion, considers the point as now incontestably settled, that in 
both sexes marriage is conducive to longevity. 

French Corn Averages.— The following are the average prices of wheat 
in France, at the end of December in each year, during the under-men- 
tioned seventeen years, from 1819 to 1835 inclusive, the whole reduced 
into English measure and money :— 


The hectolitre The quarter. | The hectolitre. The quarter. 

f. cr ‘ d f c &. d. 
1819 . 14 S6heqnalto . 34 0 | I828 . 22 9lequalte . 52 6 
Iszvo.: 619 90  & 8 | ee « Bi ae — . 48 6 
IS2l . 14 98 . 34 3 | 1830 . 22 2 — sw 
822.6463 — . 36 9 1831 . 2218 — . 0.10 
re .§ Be . 3510 | 832 . 17 99 ; @ es 
is24. . 15 = «(1 » «4 i833 . 14 87 -- ) @8 
i825 . 15 52 - . 8 6 | 1898 . bs = , Bea 
Isvb 15 90 — wo 5 1835 . 14 68 . , boo s 
i827 . 2) 67 — » 49 8 


The average of the whole period is 17f/. 70c. per heetolitre, which is 
equal to 40s. 6d. per quarter; and it will be perceived that the average of 
December of the present year is the lowest of the whole period. 

Export of Cotton from the United States tn 1834.—From official 
returns and papers |: rid betore Congress in March Jast, it would appear that, 
during the vear ended 30th September, 1834, there were exported from 
the United States 8,085,937 lbs. of the Sea Island, and 376,631,970 lbs. of 
other descriptions and qualities of cotton, making a total of 384,717,¢07 Ibs., 
valued at 49,448,402 dollars. Of this quantity, 5,689,759 Ibs. of Sea 
Is —_ — 261,006,407 lbs. other sorts, together 266,696,166 lbs., valued 
at 33,762,334 dollars, were sent to England: 494,475 Ibs. of Sea Island, 
ott l > ene.ene lbs. other sorts, value together 2,279,719 dollars to Scotland : 
and 520,110 lbs. (no Sea Island), value 65,611 dollars to Ireland: making 
a total, exported to the Umited Kingdom, of 284,723,803 Ibs., or only 
3,817,128 Ibs, short of three-fourths of the whole export of the States. 
France is the only other country importing the raw material to any con- 
siderable extent. By these returns it appears that she took within the 
same period 1,868,610 lbs. Sea Island, and 78,080,047 Ibs. other sorts, value 
10,968,633 dollars. This quantity exceeds a fifth of the United States’ 
total export of cotton, about as much as it falls short of a fourth. It 
exceeds a fourth, but 1s far short of a third of the quantity exported from 
the States into Great Britain and Ireland. 

There were published in France, during the last year, 6700 works in 
French, German, English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Latin, and Greek ; 
1049 engravings and lithographs; and 250 works in music. 
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A most curious em aati has been made on the borders of the Commune 
of St. Marie Kergues, near St. Omer, A labourer, in tilling the ground, 
turned up a great number of fossil bones of camels and dromedaries, some 
of them of extraordinary size. Several specimens have been sent to Paris 
for the inspection of men of science.— French paper. 


One of the native papers gives the following oe statement of 
the number of children carried off in the district of Agra by the wolves, 
for the ten preceding years :- 


1825 ‘ ; 33 W33—C«wW : ; 2°61 
1826 , ‘ . &0 1834 . : . 326 
or. ; , 161 | Jan. 1835 . : 16 
1828 s ‘ . 169 February. . . 18 
829 ‘ : 255 | March . ° P 22 
S30 e ‘ . 134 | April ; BS 
an « ‘ ‘ 282 | May ° : ; 33 
1832 . . - 272 | June 22 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


The Central Assoctation — Diversities of Sentiment among its Members— 
A curtous Hoaw—Analysis of the Petition lately issued by the Associa- 
fton—Mistakes as to the Causes of Existing Distress The true sources 
of Relief indicated— Rural Operations of the Season. 


The Central Association furnishes the great agricultural topic; but if 
the press be, as is often represented, the reflection of public sentiment, 
opinion seems too powerfully arrayed against the body of opulent and 
respectable individuals, for such they are, to allow of any very considerable 
reli ince being placed on their proceedings. There is, indeed, something 
peculiarly unpromising in all their transactions. They begin on the ex- 
pressed ground of concentrating the entire strength of the landed interest, 
fiscal, physical, and moral; the proprietor, tenant, and labourer, are all to 
enlist under its banner, and thus is to be raised a force too vast to be 
resisted, either by the government or the legislature. And how do they 
commence this aggregation? Why, by eternal and irreconcilable differ- 
ences. Repeal Peel’s Bill, saith one section; for the sake of consistency 
do not divide the body by any such proposal, echoes a second; no, saith 
another, down with the interest paid to the fundholder ; very good, saith 
the fourth. This is all exceedingly well; but nothing short of abrogation 
of the malt tax and all taxes bearing on land, paying the poor's rate, the 
highway and the county rate, by a general property tax, will do, An equit- 
able adjustment, cries a fifth; revise all contracts since Peel's Bill, and 
iet compensation be given according to prices (of what, dear Sir?) at the 
period ! Happily or unhappily, the Central Agricultural Association have 
omitted one party to their schemes, any of which might almost unhinge 
the state, and that party is the Country; and the Country will be too 
strong, too prudent, too well-informed, too experienced, too many, for the 
nobles and gentles of the Association. We need go no further t an their 
manifesto, their petition to Parliament, for a demonstration of our anti- 
cipation. 

Some years ago a wicked wag, who wished to turn the laugh against 
the clerical secretary of an agricultural association, raised a Swedish turnip 
in a hot-bed to an enormous size; he packed it ina huge hamper, landed 
it from a vessel in the port on the day of the society’s meeting, had it con- 
veyed to the room by the sailors, and with it he addressed a letter, dated 
somewhere in the north, descriptive of its growth and properties. He de- 
scribed it botanically, scientifically called it by its Latin denomination, 
and, reversing all the known phenomena of the laws of vegetable life, 
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asserted that it grew fastest in the severest frost—with other such interest- 
ing particulars. So prodigious a discovery was hailed with acclamations ; 
Mr. Macfarlane (the name assumed), was voted an honorary member of 
the society, of whom he certainly had madean association. Were the reve- 
rend gentleman now alive who played this waggery on his brother parsons, 
we should almost be tempted to believe that he had framed this petition 
and palmed it off upon the honest country gentlemen assembled in London, 
so completely is it opposed to all the laws of economies best known and 
most completely established. A slight analysis will prove our assertion. 
The petition sets out with the averment, that “the distress has arisen 
mainly from legislative measures, and not from canses which are beyond 
the control of Parliament.” Peel's Bill and the Corn Laws are thus, we 
presume, darkly shadowed forth. Very well. In our last month's report 
we proved by facts, the paper issues and the relative prices of produce— 
wheat, and barley, and wool—that Peel’s Bill could not be the cause of the 
depressed price of wheat—the sole a/leged cause, be it observed ; for ifa 
deficient circulating medium has thus affected one article, wheat, why has 
it not affected two others, barley and wool? If a deficient circulating 
medium was the cause of a depressed price of wheat, how did it happen, 
that in years when there was the largest issue of paper, wheat did not reach 
the highest prices?) Why was wheat high in certain distant years alter 
Peel’s Bill, as well as betore it had passed ? and lastly, why was corn as low, 
long before the bill passed, as it has been since? These facts, these con- 
tradictory facts, declare that demand and supply, not the currency, is the 
cause ; and that while a good or a bad season, the application of more or 
less skill, capital, and Jabour to agriculture, and a superior or inferior cul- 
tivation influence the supply,— while an increasing or decreasing population 
possessing a power of augmenting the purchase of meat, and proportionally 
reducing the consumption ot bread-corn, occasioned by the more or less 
active employment of the manufacturing districts,—have an effect on the 
production and the consumption of subsistence, so long will the conse- 
quence, depression, be the effect of causes—the course of nature and the 
progression of society--in other words supply and demand—* beyond the 
control of Parliament.” A man must be a member of a central associa- 
tion, before he is become blind to truths so palpable to everybody else. 
And what do these currency doctors promise the farmer from the intro- 
duction of one-pound notes? Loans ot capital? We have before proved, 
that the reason why bankers refuse advances is not for want of capital, but 
because farming is not a gainful employment. Anybody can now have 
money on security, and how is a farmer to expect assistance when his 
request to the banker must run thus—* Sir, I have lost the greatest part of 
my own capital, and | can no longer carry on my farm profitably ; I am 
every day sinking deeper and deeper, pray lend me a thousand pounds.” 
How would this, his plea, be helped by enabling the banker to issue more 
paper? to say nothing of the impossibility of increasing or diminishing the 
circulation beyond the actual demand, that is, the real transactions for 
which it is required. Can any scheme for a transfer of property be so 
shallow ? 

The next three or four paragraphs embrace assertions no less at variance 
with known truths. The collection of revenue is to be rendered impos- 
sible, national bankruptey to ensue, and, descending to minor consider- 
ations, retail trade and manufacturing industry are to be ruined! Whata 
dreadful catastrophe! How is it to be encountered? Simply by a very 

ttle plain truth, 

Everybody who ever reflected for five minutes upon the subject, knows 
that revenue is a given portion of the entire production of a country; the 
interest of a national debt a part of that revenue, and barter is a mere ex- 
change of equivalents, Ifthen, an increasing population implies, as it in 
this case assuredly does, an increasing production—if a large growth of 
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corn, and a larger quantity of manufactured goods created by improved 
skill, augmented capital, and indefinitely facilitated by machinery, afford 
a greater sum of wealth for revenue to act npon—if a reduced price of 
subsistence indicates this abundance and encourages manufacture by its 
cheapness—if all these things be so, and so they are, the fear of “ national 
bankruptey,” the destruction of all our institutions—of “ anarchy and revo- 
lution” threatened by the petitioners, are further off than ever. And if, 
lastly, it can be shown that the amount of taxation has been diminished 
nearly one-half, which it has been since the price of wheat (the only 
depressed commodity of agriculture) was double its present rate, even the 
Association will be puzzled to demonstrate any reasonable ground for 
their state of direful apprehension. In 1815 the amount of taxation was 
upwards of seventy-two millions: in 1834 it was forty-three: so far as 
taxation is concerned, even in its full extent, the farmer has not much to 
complain of: for if at the present price, it requires two bushels of wheat to 
pay the same amount which one would have discharged when wheat was 
ut double the price, the taxation is permanently reduced one-half, while 
the price of wheat is fluctuating ; it has been above its existing rate and 
may again rise, nay, it is expected to rise. This leaves the compensating 
price of barley and wool, and the probably greater quantity of wheat grown, 
also a compensation to its amount, whatever it be, out of sight. 

We descend next to the retailers and manufacturers, who are about to 
be ruined by the curtailment of the expenditure of the agrieulturists. It 
comes to this in plain English. The corn-grower says to the trader, first 
vive mea certain and increased sum for my bread, and then I will give 
you a part of that sum back again for your articles. What would the 
trader be the better for this? Of such a nature, exactly, is the prosperous 
trade promised by the Association. If the framers of this petition were 
not completely ignorant of the laws of barter and of manufacture, they 
must know that every commodity is but the representative of the food 
consumed during its manufacture, together with certain other charges, the 
profits of stock, &c. Raise the price of subsistence, and pro tanto, the 
price of the commodity must rise ; thus it settles at last into an exchange 
of equivalents. 

The petitioners having dismissed this portion of the community to inevit- 
able ruin, proceed to the labourers, when they rightly enough declare that 
these suffer the most grievous distress when deprived of work, through the 
inability of the owners and occupiers of land to employ as many labourers 
as are requisite for its due cultivation, and that the continuance of their 
employment is rendered very precarious by the rapid deduction of agricul- 
tural capital—No doubt. But first, is not the want of employment at 
least in some degree attributable to the same cause that iviaee down 
wheat—a supply beyond the demand? Has not the population increased 
beyond the area upon which it is employed? It is undoubtedly true that 
without capital, labour would find increased difficulty. But we put two 
considerations to the landed interest. First,—Have they not paid, and 
must they not continue to pay in poor-rates for the maintenance of the idle 
pauper almost as much as they would pay for his employment, since main- 
tained the man and his family must be. And presuming upon the well- 
known contingency, that labour is only profitable when its product is 
greater than its cost, must not the agriculturist be more stupid than any 
other animal upon his farm, if he fail to employ that which gives him a 
profit in lieu of making the same or nearly the same outlay for nothing ? 
And again, if agricultural capital is “ rapidly reducing,” who reduces, who 
gets it? Why, the landlord and the parson; for we have shewn that taxes 
are reduced almost equally with wheat. Seed-corn, horse provender, 
tradesmen’s bills, and labour itself follow the universal law, and have 
fallen: therefore the proprietor and the parson (not the Parliament) have 
the redress in their own power. The fact is, it rests with the principal 
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members of the Association themselves, and such as they: it rests with 
nobody but themselves. 

When the petitioners finally pray “ the Parliament will forthwith advise 
measures to panei speedy and effectual redress to the agricultural classes 
of the community ,and thus to restore the country to its former prosperity,” 
they pray only what Parliament has ever shewn the utmost anxiety to 

effect, and what is alrea ly done; for the country, on the whole, never was 
sO prosperous—by which we mean that industry never made such large 
additions to national wealth in the same periods, never created so much 
new property of all kinds. But what can Parliament do for agriculture ? 
Repeal the malt-tax and its direct burdens, To this Parliament is quite 
as earnestly inclined as the Association, though when done, the duration 
of relief from the one is short and dubious, and the other is hardly of much 
importance when the inevitable compensation from some other source to 
the revenue is taken into account. No; the ¢rue remedy hes in the re 
duction of the fixed expenses of rent, tithe, and taxes, and in increasing 
the produce per acre. The one is an absolute, a real, a substantive dimi- 
nution of outlay, the other a no less intrinsic augmentation of income, 
Let the farmer stick to this text, and eschew Central Associations as con- 
trivances to hoodwink his eyes, while somebody’s hands will find their 
passage to his almost empty pockets. We have given him a glimpse into 
the inside of the heads of the scribes of that body, certainly not more full 
of brains than his purse is of coin, It is indeed difficult to imagine men 
weak enough to be blinded by their own selfish purposes, to fall into the 
belief that such arrant nonsense can pass in so enlightened a country, 
particularly when the farmer must be so sensitively alive to the situation 
to which he is brought, in spite of protecting laws, committees of both 
Houses, and societies. Can he not perceive that he has been the dupe of 
all this parade of redress? Why, he has heard of nothing else since 1814: 
that was the committee for him. They proposed an excluding duty of no 
less than 6/.aquarter! And had this extravagantly absurd proposal been 
adopted, how would it have ended? Why, just as now, only sooner. Capi- 
tal would have flowed in to so lucrative a concern as agriculture would for 
a time have become, inclosures would have been made, cultivation carried 
to its acmé, and then, supply exceeding demand, would have brought price 
to the lowest possible level. We may thus dismiss the subject. 

Rural operations have been very much confined to the preparation of 
the soil for spring sowing. The known effects of frost in reducing the par- 
ticles of the soil, rendering them permeable to air and water, and its yet 
undefined chemical benefits—its destruction of mischievous insects, &e.— 
have been more felt during the past month than perhaps in the whole 

course of the preceding three years. The wheats are bettered by the 
timely check thus given to vegetation, the clovers look well, and, indeed, 
the whole winter growth is favourable. The scarcity of turnips has a good 
deal reduced the stacks of hay, but there does not seem to be any consider- 
able apprehension for the coming interval between this and the growth of 
spring feed. It is stated in the Midland Reports, that the rooks and other 
turds, whetted by the cold weather, have attacked the Swedish turnips 
and the beans more especially. It has occupied the entire time of a man 
to guard a field, and this he could scarcely do effec tually. Wheat thresh- 
ing has been in many places suspended to provide barley and oat-straw 
for fodder. The price, however, remains nearly the same. Towards the 
middle of the month, it rose ls. for good samples. This slight advance is, 
however, scarcely considered to be likely to continue. The flour trade is 
more firm, because wheat has risen. Barley 1s also improved, from the 
supply not being quite equal to the demand, and malt, from the same 
cause, is advanced. Oats a little better; beans and white peas the same. 

Average price for the week ending January 8th, which governs the duty: 
—Wheat, 36s. 6d.; Barley, 27s. 8d.; Oats, 188. 7d. 

The Christmas markets were never better supplied with beef. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Draining.—It has been often said that he who makes a blade of grass 
grow where a blade of grass never grew before, is a benefactor to 
his country ; and surely it is no less true that he who makes a portion of 
the soil produce double or treble the amount of grass or grain which it 
produced before, is no less his country’s frend. Following out this view, 
we recommend to our agricultural frends to make themselves acquainted 
with the system of draining now being carried into effect upon the lands 
of Rotehell, in the immediate vicinity of this town, by Mr. Robinson, from 
the county of Cumberland. It is now, we believe, about 25 years since a 
Mr. Elkington, in Laneashire, (if we mistake not,) discovered by accident 
a mode of draining, for which he received a patent, and in reference to 
which he published a treatise; and though his discovery was followed out 
by himself with success, and, since the expiry of his patent, has been 
followed out, with not less success, by many others in England, we are 
not aware that it is well known or much practised in this part of the 
country. Mr. Elkington’s system, as followed by Mr. Robinson, is, to a 
certain extent, simple, and, in common with what has been done by many 
in this district, namely, to cut a pretty deep drain along the most hollow 
part of the land requiring to be drained, but instead of simply cutting all 
the other drains presumed requisite a certain depth, and then covering up 
the whole, he carefully examines the various strata excavated, and if he 
is not satisfied, when he has cut a reasonable depth, that he has caught 
the spring, he perforates or aps, as 1. is technically expressed, by means 
ofa long iron bar, in the hope that he will hit upon it, knowing that the 
water will rise to the height of the source from which it proceeds, if re- 
quired. Inthis he may not always succeed in his first attempt, but by 
perseverance, we understand, he seldom or ever fails in his purpose, though 
he has sometimes to bore toa very considerable depth. If we mistake not, 
he mentioned to us that he had bored not less than 21 feet from the bot- 
tom of 46 feet drain, before the water followed the instrument, The in- 
strument itself is remarkably simple. It consists of a long square bar of 
iron, if we may use the expression, with two cross bars, and by means of 
ascrew these cross bars can be fastened higher or lower as the arms of 
those by whom the instrument is wrought may require. The square of 
this long bar is not more than an inch and a halt, and in adhesive soils 
the aperture made will scarcely exceed two inches; but this has been 
found sufficient, and, when once made in the proper place, is certain to be 
kept open by the power of the water rising from the spring. We cannot 
at present enter at length into this subject, and, besides, we are aware that 
though description might seem plain to ourselves who have visited Mr, 
Robinson upon the grounds, it could not convey a clear conception to 
those who had no other information upon the subject; we are certain, 
however, that they who visit Mr. Robinson at Rotchell will find them- 
selves amply repaid for their time and trouble. They will find Mr. Robin- 
son at once discreet and intelligent.— Dumfries Herald. 


Duich Vegetables.—The almost total failure in this country of the crops 
of turnips, owing to the fly and the partial failure of the cabbage crop, from 
the long drought and consequent ravages of the caterpillars and the slugs, 
are being compensated by ample importations of those useful esculents 
from Holland. The quality is generally very good, the low lands of that 
country, from the periodical natural irrigation which they receive from the 
overflow of the canals, being greatly fertilized and adapted for the pro- 
duction of all kinds of garden produce. Of turnips they have sent us over 
two varieties, the large raapen, or long turnip, and the knol raapen, or 
round turnip. The latter differs scarcely at all from our own, except, per- 
haps, that the specimens run rather larger; the long turnip is in shape 
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something like a short thick carrot, has a rind tinged with copperish green 
at the upper part like a Swedish turnip, and is of rather inferior quality, 
being deficient in sweetness. Of cabbages, the kind sent is the katte 
koppen, otherwise witte koolen, or white cabbage. It is easily distinguished 
from its enormous size, and the compactness and whiteness of the leaves 
composing the heart. Borecole, commonly known as Scotch kail, and 
smaller greens, are likewise brought over thence. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Dascovery.—A pendulum vibrating seconds, it is well known, has hitherto 
heen estimated to be always of a determinate length in certain latitudes. 
This length has been considered as fired—in short, as the attraction of 
the earth upon which the time of the vibrations depends—and has acecord- 
ingly been recommended by philosophers as a standard for lineal and other 
measures. What, then, will be said to the fact, that an ingenious mecha- 
mic, a blacksmith in Comrie, has discovered the means of making a pendu- 
lum of almost any length below the standard perform the same office. 
This is no hoax; the writer of this note actually saw one of about eighteen 
inches long (not half the regular size) pace it away to the tune of move- 
ments—tick, tick, tick, as solemnly, slowly, and accurately, as the full- 
length pendulum. His means of accomplishing this are extremely simple, 
but in the meantime, of course, belong properly to the discoverer.— Stirling 
Journal, 


An observatory has recently been erected by two spirited individuals, 
named Dix,in Long-lane, near St. George's church, Southwark, and within 
ten minutes’ walk of the bridges. The observatory is upwards of sixty 
feet in height, moving on a rotatory plane, fixed upon a piatform forty feet 
at the base, and having a telescope thirty feet long, with object-glass four- 
teen inches diameter, ground and fitted by an eminent optician. The 
erection has been attended with considerable expense, and, when com- 
pleted, which will be in the course of a few days, a committee of scientific 
gentlemen, who have been invited to assist in the undertaking, intend to 
fix the terms of annual subscriptions and separate visits on an economical 
principle, which will enable those interested in astronomy to cultivate that 
science. 
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To Charles Pearce Chapman, of Cornhill, 
in the city of London, tine manufacturer, for 
his invention of improvements in printing 
silks, calicoes, and other fabrics 

To James Heliiwell, of Springfield-lane, in 
the borough of Salford, and county of Lan- 
caster, dyer, for hie Invention of an improved 
process or manufacture, whereby the texture 
of cotton, and certain other fabrics and ma- 
terials, may be rendered impervious to water. 

To Humphrey Jefferies, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, goldemith and jewe!. 
ler, for his invention of certain improvements 
in buttons, 

To Thomas Robert Sewell, of Carrington, in 
the parish of Basford, in the county of Not. 
tingham, lace manufacturer, for his invention 
of certain improvements in machinery for 
making lace, commonly called bobbin-net. 


To James Cropper, of the town and county 
of the town of Nottingham, lace manufac- 
turer,and Thomas Brown Milnes, of Lentou 
Works, in the county of Nottingham, bleacher, 
for their invention of certain improvements 
in machinery for manufacturing lace or net, 
commonly called bobbin-net lace. 

To William Wainwright Potts, of Barslem, 
in the county of Stafford, for his invention of 
an improved method or process of producing 
patterns in one or more colours to be trans- 
ferred to earthenware. porcelain, china, glass, 
and other similar substances. 

To Thomas Parkin, of Dudiey, in the county 
of Worcester, gentleman, being a member of 
the sect called Separatists, for his invention 
of certain improvements in sleepers or bearers 
applicable to rail-roads. 

To Bennett Woodcroft, of Ardwick, in the 








parish of Manchester, in the county of Lan. 
caster, gentleman, for his invention of im. 
provements in printing calicoes and other 
fabrics, whether manufactured of cotton, silk, 
wool, or linen, or of all or any two or three of 
those materials. 

To Alexander Gordon, of Fiudyer-street, in 
the city of Westminster, member of the insti 
tution of Civil Engineers, and James Deville, 
of the Strand, lamp manufacturer, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in the pro- 
daction, maintenance, direction, or distribution 
of lights, parts of which improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes 

To Richard Witty, of Stoke-npon-Trent, tn 
the county of Stafford, civil engineer, for his 
invention of an improved method or methods 
of arranging and combining certain materials 
used in constructing houses, bridges, and other 
buildings, whereby superior strength and du- 
rability will be obtained. 

lo James Radley, of Oldham, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, gentleman, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of guages for indicating or measuring 
the expansive pressure of steam, or other elas- 
tic vapours or gases used expansively as a 
medium of power. 

To Miles Berry, of Chancery-lane, in the 
county of Middlesex, civil engineer and mecha- 
nical draftsman, for a certain improvement or 
improvements in power-looms for weaving, 
being a communication from a foreigner re. 
siding abroad. 

To Nathaniel Partridee, of Elm Cottace, 
near Stroad, in the county of Gloucester, gen- 
tieman, for his invention of the application of 
a certain composition paste, or materials, as an 
anti-attrition, applicable to the bearings of 
wheels and machinery generally. 

To Robert William Sievier, of Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman, for his invention of anim. 
proved water-proof cloth or fabric, made either 
elastic or non-elastic, applicable to various 
useful purposes, and foran improved manu- 
facture of water-proof hats or caps. 

To Nathaniel Partridge, of Elm Cottage, near 
Stroud, in the county of Gloucester, gentle- 
man, for his invention of a certain improve- 
ment or certain improvements in mixing and 
preparing oil paints, whereby a saving of in- 
yredients commonly used, will he effected. 

To John Samuel Dawes, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, iron master, for his 
invention of improvements in the manufacture 
of iron by the application of certain known 
materials, and for improvements in preparing 
such materials, and for the recovery of certain 
products in the process of manufacturing iron. 

To Jeremiah Horsfall and James Kenyon, 
both of Addingham, in the county of York, 
cotton spinners, for their lavention of certain 
improvements in engines used for carding cot- 
ton, wool, and other fibrous substances. 

To Jolin Bertie, of Basford, inthe county 
of Nottingham, lace-maker, for his invention 
of certain improvements in machinery for 
making bobbin-nect lace, for the purpose of 
producing ornamental net or lace of various 
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kinds, part of which improvements are an ex- 
tension of certain improvements for which 
Letters Patent were granted to him and one 
James Gibbons, bearing date the Sth of June, 
1834, 

To John Houldsworth, of Glasgow, in the 
county of Lanark, cotton-spinner, for certain 
improvements applicable to drawing and slab. 
bing frames, used in the manufacture of cotton 
and other ibrons substances, being a commu- 
nication from a foreigner residing abroad, 

To Lightly Sampson, of Manchester, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, chemist, for his 
invention of an improvement in the prepara. 
tion of certain colours to be used for printing 
cotton and other fabrics, 

To Frederick Hempel, of Prainenburg, in 
the kingdom of Prussia, Doctor of Chemistry, 
now residing in Great Portland-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements in oxidiging or oxidiniging 
certain animal or vegetable substances, and 
for separating the several and different parts 
of such substances, and to render them, by 
means of different operations, not only sepa- 
rately, but also in combination with other ma. 
terials, capable of producing useful articles. 

To Daniel Dewhurst, of Preston, in the 
county of Lancaster, flax-spinner, and Thomas 
Hope, Joseph Hope, and Isasc Hope, all of 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, me- 
chanics, for their Invention of certain new and 
improved machinery for preparing flax and 
hemp, and certain new and improved machi- 
nery for spinning flax, hemp, cotton, silk, and 
other fibrous substances, by power. 

To William Carpmael, of Crawford-street, 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for 
certain improvements in locomotive steam. 
carriages, part of which improvements are 
also applicable to steam-engines and boilers 
in general, being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Robert Griffiths, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, for his invention of im- 
provements in machinery for making rivets, 
screw-blanks, and bolts. 

To William Coles, of Charing Cross, in the 
county of Middiesex, Esq., for his invention of 
certain improvements applicable to locomotive 
carriages, 

To John Osbaldeston, of Blackburn, in the 
county of Lancaster, weaver, for his invention 
of ao improved method of making a metal 
heald or healds for the weaving of silk, woollen, 
worsted, cotton, or any other fibrous sub 
stances. 

To Ovid Topham, of Whitecros#-street, St. 
Luke's, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
dressing, starching, cleaning, and drying lace 
or net, known by the trade bythe term of 
getting-up lace or net. 

To Joha Warwick, of Three Kings-court, 
Lombard-street, in the city of London, mer- 
chant, for on improved lock and key, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Henry Booth,of Liverpool, in the county 
of Lancaster, gentleman, for his tovention of 
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an improved method of attaching railway car To Nicholas Troughton, of Broad-street, in 

riages together for the purpose of obtaining the city of Londen, merchant, for his inventlon 

steadiness and smoothness « ation of improvemcnuts in the process of obtaining 
To Pierre Erard, of Great Mariborough copper from copper ores. 

street, in the eountv of Middlesex, for his loJohu Thomas Betts, of Smithfield Bars, 

javenution of certain improvements « harps in the city of Londou, recti'yer, for improve 
To John Baillie, of G Suffolk stre in Inculs in the process of preparing spirituous 


the borough of Southwark, and count juorsin the making of | 


randy, being a com 


Surrey, eneioeer, and Johan Paters of Mins munication from a torel@ner residing abroad 
ing lane, tu the eity of Lond gent an, for fo John Heathevoat, o liverton, in the 
their invention of tt rovements propel county of Devon, lace manufacturer, for his 
of veesels and other floating bodies by means invention of a method or methods of weaving 
of « ,or ther | ver or manulacturiog divers kinds of goods and 
lo Tl as Howell.of Clare street, Deistol, wares, and tor machine or machinery aj 
for his invention of certain improvements in plicable thereto, 
musical instruments 
oar Saat mema 
BANKRUPTS, 
room pecemprn 29, L885, ro gancany 228, L886. ixcrusive. 

The ") 1 Paray, Lianrwest, )) itis! Mancheste commission agent W. Gop 
draper J. Fox, Bart n- Humber, Lin Wt, Gillingham, Dorset, timber-merchant 
colnshire. vrocer { STEVENSON a1 1A | Reeves, Broomw Staffordshire, conch. 
Sravknson, Cobridge, Stafforishire, manu smit! H.Pisees, Birmingham, victualler 
facturers of earthenware S. Liove, Man 
chester, cali printer, han ) W. Tlaecnarper, Dunstable, Bed 

; fordahire, horse-cdeales BE. Ex tenson and 

Jen. 1. —C. Grav, Southamptor . : 

' ' ’ A. B. CALLANDER, Minucing-lane, corn-fac 

slborn,. vict biicl ( \ nt! Vy, taniet _ . . 

Hol Pr. r Ha tors J in Hi. ‘4S ITHRARS, Bristol, linen 
street rimath square hcemian DAU! . ’ 
, “ey 4 draper W. Wirtrttans, White Hart street 
Sloane atreet heisean, draper. rRKRGORYV, , 
anne i , Drury lane, victualler H. Hurcninson, 
lle t t, Goswell street, lron-founoer ' es : a : : 
Al He-BETeE ; rw . rusaiem ( ttee mise, Cowper’ s-court, Corn 
ni ‘ ventry, corn-factor e ALL. . 
Hiar . ‘ ‘ hill, master mariner. ‘} Donson, Hatton, 
’ wton, Lanca re, common ewe! 
workTu ‘ t il, ‘ s . s Che ster, erocer. STEPHENSON and Co., 
J.Tarvetuam, Bury st. Edmund's, Sulfolk, ays ’ : , 
WF ! ; : Priding'on Quav, Yorkshire, wine-merchants. 
' te tNiss, Leeds salle 
carpenter \ is as, Vie L.iet J DADD, Maryat yrocer 
Jan. o HW. Nicnoics, Quadrant, Repent- , ie : 
o.'3. @ H * Jan. 10.—H. BLAIN, Lime-street, merchant. 
street, elover e ty AWRINS, pper . 
hy J. Bary, Howford-buildings, Fenchurch 
Belgrave street, Hanover-square sarcis 
d : street, wine and spirit merchant, J. Hee 
h use heeper Fe. PirTTRRTON, Gray's WwW > } 
, ae Lins and ’ Hetnins, Plymouth, linen 
lon lane, coach make W. OXeNDALER, - = 
' yn urapers, J. il. Joves Hixh-street, Blooms- 
~ orton, ¥ irkshire, cattle obber ] PARRY, ar oon . 
ms bury, auctioneer, W. Tuorrr, Glentham, 
Lianerwyneyv, county « srecon, Victualler , cat 
: : is ushise, farmer Wo. HIinb, Carlisle, 
G.). Fisner W aterhouse-cottace, Bradford " , 
: curries J. Pacarr, High Irea! » Shropshire, 
W iltshire J. A. SMITH ILekS, and A, , 
a : SCHOLBPIELD, Oldiam, Lancisiire, erocet 
«,. BRileton st oras re, erocers ( > ’ . ; 
ne ton, sta : B. Marten, Chilham aud Sibertswouild, Kent, 
df n, B tordshire, money scrivene 
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Lorp, Birmingham, me 


victualler J.Mosea, Oxtord-street, cabinet 
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cashire, woollen manufacturer seertbeaik R. Martix, Sydenham, Kent, 
lan. 12 —R. Darw, Hampstead-:oad, Mid grocer W. FP. Hoy.anp, Bradford, York 
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G. Hewitt, Brixton-road, North Brixton, Birmingham, grocer J. Stev ENSON, bishop 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The auspicious circumstances under 
which the year commenced have not 
held out delusive hopes of the continued 
prosperity of the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country. The important 
branch of mining operations, which, from 
its intimate connexion with our supe- 
riority in machinery and engineering, is 
anobje ctof primary interestin a national 
point of view—that, namely, which yields 
a supply of iron, has, after years of a 
state of prostration which it was grievous 
to contemplate, risen toa condition which 
atfords ample profit to the masters, and 
abundant employment at full wages to 
the operatives, In those departments 
of industry in) which the spinning - 
wheel and the loom are called into exer- 
cise, there is se areely less activity, hot- 
withstanding that the season of the year 
is that whieh is not generally favourable 
to the sale of cotton and silk piece-goods. 
In the former material, there is still a 
large and continually renewed demand 
for varns; in the latter, the increased 
domestic consumption is such as, added 
to the export trade, appears to outrun 
the speed with which the raw material 
can be supplied. Every variety of wool- 
lei manufacture, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, is in the same healthy state of 
activity. A failure to a heavy amount 
has recently taken place in Manchester, 
that of the firm of Rostron and Co., 
whose liabilities are said to amount to 
upwards of 140,000/.; this event is 
stated to have been expedited, if not oc- 
casioned, by the destruction of a large 
quantity of silk goods, their property, in 
the lamentable conflagration which lately 
took place in New York, 

There has been considerable heaviness 
of late in the market for Muscovado 
sugars, and a struggle is at present going 
on between the importers and the dealers 
as to a rise or fall in price, which limits 
the transactions to the narrowest bounds 
which the demands of the day will per- 
mit. One consequence of the payment 
of the West India claims, in so far as it 
has been effected, is already apparent, in 
the firmer tone held by the consiguees 
of West India produce. from the greater 
abundance of capital suddenly placed at 
their disposal ; and this. among other 
considerations, induces the belief that 
the buyers will ultimately be obliged to 
advance a little in price; although the 
very trifling sales which have lately 
taken place, and which have been con- 
fined to Barbadoes sugars, have been at 





a decline of Gd. to Ls. per ewt. ; yellow 
bringing 65s, to 67s., soft grey to coloury 
Gs. Gd. to Gs, Gd. 

In Mauritius sugars there is an equal 
reduction ; low to good yellow, 63s. to 
fits. ; brown, Gls. to G2s. Kast India 
sugars are tolerably steady , good white 
Bengal, 37s. to 3! s.; Siams, 31s, 6d. to 
4s Gd 

In foreign sugars there has been 
greater activity ; Bahiahas produced, by 
public sale, an advance of Ls. 6d. per ewt, 

The stock of West India sugar is now 
19,600 hhds, and trs., and of Mauritius 
44,500 bags; being a diminution, as 
compared with the same period of last 
vear, of 11,400 hhds, and trs, of the 
former, and of 15,400 bags of the latter. 

The last average price of sugar, as 
Gazetted, is 1/. LUs. 14d. per ews. 

British Plantation coffee has been dull 
of sale of late, and prices have given way 
to the extent of 2s. to Ss. per owt. East 
Tudia coffee has maintained its price 
more firmly, notwithstanding the large 
public sales which have recently taken 
place, and at which, Ceylon brought 
Dds. Gd. to 578.5; Mocha, G2s. to B08. 6d, 5 
Mysore, 58s. to Gds.; fair quality, Suma- 
tra, 42s. Gd.. Brazil coffee, somewhat 
higher, at 52s, to 54s, In cocoa and 
spirits there is nothing to call for obser- 
vation. 

Phe public sale of 5506 chests of Kast 
India indigo commenced on the 26th 
with considerable spirit, and realized an 
advance of from 2d. per lb. on low and 
ordinary qualities, to 3d. and 4d. on 
middling and good. 

Cotton and siik continue to be the 
subjects of continual and extensive trans- 
actions, and the market for each of them 
is upon the advance. The smallness of 
the stock of wool, particularly foreign, 
precludes any extensive business, 

The Money market has maintained an 
equal and tranquil course through the 
transition from the old to the new year, 
which furnishes the most satisfactory 
proot of the well-balanced amount of 
the circulating medium, and of the 
Wholesome state of trade and commercial 
credit. Accidental circumstances have 
occasionally caused a fluctuation of } to 
4 per cent. in Consols; but generally 
speaking they have made a slow but 
steady progress in improvement, in- 
fluencing in like manner the quotations 
of Bank and India Stock and Exchequer 
Bills. 

The Foreign Funds have been also 
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unusually free from all violent fluetua- 
tions. and latterly speculation seems to 
have been almost exclusively confined to 
Spanish Stock, and in that to have kept 
within very barrow iimits In hardly 
any deseription of Foreign Security do 
the quotations of the day differ L per 
cent. from those of last month. 

But if there have been an unusual 
deyree of tranquillity in the market for 
National Securities, it has been amply 
compensated by the extraordinary ac- 
tivity which has characterized the traflic 
in Shares, particularly those in Railway 
Companies. Almost every week has 
brought forth one or more new schemes, 
and they have only to be announced to 
find subscribers, and have only to be 
brought into the market to command a 
premium. That they will, many of them, 
lead to great public advantage, and some 
of them realize a tair profit to the ad- 
venturers, there can be no doubt: but 
that the indiscriminating haste with 
which antagonist schemes for some wild 
project are taken up, should not, in the 
long run, leave m un to vather the bitter 
fruits of repentance for their folly, is 
scarcely less certain, 

The quot ations of the various Securi- 
ties marketable on the Stockh Exchange 
on the 26th, are subjoined. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, 2144 165—Three per 


cent. Reduced, O14 3—Three per cent. 
Consols, 91)—Three and a Halt per 
cent. Reduced, 1004—Three and a Half 
per cent. New, 904 §—Long Aunnities, 
1860, 16%, J —India Stock, 254 5—India 
Bonds, 4 6—Exchequer Bills, 20 2 
Ditto Small, 20 2— Consols for Account, 
Ol) }—Omninm, 43 }. 


SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 26 8—Ditto dbl 
Rev, 5 4—Canada, 36 8—Colombian, 
11 12— Real Del Monte, 20 14 — United 
Mexican, 44—London and Birmingham 
Railway, 57 9p m—London and Green- 
wich ditte, 285 9$—London and South. 
ampton ditte, L 2 pm—Great Western 
ditto, 18 14 pm— London and Brighton, 
10 11 pm—London and Blackwall, 14 24 
pm—North Midland, 2 1 dis, 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 1013 2}—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 844—Colombian, 
1824, 6 per cent. 334—Danish, 3 per 
cent. 765 7—Duteh, 24 per cent. 543 
hb—Ditto, 5 per cent. 1027 3, — Mexi- 
can, 6 per cent. 38 4—Peruvian, 6 per 
cent. 264--Portuguese Regeney, 5 per 
cent. 83 5 4—Ditto 1835, 3 per cent. 
53) d—Russian O4. sterling, 5 per cent. 
1095 10 —Spanish Active Bonds, 1834, 
48) 9—Ditto, Deferred ditto, 243 j— 
Ditto, Passive ditto, 16! jg. 


MONTIILY DIGEST. 





GREAT 


BRITAIN, 


The increase on the corresponding quarter of the last year is 172.9672. : 


the decrease on the whole year 613,669/.—a sum beneath the calculated 
amount of reductions. The increase on the quarter is in Customs 214,694/., 
Stamps 64,085/., and Post-office 22,000/. The decrease on the quarter is 
in Excise (owing to transfer to Customs of tea duties, &e.) 1364371, As- 
sessed Taxes 57,4742. Miscellaneous 16,8712, &c. The increase on Cus- 
toms for the year is 1,686,2112, and the decrease on Excise 1,621,295/., 
nearly balancing each other tor the reasons above-mentioned. The greatest 
amount of decrease on the year is on Taxes, 874,091/., which is accounted 
for, as already observed, by late reductions of taxation; and the increased 
and increasing resources of the country may be safely inferred from those 
branches of revenue, which show an increase or no diminution. 

The most remarkabje item of improvement is in the Post-office, which 
shows «n increase on the year of 57,0002, and on the quarter, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1834, of 22,0002. The decrease on 
Stamps for the year is 12,000/., but the increase of that branch of revenue 
for the quarter is no less than 64,085/. The whole income for the quarter 
is 11,257,3354, and the charge 9,717,558/, leaving a surplus of 1,539,777/. 




















Great Britain. 
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THE COLONIES, 
BARBADOES. 


At the sitting of the Legislature, a message from the Governor was read, 
enclosing despatches from Lord Glenelg. ‘The first of these related prin- 
cipally to the approbation of the Government at finding the Legislature 
of Barbadoes had so satisfactorily closed the long-debated question, and 
had in every respect conformed to the wishes and suggestions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in propounding the several laws necessary to the new 
system in force with regard to the negroes. The second despatch con- 
demns the acts of those persons who have bought or sold their claims for 
compensation, and states that the Compensation Commissioners had no 
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power to prevent such procedure. Lord Glenelg, in consequence suggests, 
that a legislative remedy should be adopted by the House to abolish a 


practice so much to be depreeated. The House of Assembly had adjourned 
to the 14th December. 


FOREIGN STATES, 
UNITED STATES. 


Message from the President of the United States to the two Houses of 
Congress, December sth, 1835 


Feilow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

“We have butte look at the state of our agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merece, and the unexampled increase of our population, to feel the magnitude of the 
trust committed to us. Never, in anv former period of our history, have we had 
greater reason than we now have to be thankful to Divine Providence for the 
blessings of health and general prosperity. Every branch of Jabour we see crowned 
with the most abundant rewards: in every element of national resources and 
wealth, and of individual comfort, we witness the most rapid and solid improve- 
ments With no interruptions to this pleasing prospect at home, which will not 
vield to the spirit of harmony and good will that so strikingly pervades the mass 
om the people In every quarter, amidst all the diversity of interest and pursuits to 
which they are attached, and with no cause of solic itude In reware d to our external 
atfairs, which will not, it is hoped, disappear before the principles of simple justice 
und the forbearance that marked our intercourse with foreign powers——we have 
every reason to feel prond of our beloved e mintry. 

The yveneral state of our boreign Relations has not materially changed since 
mv last annual message. 

In the settlement of the question of the North-eastern b muindary, little pro- 
gress has been made. Great Britain has declined acceding to the proposition of the 
United States, presented in accordance with the resolution of the Senate, unless 
certain preliminary conditions were admitted, which | deemed incompatible with a 
satisfactory and rightful adjustment of the controversy. Waiting ter some distinct 
proposal from the Government of Great Britain, which has been invited, I can 
only repeat the expression of my confidence, that with the strong mutual disposition 

lL beleve exists, to make @ just arrat igement, this perplexing question can 
be settled with a due regard to the weil-founded pretensions, and pacific poliey of 
ail the parties tort. vents are Seba occurring on the north-eastern frontier, 
of a character to Tmpress pon all the Necessity ot a speed and detinitive termina- 
tion of the dispute. This consideration, added to the desire common to both, to 
reiewe the liberal and triendly relations so happily existing between the two 
countries trom ail embarrassment, will, no doubt, have its just influence upon 
bot! 

* since the last session of Congress, the validity of our claims upon France, as 
liquidated by the treaty of L831. has been acknowledged by both branches of her 
Legislature, and the monev has been appropriated for their discharge; but the 
pavinent is, l regret toeiniortin vou, still withheld 

A recapitulation of the most important inc 


cideots in this protracted controversy 
are oere give 


* Phe subject had already been an affair of twenty vears’ uninterrupted negotia- 
tion, except for a short time, when France was overwhelmed by the military power 
of united Kurope. Upon the meeting of Congress, in December, 1829, I felt it my 
duty te speak of these claims, and the delays of France, in terms catculated to call 
the serious attention of both countries to the subject. The then French Ministry 
took exception to the message, on the ground of its containing a menace, under 
which it was net agreeable te the French Government to negotiate — The American 
Minister, of lis own aceord, refuted the construction which was attempted to be 
put upon the message. The views taken by him received my approbation, the 
French Government was satistied, and the negotiation was continued. It termi- 
nated in the treaty of July 4, 1831, recognizing the justice of our claims, in part, 
and promising payment to the amount of twenty-five millions of francs, in six 
annual inst: Lag 


| After alluding to the session of 1832-3 having been allowed to expire without 
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any effort on the part of the French Government to get the necessary funds for 
the payment of the debt voted, the President proceeds. | 

* The French Chambers met on the 3ist of July, 1834, soon after the election ; 
and although our Minister in Paris urged the French Ministry to bring the subject 
before them, they declined doing so. 

“ Thus disappointed in our just expectations, it became my imperative duty to 
consult with Congress in regard to the expediency of a resort to a_ retaliatory 
measure, in case the stipulations of the treaty should not be speedily complied with ; 
and to recommend such as, in my judgment, the oceasion called for. To this end, 
an unreserved communication of the case, in all its aspects, became indispensable, 
To have shrunk, in making it, from saying all that was necessary to its correct 
understanding, and that the truth would justify, for fear of giving offence to others, 
would have been unworthy of us. To have gone, on the other hand, a single step 
further, for the purpose of wounding the pride of a Government and people with 
whom we had so many motives for cultivating relations of amity and reciprocal 
advantage, would have been unwise and improper. Admonished by the past of the 
dithculty of making even tne simplest statement of our wrongs, without disturbing 
the sensibilities of those who had, by their position, become responsible for their 
redress, and earnestly desirous of preventing further obstacles from that source, I 
went out of my way to preclude a construction of the message, by which the recom- 
mendation that was made to Congress might be regarded as a menace to France, 
in not only disavowing such a design, but in declaring that her pride and her power 
were too well known to expect anything from her fears. 

* Although the message was not officially communicated to the French Govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the declaration to the contrary which it contained, the 
Freneh Ministry decided to consider the conditional recommendation of reprisals a 
menace andan insult, which the honour of the nation made it incumbent on them 
tu resent. The measures resorted to by them to evince their sense of the supposed 
indignity, were, the immediate recall of their Minister at Washington, the offer of 
passports tothe American Minister at Paris, and a public notice to the Legislative 
Chambers, that all diplomatic intercourse with the United States had been 
suspended, 

* Having, in this manner, vindicated the dignity of France, they next proceeded 
to illustrate her justice. To this end a bill was immediately introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies, proposing to make the appropriations necessary to carry into 
effect the treaty. 

‘* But this cheering prospect was soon destroved by an amendment introduced 
into the billat the moment of its passage, providing that the mone y should not be 
paid until the French Government had received satisfactory explan: itions of the 
President's message of the 2nd of December, 1834.—The conception that it was my 
intention to menace or insult the Government of France, is as unfounded as the 
attempt to extort from the fears of that nation what her sense of justice may deny, 
would be vain and ridiculous. But the constitution of the United States imposes 
on the President the duty of laying before Congress the condition of the country, 
in its foreign and domestic relations, and of recommending such measures as may, 
in his opinion, be required by its interests. From the performance of this duty he 

cannot be deterred by the fear of wounding the sensibilities of the people or Govern- 
ment of whom it may become necessary to speak; and the American people are 
incapable of submitting to an interference, by any Government on earth, however 
powerful, with the free performance of the domestic duties which the constitution 
has imposed on their publie functionaries. The discussions which intervene between 
the several departments of our Government belong to ourselves; and, for anything 
said in them, our public servants are only responsible to their own constituents, 
and to each other. If, in the course of their consultations, facts are erroneously 
stated, or unjust deductions are made, they require no other inducement to correct 
them, however informed of their error, than their love of justice, and what is due 
to their own character; but they can never submit to be interrogated upon the 
subject, as a matter of right, by a foreign power. When our discussions terminate 
in acts, our responsibility to foreign powers commences, not as indiv iduals, but as a 
nation. The principle which calls in question the President for the language of 
his message, would equally justify a foreign power in demanding explanation of the 
language used in the report of a committee, or by a member in debate. 

‘* Not having received any official communication of the intentions of the French 
Government, and anxious to bring, as far as practicable, this unpleasant affair to a 
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close before the meeting of Congress, that you might have the whole sabject before 
you, | caused our Charge d’Atfuires at Paris to be instructed to ask for the tinal 
determination of the French Government; and in the event of their refusal to 
pay the tustalments now due, withont further explanations to return to the United 
States, 

The resule of this last application has not vet reached us, but it is daily 
expected. ‘That it may be favourabie is my sincere wish, In any event, however, 
the principle involved in che new aspect which has been given to the controversy, is 
so Vitally important to the independent administration of the Government, that it 
can neither be surrendered nor compromised without national degradation. 1 
hope it is unnecessary for me to say, that such a sacrifice will not be made through 
any agency of mine. The honour of my country shall never be stained by an 
ay ology from me, for the statement of truth and the performance of duty 5 nor can 
I yive any explanation of my offic.al acts, except such as is due to integrity and 
justice, and consistent with the pera ples on which our institutions have been 
tramed, ‘This determination will, | am contident, be approved by my constituents 

‘Tlaving thus frankly presented to vou the circumstances which, since the last 
session of Congress, have occurred mi this interesting and important matter, with 
the views of the bxecutive in regard to them, it ds, at this tine, only necessary to 
wid, that, whenever the advices, now daily eupaned from our Charge d' Affaires, 
shall hawe been received, they wil be made the subject of a special com- 
municution as 

The Message, at some length, details the improvements which have 
taken place throughout r St ites, and the imercasing prosperity of the 
country im all its internal : rs. It also takes a view of the state of the 
finances, which are r sc = as being very flourishing, and then refers to 
the military force of the repub! 


The accounts of the dreadiui conflagration and destruction of proper 
at New York, have created the deepest interest and the greatest pk 
amongst the mercantile classes in London, more especially those imme- 
diate'y connected with the trade to that city. Most of the very numerous 
private letters which we have seen have been written hurriedly, under the 
mfluence, of course, of much anxiety; but they generally attempt, and 
pe rhaps lau di ibly, al ut the best face upon the results of this great calamity. 

hey generally calculate the probable amount of loss to be from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 dollars, which (as, from the frequency of fires in that city, 
it has been the e — always to insure) will chiefly fall upon the five in- 
surance offices of the City and State of New York, amounting in number 
to 24; seven of whichait has been stated will be enabled to pay in full; 
whilst it is considered that most of the remainder will only pay about 60 
per cent., it as feared, however, to the ruin ot most of the unfortunate 
shareholders; and as the capital of these establishments is chiefly em- 
ploved in commercial advances, on bonds, and mortgages, much incon 
vemence Will be felt by the commercial community, as well as by many 
private families, whose property was invested in these hitherto profitable 
concerns. Hope, however, exists that the State and the different banks 
will afford every possible accommodation, 

FRANCE. 

The King of the French has opened the session of the Chambers in per- 
son, in aspeech, which, except as bearing testimony to the flourishing 
state of the country, and to the progress of constitutional hberty, is of no 
great import: ance. He announces the gratifying fact, that the “ intimate 
union” between France and Great Britain “ becomes daily more close,” 
and in proof of this, he states, that his Majesty, our most gracious Sove- 
reign, has offered his mediation in the dispute between France and the 
Umted States, and that it has been accepted by France. But atter the 
clear and satisfactory explanation given by the American President, which 

wove beyond the possibility of a doubt that no part of the conduct of the 
rt nited States can be regarded as insulting, or in any way disrespectful to 
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her, it is to be hoped that the French Government will see the propriety 
of at once terminating this untoward affair, and that no mediation will be 
required to settle what ought, it is now clear, never to have been matter 
of controversy. 

PORTUGAL, 


The Queen of Portugal was married by ‘proxy on the Ist of January, 
and opened the Cortes in person on the 2nd. We here give one extract 
of great public interest: —* The Portuguese arms, which have so lately 
succeeded in freeing this country from the fury of a civil war, and the 
efforts of an usurping and liberticidal faction, now contribute to sustain in 
a neighbouring kingdom the crown of our august ally, Donna Isabella IT., 
against efforts not less hostile or adverse to the prosperity of Spain, the 
interests of which are at present so intimately connected with those of my 
kingdom; with the assurance that from our common efforts and the inti- 
mate relations which bind us to Great Britain and France, peace and tran- 
quillity will result to the whole Peninsula.” 


GREECE. 
The Porte has at length accepted the map of Greece which has been 
tendered to it by the Conference, and which has been under discussion 


ever since the establishment of the independence of that kingdom, The 
settlement of this controverted point will be followed, of course, by the 
formal recognition of the Greek Minister at Constantinople, and probably 
by the appointment of a Turkish envoy to the eourt of Athens. From the 
latest accounts, it would appear that the public tranquillity remains undis- 
turbed in all parts of the kingdom, and that there 1s every appearance of 
its continuing unbroken for years to come, The capital is rapidly increas- 
ing in extent and population, The king has given universal satisfaction 
by the judicious selections which he has made both for the legislative 
council and the synod of bishops, to whom the government of the church 
is confided. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
COLONEL ROBERT HALL. 


Tuts officer, whose death took place at Chelsea on the 10th Jan., in his 
eighty third year, entered the Army as ensign, by purchase, in the 
72nd Regiment, in 1780, and shortly afterwards joined his regiment 
at Gibraltar, where he continued to serve during the remaining period 
of the memorable siege. On the treaty of peace in 1783, he was, 
on reduction of the establishment, placed on half-pay. He afterwards 
exchanged into the 39th regiment, in which he purchased a lieu- 
tenancy, and served for several years. In 1793, he raised an indepen- 
dent company, and was attached for a short period to the 25th Regi- 
ment. In 1794, he embodied an entire regiment fur service within the 
United Kingdom ; which he perfected in the unprecedented short space of 
eleven weeks from the date of receiving the order, displaying an activity of 
mind and energy of character that have seldom been surpassed. Imme- 
diately upon the completion of the regiment, thenceforth denominated the 
Devonshire and Cornwall Fencibles, it was ordered on active service to Ire- 
land, where it devolved upon its colonel to mould this crude mass of hete- 
rogeneous materials into an effective and disciplined regiment. The regiment 
served in Ireland from the commencement of 1795, till the middle of 1802, 
(embracing the entire period of the last unhappy rebellion,) with credit and 
efficiency, having frequently received the marked commendations of the 


general officers in command of districts. The present general, the Honour- 
Feb—-vol. XLVI, NO, CLXXXI. T 
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able W. M. Maitland, was its lieut.-colonel. The regiment returned to Eng- 
land in 1802, when, on the reduction of the army, consequent on the recent 
peace, it was disbanded. In 1802, Colonel Hall submitted to the Government 
a plan for cultivating the waste lands of the United Kingdom, by means 
of the miitary then about to be disembodied. His design was to retain 
those forees in concentrated masses, locate them, by encampments under ean- 
vass, until their own labour should have constructed huts, a single summer 
sufficing for this purpose, under their officers, on extensive ranges of un- 
cultivated districts, such, for instance, as Exmoorand Dartmoor; and while 
their efficiency for the defence of the kingdom might have been preserved, 
the principal portion of their time was to be devoted to the cultivation and 
enclosure of ) wai lands, the formation of road-communications through 
them, &c. Thus it was calculated that a very few years would not only 
have rendered those lands productive, and repaid the outlay, but would also 
have returned avery considerable overplus revenue to the nation. If some 
such plan had been adopted, the country would not now be burthened 
with its army of pensioners, of not fewer than 82,000 men, absorbing 
something over a million of revenue. A great proportion of these men, at 
the time of becoming pensioners, were still efficient as labourers, and, in 
leu of pensions to continue for life, they might have received a regulated 
quantity of the land thus brought under cultivation. This plan may be 
still worthy of being worked out into a practical system. 

While Colonel Hall was quartered in Ireland, he was tempted, chiefly 
by the circumstance of many of his soldiers being Cornish miners, to em- 
bark in mining speculations; although highly beneficial to the country, 
they became in the end ruinous to himself. He opened, we believe, no 
fewer than thirteen mines, in various parts of the south: the most exten- 
sive and important was that of Killarney, the produce of which extended, 
in value, to nearly 100,000/.; the whole of that sum was expended in the 
vicinity, giving employment to many hundred men, women, and children, 
The following passage is extracted from “ Croker’s Researches in the South 
of Ireland.” 

“About the year 1804, Colonel Hall, who had been some time quar- 
tered at Killarney, conceiving a favourable opinion of Ross Mine, induced 
one or two gentlemen in the vicinity to join himin re-opening it. Having 
succeeded in clearing out the water and rubbish, the little company were 
encouraged by the flattering appearances to proceed to work it, which they 
did on rather an extensive scale, notwithstanding the unfavourable circum- 
stances of its situation, nearly close to the lake, the ground not rising 
much above, and dipping towards it at an angle about thirty degrees from 
the horizon, so that in a short time the workmen had excavated completely 
under the lake, with every fear of its waters breaking in on them. The 
richness and abundance of the ore was, however, a sufficient inducement 
to counteract this danger and inconvenience, as, during the four years 
that Ross Mine was worked, nearly 80,000/. worth of copper was disposed 
of at Swansea, some cargoes producing 40/. per ton. But this very richness 
was the ultimate cause of its destruction, as several small veins of pure 
oxide of copper split off from the main lode and ran towards the surface. 
The ore of these veins was much more valuable than the other, consequently 
the miners (who were paid by quality as well as quantity) pursued the 
smaller veins so near the surface, that the water broke through into the 
mine in such an overwhelming degree, that anengine of thirty-horse power 
could make no sensible impression on the inundation; and thus a forcible 
stop was put to all further proceedings.” 

One of the last mines explored by Colonel Hall was that of Kippagh in 
the county of Cork ; it is now in the hands of an English company, who 
have embarked an immense capital in the concern, and are very sanguine 
as to its ultimate success. A time will come, perhaps, when Ireland will 
acknowledge its debt of gratitude to an enterprising individual, who set an 
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example to men of large means,—men who will probably reap the rich har- 
vest for which it was his destiny only to prepare the ground. As this topic 
must possess interest for many who have risked their money with the 
company, we copy another extract from the work of Mr. Croker, 

‘*The mines on the estate of Lord Audley, in the county of Cork, about 
ten miles west of Skibbereen, were discovered and opened by Colonel Hall 
about the year 1814. Three distinct veins presented themselves at no 
very considerable distance from each other. The first worked was a 
bright yellow ore of iron pyrites, containing in general about 8 per cent. 
of copper. The second has been scarcely attended to, as it chiefly con- 
sisted of green carbonate of copper disseminated through a slate-clay, 
with small nodules of grey or purple ore appearing here and there. In the 
third (Kippagh), which has been more extensively pursued than either of the 
others, the ore is a very rich sulphuret of copper, containing from 55 to 65 
per cent. of that metal, and near the surface gave every promise of being 
a very valuable vein, but it degenerated in depth, and was, as well as the 
others, relinquished.” 

Among other attempts to render available the natural wealth of the 
country, one deserves, from its singularity, especial notice. Accident led 
Colonel Hall to discover a bog in the neighbourhood of Ross Carbery, 
the water of which was strongly impregnated with sulphate of copper, 
with a large quantity of precipitated metallic copper in the turf. He im- 
mediately took a lease of it: built kilns in the vicinity, converted the turf 
into ashes, and shipped it to Swansea, where it brought a remunerating 
price. His object, however, was to ascertain the source whence the 
water proceeded, by which it was ascertained the turf was impregnated 
—and which, it was naturally assumed, must have been a vein of ex- 
ceeding richness and extent. In this attempt he failed, although shafts 
were sunk in several of the surrounding hills. Some more fortunate 
person may yet reap the benefit of his efforts. 

Colonel Hall lost one son in the service, a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Welsh Fusileers, killed at the battle of Albuera in 1811, and another, a 
midshipman in the Navy, drowned at sea. One of his sons, Lieutenant 
William Hall, is assistant-editor of the “ United Service Journal,” and the 
name of another, Mr. S. Carter Hall, has been long associated with various 
literary works. 


SIR COLQUHOUN GRANT, 


Lieut.-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B. and G.C.H., died at tne a 
ton, in Dorsetshire. He was in his 73rd year, and the disease of which he 
died was dropsy in the chest. His daughter and son-in-law, Mr, Sheridan, 
were with him in his last moments, and tended him with assiduity and 
affection. By Sir Colquhoun’s death the colonelcy of the 15th Hussars, 
which regiment he has had since 1827, becomes vacant. Sir C, Grant en- 
tered the army as an ensign in September, 1793, in the 36th Foot, and 
joined that corps at Trichinopoly in the East Indies, immediately after his 
appointment. He exchanged into the 25th (since the 22nd Light Dra- 
goons) in 1797, and served in that corps during the Mysore campaign, and 
was present at the capture of Seringapatam. He was promoted to a troop 
in the 9th Light Dragoons, in Ireland, in 1800; he got a majority in the 
28th Light Dragoons, in February, 1801, and the lieut-colonelcy of the 
72nd Foot, in May, 1802. He commanded the latter regiment until 1808, 
and was present with it at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, under 
Sir D. Baird, in 1806. He exchanged, in August, 1808, into the 15th Hus- 
sars, and commanded that corps during Sir John Moore's campaign in 
Spain ; he was wounded at the battle of Sahagun, where the 15th greatly 
distinguished itself under Lord Anglesea. In 1811, he was yt comma 
aid-de-camp to the Prince Regent, and had his brevet of colonel that year. 
He embarked for Spain in January, 1813, and eommanded the Hussar 
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brigade at the action of Morales; he was present also at the battle of 
Vittoria, and served during the remainder of the Spanish campaign. On 
the 4th of June, 1814, he received the brevet of major-general, and com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Waterloo, in which memorable day he 
had five horses shot or killed during the battle. In 1830, he was appointed 
leutenant-general. For his services, Sir Colquhoun Grant was appointed 
Commander of the Bath and Guelphic Orders, Knight of (Russian) St. 
Wladimir, &e. 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Tris much respected and venerable baronet expired at his house in 
George-street, on Monday, the 2ist of December, in the 82nd year of his 
age. It is not our intention to attempt even a ‘sketch of the long and 
eminently useful life of this excellent and truly patriotic man; but we 
cannot make the melancholy announcement of his death without calling to 
mind that during a public life exceeding fifty years, there is almost no 
topic in the whole range of political, statistical, or medical science, to which 
Sir John Sinclair has not turned his active and inquiring mind, witha 
disposition, we believe, as truly patriotic and philanthropic as ever ani- 
mated a human breast. As a patron and promoter of agricultural im- 
ten pe in particular, his reputation was not merely British or European, 
ut had extended to America, where his labours have been appreciated, 
and eulogised by some of the most eminent political economists in the 
United States. And in truth we know of no subject which has engaged 
his attention on which he has not collected and digested information in 
the highest degree interesting, accompanied with those suggestions for the 
practical application of that information to the actual business of life and 
of the world, which remarkably characterizes Sir John Sinclair’s various 
writings and compilations. We leave the duty of pronouncing a suitable 
eulogium on this distinguished public character to those better qualified 
than we can pretend to be for the task; but we should ill discharge the 
debt of gratitude which we owe, and which every Scotchman owes, to Sir 
John Sinclair, were we not to avail ourselves of this occasion to express 
our sincere regret at his death, and to offer our humble tribute of respect 
and veneration for his memory.—Edinburgh Paper. 


SIR JOHN KENNAWAY. 


Sir John Kennaway was born at Exeter, March 6, 1758, and reecived 
his education at the Free Grammar School, then conducted by Mr. Mar- 
shall. Onthe 18th February, 1772, he sailed for India, in company with 
his elder brother, the late Richard Kennaway, Esq., having been presented 
with a cadetship by Sir R. Palk. 

In 1780 he received his Captain's commission, and served in the Car- 
natic, in the grand army, commanded by Sir Eyre Coote, against Hyder 
Ali, until the battle and siege of Cudalore. 

On his return to Bengal, his skill in the ‘native languages, and his 
talents for diplomacy, recommended him to the notice of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, then Governor General of India. 

In the year 1786 this distinguished nobleman made him one of his Aids 
de Camp ; and in 1788 sent him as envoy to the Court of Hyderabad, to 
demand from the Nizam the cession of the maritime province of Guntoor. 
In this mission he was eminently successful; not only obtaining that 
which he came to demand, but inducing the Nizam to enter into a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance against Tippoo Sultan. For this ser- 
vice his Majesty was pleased to create him a Baronet; and he received a 
mark of still further approbation from the Court of Directors, in a vote 
which they passed to take out the patent of creation at the Company's 
expense. 

n 1792, Lord Cornwallis again made use of his diplomatic talents in the 
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arrangement of a preliminary and definitive treaty of peace, in concert 
with the commissioners of the Nizam and the Mahrattas on the one part, 
with those of Tippoo Sultan on the other. By this treaty Tippoo ce ued 
half his dominions, and agreed to pay three million three hundrec¥hou- 
sand pounds to the three allied powers, and to give two of his sons as 
hostages for the faithful performance of the engagement. From this time, 
Sir J. K. resided at the court of the Nizam at Hyderabad, with the title of 
Resident, being the first English representative that had been permanently 
received there. : 

Having suffered much in health from the climate of India, he returned 
to England in the year 1794. The high estimation in which he was held 
by the Directors of the East India Company, may be estimated by the 
unusual grant of a pension of 5007. per annum, which they voted him on 
retiring from the service. 

Since this time he has constantly resided at Escot, in Devonshire, and 
his services, as well in the Commission of the Peace, as Deputy. _ tenant, 
and as Colonel Commandant of Local Militia and Yeomar=.4 +e well 
known. It would be impossible to name a Magistratce whose ¢haracter 
for strict and impartial integrity was superior to his. But the inereasing 
infirmities of age, and especially a total privation of sight, with which it 
pleased God to visit him eight years ago, have now for some time withdrawn 
him from active life. Still, his loss will be deeply felt—his tenantry have to 
mourn a most kind landlord; his friends, a constant friend; his children, 
a father whose heart was truly paternal ; and his widow the uninterrupted 
care and solace of thirty-nine years. His extensive charities, both in the 
county and beyond its limits, bear witness to his large and Christian libe- 
rality ; and the poor of his neighbourhood will not cease to bless his name. 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.\—Captain the Hon, Henry Rous, 
R.N., the beroic commander of the Pique, 
when she struck on the rocks on the coast of 
Labrador, to the daughter of J. Cuthbert, Esq. 

John Dunlop, Esq., M.P., to Lady Harriet 
Primrose, daughter of the Earl of Roseberry. 

Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Tennent, to Helen 
Howorth, only daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Graham. 

Rey. Charles Rawlins, to Charlotte Hill 
Rickards, youngest daughter of the late Geo. 
Rickards, Esq., of Piccadilly. 

John Alexander Drought, Esq., to Caroline 
Susanna, daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Joho 
White, 

The Right Hon. Lord Carrington, to Mrs. 
Trevelyan. . 

Rev. Charles Henry Barham, to Flizabeth 
Maria, only daughter of the late Wm. Boyd 
Ince, Esq., of Nahutty, near Calcutta, 


Died.) —At Wynnstay, Lady Henrietta An- 
tonia, wife of Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn, 
Bart., M.P., and daughter of the Earl of 
Powis. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Lient.-Gen. Sir John 
Hamilton, Bart., Colonel of the 99th Foot. 

At Coventry, aged 106! Isaac Cohen, sur- 


viving his second wife two years, whose age 
was 101. He retained his faculties to the last. 

Mr. C. H. Simpson, late Master of the Ce- 
remonies at Vauxhall, 

In Portman-square, the relict of Sir John 
Sheflield, Bart., of Lincolnshire. 

At Truro, aged 61, Edward Budd, Esq., sole 
conductor of the “ West Briton” newspaper. 

At York-terrace, Portman-square, aged 43, 
Lady Poltimore. 

Viscount Brome, only son of the Earl Corn- 
wallis. 

Capt. J. Black, R.N., C.B., aged 61. 

Sir George Cornwall, Bart, 

At Paris, the Hon. Anthony Lionel Ashley 
Cooper, youngest aon of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

In Wimpole-street, in the 85th year of his 
age, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russel), Bart. 

At Lian Gregor Castle, Perthshire, Murray 
Maxwell, youngest son of Captain Hallowell 
Carew, R.N., of Beddington Park, Surrey. 

In Mortimer-street, the Dowager Lady Blunt, 
in her 91st year. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Lady Stanley, wife 
of Sir Edmond Stanley, late Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras. 

At Woolwich Common, Mrs. Fead, widow 
of the late Lient.-Gen. Fead, of the Artillery. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 


AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 


AND IRELAND. 


I1ONDON, 


Consumption of Food, &e—The con- 
yumption of animal food in London is 
very great; but, to form a proper idea 
of its extent, the weight, as 
well as the number of the animals, must 
be ascertained. About the year 1700, 
the averag? weight of the oxen sold in 
the Londo market was 370lbs.: of 
calves, Ws. ; of sheep, 2Slbs.; and of 
lambs, “fabs.: the present average 
weight. at.“of oxen, S00lbs.; of calves, 
140} bsy,’ of sheep, 80lbs.; and of lambs, 
50ibs. The nuotver of oxen annually 
consumed in London has been estimated 
at L100); calves, 50,000; sheep, 
770,000 > “ombs, 250,000 hogs and 
pics, 200,000; besides animals of other 
kinds, Smithfield is the principal 
market for the above articles, and the 
total value of butchers*-meat sold there 
annually is stated at 8,000,000/, 

The quantity of fish consut med in the 
metropolis is comparatively small, on 
account of the hig! i price which it ce- 

nerally bears; but this will probably be 
remedied, though some kinds of fish, at 
particular seasons, are cheap and of 
good quality. There are, on an average, 
annually brought to Billingsgate-market, 
2500 cargoes of fish, of 40 tons each, 
and about 20,000 tons by land carriage ; 
in the whole 120,000 tons. The supply 
of poultry being inadequate to a general 
consumption, and the price consequently 
high, that article is mostly confined to 
the tables of the wealthy. Venison is 
sold chiefly by pastry-cooks, at a mode- 
rate rate, but the chief consumption, 
which is considerable, is amongst the 
gentry and proprietors ot deer-parks. 

Phe annual consumption of wheat in 
London may be averaged at 900,000 
quarters, each containing eight Win- 
chester bushels ; of porter and = ale, 
2,000,000 barrels, each containing 36 gal- 
lons ; spirits and compounds, 11,000,000 
gallons; wines, 65,000 pipes; butter, 
21,000,000 lbs. : cheese. 26,000,000 lbs. 
The quantity of coals consumed is about 
1.200.000 chaldrons of 36 bushels, or a 
ton and a half to each chaldron. About 


average 


600 cows ate kept in the vicinity of 
London for supplying the inhabitants 
with milk, and they are supposed to 
vield 7,900,000 gallons every year ; even 
this great quantity, however, is consi- 
derably increased by the dealers, who 


aduiterate it by at least one-fourth with 
water before they serve their customers, 


City Antiquities —During the recent 
excavations in the City, more particu- 
larly for the formation of the sewerage 
in Newyate-street, and the foundation of 
the new school at Honey-lane Market, a 
great v ariety of interesting relics of an- 
tiquity have been discovered by the work- 
men, which, viewed collectively, throw 
a great deal of light upon the ancient 
history of the metropolis. A large 
number of these specimens have been 
placed in the very extensive geological 
museum of Mr. Saull, in Aldersgate- 
street, a gentleman of great antiquarian 
and scientific research, and which he has 
chronologically arranged, forming avery 
interesting and connected series of illus- 
trations. The excavations in Newgate- 
street, carried on to a depth of about 30 
feet below the surface, went underneath 
the whole of the foundations of the an. 

cient cities, and above the solid dilu- 
viur left by deposition from the river, 
there were observed the successive de- 
bris of the British, Roman, and later 
London. The lowest was repeatedly 
seen at a depth of between 19 and 20 
feet below the surface, consisting of cin. 
ders and charcoal, the probable remnants 
of the destruction by fire of the rude 
wigwams or wooden huts, forming the 
first settlement of our British ancestors, 
where likewise a great quantity of hu- 
man bones were found. Above these 
were found specimens of Roman and 
Samian pottery, consisting of vases, la- 
chrymatories, amphorw, &c., many of 
which are in a fine state of preservation, 
retaining in legible characters the names 
of the makers. Coins of the Emperors 
Constantius, Constantinus Pius, Anto- 
ninus Pius, Nero, &c., a large quantity 
of vitrified tiles, &c. 

Near the end of Newgate-street, ap- 
proaching to Snow-hill, at a depth of 
about twenty feet, the workmen met 
with an obstruction which, from the 
hardness of the materials, for some time 
impeded their labours, and which, on 
examination, was found to consist of 
large solid blocks of chalk, cemented 
with an infrangible kind of grouting. 
On penetrating through, they entered a 
large magazine of human bones, loosely 
impacted together. From the direction 
of this wall, and the position of the 








bones not leading to the idea that this 
was a place of sepulture, the probable 
conjecture is that it was an ancient 
city boundary, and that the latter are 
the relics of an army, who, attempting 
to force the portals, and perishing there, 
were afterwards loosely covered over. 
In the excavations at Cheapside, at a 
depth of about eighteen feet, embedded 
amongst many pieces of pottery and 
tiles, and what is supposed to have been 
the ruins of a Roman dwelling, was 
found a skull, now in Mr. Sauli’s collec- 
tion, in a remarkably fine state of pre- 
servation, but which, phrenologically 
speaking, from the absence of the intel- 
lectual and great predominance of the 
animal organs, can give no exalted ideas 
of the moral character of the people to 
which the possessor belonged, the head 
being more like that of a Carib than of 
one of the natives of modern Kurope. 
In the excavations at Honey-lane Mar- 
ket, likewise, a great many human bones 
have been found, in all probability of 
very great antiquity, from the immense 
quantity of Saxon coins which were also 
discovered there. Near the same spot 
were also discovered a great variety of 
tiles and pavements of the period of the 
Plantagenets, many of which, from the 
inscriptions on them, must have formed 
the foundation of some sacred place. 
From the chronological arrangements, 
and founded on these data, it would 
appear that the site of London must 
have been raised at least twenty feet 
from its first foundation, the ground 
occasionally rising by the aid of floods 
from the river, but the debris being 
most materially increased by conflagra- 
tions to which the city was formerly so 
subject, and particularly at the “Great 
Fire of London.” 


SURREY. 


Borough Improvements. — We under- 
stand it is in contemplation to form a 
hop-market in the commodious arches of 
the Greenwich Railway, which will have 
the effect of removing an intolerable and 
dangerous nuisance now existing in the 
Borough, opposite the Town-hall, and 
give a fair competition to the country 
dealers, as in the case of the corn, lea- 
ther, fruit, fish, and other markets. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


At the meeting of the Somersetshire 
Agricultural Labourers’ Friend Society, 
held in the Bath Assembly Rooms, on 
Friday, the 18th of December, the 
Bishop of Bath in the chair; in the 
course of the proceedings several speeches 
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having been made, the following calcu- 
lations were submitted by Dr. Parry :— 
‘** The number of acres in England 
alone, according to population returns, 
are. ‘ . : 31,770,615 
“ Of which, those under cultivation, 
or which are capable of cultivation, are 
supposed to amount to , 29,000,000 
“ According to the same returns, the 
labourers employed in agriculture are 








744,407 

“ The labourers not agricultural 
500,000 
“Total . ‘ 1,244,407 


If 744,407 labourers in agriculture 
have, of the above amount of acres under 
cultivation, &e., a quarter of an acre 
each, 186,102 acres will be required, or 
about 1.155 part; or, in every 1000 
acres, 6 acres 100-155, 

Should these labourers receive only 
twenty perches each, (and thirty, per- 
haps, is the present average), then would 
be required only 93,051 acres, 1-310 of 
the whole, or about 34 acres in every 
1000. 

Or, secondly, supposing all the la- 
bourers, agricultural and not agricultu- 
ral, were admitted,' and had each a 
quarter of an acre, then 311,339 acres, 
or rather more than 1-93 part of the 
whole cultivated or cultivatable lands in 
England would be required; or, at 
twenty perches each, only 1-186 part, 
being as 10 70-93 and 5 70-186 acres in 
every L000. 

Now, if the produce of one acre thus 
cultivated may be valued at 20/, and in 
soine cases it is reckoned at 26/., 272., 
even up to 60/, it is clear that the whole 
value of the land thus cultivated by the 
surplus labour of the agriculturists alone, 
at a quarter of an acre each, is 3,722,0402, ; 
or divided amongst them is 5/. per head ; 
or reckoning 10s. for the rent of each 
allotment, 44. 10s.; and in the same 
proportion for the smaller amount. 

If, again, the labourers, agricultural 
and not agricultural, were occupying a 
quarter of an acre each, the money value 
of the whole produce would be 6,226, 7804; 
or, deducting as before, 44. 10s. per head. 

Now, it will be observed that, on the 
supposition of the whole labouring popu- 
lation being possessed of a quarter of an 
acre each, and that the money amount 
obtained by the surplus labour bestowed 
on field garcens equals, as it may fairly 
be presumed to do when the system is 
in operation throughout the kingdom, 
6,226,780/.; such amount is only 
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159,754/. short of the whole sum ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor in the 
vear ending March 25,1833 (6,486,531/.); 
or, deducting 1-10 as the charge of rent 
paid, there then remains only 882.4420. 
as a balance on the side of the late poor 
law expenditure, above the amount which 
may, it appears, be fairly within the 
reach of the surplus labour of those who 
may be benefited by the introduction of 
this system. 
YORKSHIRE, 

Singular Discovery. — A short time 
ago, Mr. Fossell, of the Square, Dun- 
stable, being about to erect a wall round 
his premises, employed some labourers, 
who commenced digging, when they dis- 
covered the remains of what were sup- 
posed to be the monasteries, which in 
‘olden times’’ existed in that neigh- 
bourhood, On digging further, they 
discovered a leaden coffin, containing the 
skeleton of a human being, upwards of 
seven feet long, and proportionately 
large in its dimensions, the hair being 
perfect, and the nails and teeth unde- 
eayed. The labourers continued their 
exertions, when they succeeded in find- 
ing another leaden coffin, containing a 
skeleton of a similar description. ‘Lhe 
circumstance excited considerable im- 
terest and curiosity in the neighbour- 
hood, and the relics are now in the pos- 
session of the above-named gentleman. 


SCOTLAND. 


Ancient Religue.—As some workmen 
were making a level for a quarry, near 
the site, we can hardly say ruins, of the 
Castile of Polkelly, they found an an- 
cient spear-head, with some of the wood 
of the shaft still attached to it. In form 
it is like one of the halberts, as they are 
called, which are usually carried by the 
town-officers in front of the magistrates 
of our Scottish burghs, and is unques- 
tionably a very old specimen of the 
Scottish spear, in the use of which 
Scotsmen were so famous in days of 
yore. A quantity of bones were tound 
at the same time, but whether they were 
human bones or not, we cannot say, as 
they were not preserved. It is impos- 
sible to say how long this relique of the 
olden time has remained in the earth; 
but that it had been lost in some 
* stricken field,” there can be very little 
doubt. The neighbourhood of Polkelly 


and Rowallan must often have been the 
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scene of broils and battles during the 
times in which the castles were held by 
the Cummins and the Mures, and in 
some of these, no doubt, fell the * fol. 
lower” of one or other of these houses 
who had handled the spear. During 
the reign of Alexander III... when the 
powerful family of the Cummins lorded 
it over Scotland, Sir Walter Cummin 
took possession of Rowallan Castle by 
force, and Gilchrist Mure, the Baron of 
Rowallan, was obliged, for a time, to 
seek safety in the Castle of Polkelly. 
It may have been in some of the skir- 
mishes which this state of things would 
often bring about, that the owner of the 
spear was slain; or he may have been 
a follower of the famous “ Rud of 
Rowallane,”’ who, in after times, was 
head of the ancient house of Mure, 
But enough of speculation on this an- 
cient spear-head. ‘The Castle of Polkelly 
seems to have been extensive, but hardly 
a stone of it now remains above the sur- 
face of the earth to speak of its form or 
its strength. Immediately behind, how- 
ever, there is a level field, which has 
obviously been the garden. The soil of 
it is particularly deep and rich. We 
have been informed that it never was 
known in the memory of man to be left 
lea, but is cropped yearly with advan- 
tage. The lands of Polkelly are now 
the property of the Earl of Glasgow. 
The spear-head has been sent to the 
museum of Anderson’s University, Glas- 
gow. 
IRELAND. 

Fosst? Remains.—On the lands of Cas- 
tledown, within three miles of Tramore, 
upon the estate of Lane’ Fox, Esq. 
(where that gentleman is making ex- 
tensive improvements, such as roads, 
drains, &c.), were lately discovered the 
skeletons of two elks or fossil deer. 
From the general appearance of the ske- 
letons, the animals must have been 
amazingly large. They were found at 
the distance of about five feet from the 
surface, in a blue marly clay, with about 
18 inches of turf at top. Mr, Stewart, 
agent to Mr. Fox, has written to John 
Shannon, one ot the tenants, on whose 
land the skeletons were found, to collect 
all the fragments and keep them safe, 
as he intends taking them to England. 
The skeletons were found at the distance 
of 21 yards asunder, both lying on the 
back.—Adkenny Paper. 











